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Rotary’s True Greatness 


Only when Rotarians become more de- 
velopt in their doctrines and service, only 
when the Rotary doctrine of unity and 
service becomes a part of human conscious- 


ness, can we discern Rotary's true great- 


ness. Just because it is a ‘living force’ 


every year ould be its greatest year 
Rotary must ever keep before it the white 
canvas on which it expects some day to 
throw its very best. To lead this ‘living 
force’ upward to its higher and complete 
expression is the inspiring task to which | 
invite my successors. Only men who are 
sincere lovers of their fellows, devoted to 
truth and righteousness, are worthy of the 
task—E Leslie Pidgeon, President 

International Rotary, in his address to the 


Kansas City Convention, June 25, 1918. 
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A Necessary 
Virtue— 





is Cleanliness. You find it reign- 
ing supreme in the kitchens of 
the Hotel McAlpin. The much 
coveted mark of spotlessness 
and merit, the White Card, has 
been awarded them. This 
knowledge adds materially to 
your enjoyment of the foods 
prepared in them. 












Thoroughness extends beneath the sur- 
face. Details of cleanliness and the 
patron’s welfare are never slighted. 






Therefore McAlpin guests return to its 
hospitality again and again. On your 
next visit to New York, try the wel- 
come of Hotel McAlpin. Put an ® 
after your name in the register and 
leave the rest to the management of 
the Hotel. 
The New York Rotary Club head- 


quarters on the 22nd floor is a great 
convenience to visiting Rotarians. 


HOTEL 
MSALPIN 


opetomngias at 54° Street 
New York City 


Rotarian L.M.Boomer Managing Director 
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SANSA - LE IT Machinery, Auto- 
HC mobiles or any 


Other Commod- 
ity by Freight 
before investigating the 
dollar saving, and waste 
FAIR time eliminating facilities 

of the TRANS-CONTI- 
WARNING NENTAL FREIGHT 
TO ALL COMPANY Consolidated 
ROTARIANS 





Car Shipments. Facilities 
and Expert Shipping 
Methods, which assure you 
to the highest degree those 
vital demands of the day. 
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Turn to the Right 


URN to the right method of solving your 

shipping problems, those problems which 

are so diflicult now, and yet are solved with 
such ease and economy by turning them over 
to the 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


A wise shipper studies the signs of improved shipping condi- 
tions. Here are two signs which need no study—the old sign 
post which points the way to eliminate delays for your freight, 
and unnecessary shipping bills for you. The buoy below which 
shows the way to the sure, time, trouble and dollar saving 
solution.to your forwarding problems. 


Household Goods? 


Sure! Consolidated Shipments in specially built freight 
cars loaded by experts, men who know how furniture should 
ride and service—why T.-C. F. CO. Service is relieving large 
and small shippers of every annoying detail, aad—now listen— 
a good deal less cash for their shipping bills. 





HNL 





We are at your service, Gentlemen, and when we say 
service we mean the kind of service which assures you Saving, 
Speed and Safety. Ask the nearest ollice. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 
General Office, 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago. | 


Old South Bldg., Boston Alaska Bldg., Seattle 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
= Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 


Write the Nearest Office 


C. Milbauer, Member New York Rotary 
A. J. Hamilton, Member Seattle Rotary 
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Rotary and its Magazine 


Tue RotariAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month, at Mount 
Morris, Illinois. THe Rotarian was entered as second class matter 
June 29, 1912, at the Post Office at Mount Morris, IIl., under the act of 
March 3, 1879. ; 

Chesley R. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, Frank R. Jennings, 
Editor & Business Manager. Managing Editor. Advertising Manager. 
Editorial Offices: 910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





i Terms of subscription: 15 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the United 
States and Cuba, $1.75 in Canada, $2.00 in other countries. 
Advertising rates will be sent upon application. 


| [ue RorariAn publishes authorized notices and articles regarding 
j the activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, 
committees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men and 
i the directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the 
) opinions exprest by the authors of the different articles unless such 

responsibility is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted 


may be reprinted if proper credit is given. 
Directors of the I. A, of R. C. 


President John Poole of Washington, District of Columbia. 
Immediate Past President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
First Vice-President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Second Vice-President Edward R. Kelsey of Toledo, Ohio. 

Third Vice-President Willard I. Lansing of Providence, Rhode Island. 


International Association of Rotary Clubs 

Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in over 400 of the principal 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, China and Uruguay with headquarters at 910 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name is sometimes abbreviated 
to I. A. of R. C. 

Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 

First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers throughout the world. 

Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliating Rotary Clubs. 

Third: To encourage and foster, through its own activities and 
through the medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 
social and moral welfare of his community. 

(d) The development of a board acquaintanceship as an opportun- 
ity for service as well as an aid to success. 

(e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. 

{) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as affording 
him an opportunity to serve society. 

Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 
insignia of International Rotary for the exclusive use and benefit 
of all Rotarians. 

The Rotary Club 

Meets once each week for luncheon or dinner. 

Membership is formed on the unique plan of one active and repre- 
sentative man from each line of business and profession in the city. 


Leading Articles in this Issue 


PROVING ROTARY TO BE A LIVING FORCE (Page 51) 
By Philip R. Kellar 
The story of the Ninth Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs. 


ROTARY AS A LIVING FORCE (Page 61) ByE. Leslie Pidgeon 
President of International Rotary analyzes this sentence in 
opening address to convention. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION MESSAGE (Page 63) 
By Paul P. Harris 


The Father of Rotary points out vividly the opportunities now 
confronting Rotarians. 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WORLD SAFE (Page 66) 
By Frank L. Mulholland 


Inspiring convention talk by Past President of Internationa] 
Rotary about American soldiers in France. 


THE WORLD WAR (Page 71) By Andrew Home-Morton 


President of British Association of Rotary Clubs tells Rotary 
Convention of the war from the British viewpoint. 


ROTARY THRUOUT THE WORLD (Page 76) 
By Arch C. Klumph 
Past President of International Rotary puts some of his big 
hopes into words. 


CANADA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR (Page 78) 
By Hugh Guthrie 
Solicitor General of the Dominion of Canada tells convention 
of work of his country. 


AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR (Page 81) 
By Clarence Ousley 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, U. S. A., gives graphic ac- 
count of accomplishments of the United States and the re- 
sponsibilities to be met. 


WAR-TIME SERVICE BY ROTARY (Page 86) 
By Chesley R. Perry 
International Secretary lays before convention a brief resume 
of war activities of Rotarians. 


BRITISH ROTARY AND THE WAR (Page 88) 
By Thos. Stephenson 
Secretary of the British Association of Rotary Clubs brings a con- 
vention message across the sea. 


ROTARY A BUILDER OF BUSINESS MEN (Page 92) 
By C.E. Buchner 
Convention address by the General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Tulsa, Okla. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT KANSAS CITY (Page 94) 
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cease 
The new way 








The old way 


A man should not do the work a 
machine will do for him 


With the register, even a new clerk 


A merchant, with all his troubles, 
can do them just by pressing the keys. 


should never do the work that a 


machine does better and quicker. F : 
Our new electric machines are as much 


better than old machines as an up-to- 
date harvester is ahead of a sickle for 


cutting grain. 


Our newest model National Cash 
Register makes the records which a 
merchant needs to control his business. 
It does fifteen necessary things in three 


seconds. The latest model National Cash Register 


, is a great help to merchants and clerks. 
Without the register a man cannot do 


these things in half an hour. It pays for itself out of what it saves. 


Merchants need National Cash Registers now more than ever before 





——--—---— FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





Dept. 16203, The Nationai Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please give me full particulars about the up-to-date N. C. R. System for my kind of business. 
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Proving Rotary to be a Living Force 


OTARY has accomplisht the seemingly 

impossible. The Ninth Annual Interna- 
tional Convention at Kansas City, Mo., June 
24 to 28, was greater than the convention last 
year at Atlanta, altho the Atlanta meeting had 
been adjudged unbeatable. 

It proved the truthfulness of President 
Pidgeon’s statement, at the opening session, 
that each year would be a greater year for 
Rotary, and each convention a greater conven- 
tion, because Rotary is a living force and 
must manifest itself in progressive action. 

Statistics and bald statements of fact are 
inadequate to give a true picture of that wonder- 
ful week of the great patriotic, win-the-war con- 
vention. But some statistics and some state- 
ments of fact are necessary. 

367 Clubs, 4,034 Registrations 

There were 367 clubs represented by duly 
accredited delegates—328 United States clubs, 
17 Canadian clubs, 1 Cuban club, and 21 British 
and Irish clubs. The total voting strength of 
the convention numbered 750, of which 33 were 
International officers and 717 were voting 
delegates. The voting strength at Atlanta, the 
highest previously, was 596. 

There were registered a total of 4,137 Rotar- 
ians, ladies, and other guests, as follows: From 
Kansas City, 298 Rotarians and 352 ladies and 
other guests: from Kansas City, Kansas, 59 
Rotarians and 59 ladies and other guests; from 
outside Kansas City, 2,407 Rotarians and 962 
ladies and other guests. The total was 309 
larger than the registration at Cincinnati in 1916 
which had been the record. 

Salt Lake City Next Year 

At the meeting of the newly elected Board of 
Directors, held on Saturday, June 29, Salt Lake 
City was chosen as the place where che 1919 
Convention will be held. 

Newly Elected Officers 


The newly elected officers are: 

Preside: John Poole, banker, Washington, 
1) te 
i/, . 


First vice-president: Albert S. Adams, real 
estate, Atlanta, Ga. 
Second vice-president: Edward R. 


blicity manager, Toledo, O. 


Kelsey, 


‘HE ROTARIAN 


By Philip R. Kellar 


Third vice-president: Willard Lansing, lum- 


ber, Providence, R. I. 

(These four men, with Immediate Past Presi- 
dent E. Leslie Pidgeon, clergyman, Winnipeg, 
Man., comprise the Board of Directors for the 
next year.) 


Secretary: Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Ill. 





| THE RECORD OF ATTENDANCE 
AT THE 1918 CONVENTION 


| The following are the attendance statis- 
tics of the Ninth Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, at Kansas City, Mo. 
United States Clubs represent- 

a: ee ee Cee a Se 328 
Canadian Clubs represented 17 
British and Irish Clubs repre- 


cro) Se ee ER Ate) OE ee 21 
Cuban Cluks represented........... I 
Total number of clubs repre- 
| esate ee 367 
Clubs represented at Atlanta 
tee BR Te ee 267 


Voting Strength at Convention 


| 

| . . 

| International officers present... 33 
Voting delegates present............. 717 


Total voting strength.............. 750 
Voting strength at Atlanta in 
1917... Petes . 596 
Registration 
Kansas City Rotarians...... 298 
Kansas City ladies and other 
guests acces : : 352 
| 7 
Total from Kansas City.. 650 
| Rotariaris from other cities...... 2,466 
| Ladies and other guests from 
| other cities.. pitta: .. 1,021 
| Total from other cities........ 3,487 


Grand total registrations 4,137 


The largest previous registration at a 
| Rotary Convention was at Cincinnati, 
| Ohio, in 1916, when there were 742 Rotar- 

ians and guests from Cincinnati registered, 
and 3,086 Rotarians and guests from other 
cities, a total of 3,828. 











Memphis delegation to the Convention. 


They brought along a 26-piece Boy Scout Bugle Corps. 
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Treasurer: Rufus F. Chapin, banker, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Sergeant-at-arms: Alfred E. Rowlands, add- 


ing machines, El Paso, Texas. 
And the 24 governors of the 24 
tricts. 


Rotary dis 


Governments Are Represented 
United States 


Clarence 


The Government of the 
represented by Honorable 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and by 
Wallace Munroe of the Com 
mittee on Public Information. 


Was 
Ousley, 


Bureau of Films, 


The Government of the British Empire was 
represented by Andrew Home-Morton of London 
and Thomas Edinburgh, who 
also were the re presente itives of the British 
Association of Rotary Clubs and of all the British 
and Irish Clubs. (Home-Morton is president 
and Stephenson is secretary of the B. A. R. C.) 

The Government of Canada was represented 
by Honorable 
of Canada 


Stephenson of 


Solicitor-General 
Robe rt Jorden’'s 


Hugh Guthrie, 
and member of Sir 
cabinet. 

Porto, 
tapleton, all 


Cuba was represented by Dr. - M. 
Thomas F. Turull, and Charles H. 
of the Havana Rotary Club. 

A cablegram was received during the conven 


tion telling of the organization of a Rotary club 


in Montevideo, the capital of Uraguay, South 
America. 
Letter from President Wilson 
As additional testimony to the interest taken 


by the 
in the convention, the 


United States Government in Rotary and 
» following letter from Presi 


dent Woodrow Wilson was read: 


My Dear Mr. Perry: I wish most un 
affectedly that it were possible for me to 
attend the Annual Convention of Rota 


rians this year, for you may be sure I would 
do so if it were possible, but I am sure that 
the convention will approve my resolution 
to give my closest and most constant at 
tention to the exacting tasks which can 
be performed only if I stay at home, and 
therefore I can only send you my 
thanks for the kind words of your letter 
and my cordial greetings to those who 
will be assembled 
Cordially and sincerely yours 


WOODROW WILSON 


x 


Photo by Anderson, Kansas City. 


sincere 
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JOHN POOLE OF WASHINGTON 


President, I. A. 
OHN POOLE, 
J 


of R. C., 1918-19 
the new president of Interna- 

tional Rotary, was born at Parkersburg, W 
Va., May 17, 1875, but has lived in the Capital 
of the United States since he was four months 
old. He was educated in the public schools of 


Paul P. Harris of Chicago, founder of Rotary 
and President Emeritus of the International 
Association, was unable to be present, and sent 
a message which was read at the opening session 
and which sounded a high keynote for the meet- 
ing. 

Glenn C. Mead of Philadelphia, the second 
International President, sent his regrets. 

All of the other past presidents were in at- 
tendance, including Russell F. Greiner of Kansas 
City, Frank L. Mulholland of Toledo, Allen D. 
Albert of Chicago, and Arch C. Klumph of 
Cleveland. 

Rotarian Silvester Schiele of Chicago, first 
president of the first Rotary Club and one of 
the three who helpt Paul Harris start Rotary, 
was presented to the convention. 


All Officers Present 

All of the International officers, — in- 
cluding the twenty district governors, were in 
ittendance with the single exception of Thomas 
B. McAdams, of District No. 4, 
who was represented by Harold S. Bloom- 
berg of Richmond, who has been acting for 
Governor McAdams for some time while Mc- 
Adams has been occupied with war work. Most 
24 newly elected district governors also 


governor 


of the 
were in attendance. 

Convention of Enthusiasm and Action 

It was a convention of wonderful enthusiasm 
and of great constructive action. Every hour of 
it, in wholesome fun and in serious business, 
furnisht striking evidence that Rotary is a Liv- 
ing Force—in the individual, in the club, in the 
community, in the world—dedicated to an earn- 
est, honest effort to make practical the very high- 
est ideals of service, service to one another, 
service to the community, service to the nation, 
service to humanity. 

The dominant note of the eventful week was 
the winning of the war. This note was repeated 


ROTARIAN 


THE 


Washington, and on September 5, 1890, just 
exactly fifteen years after moving to that city, he 
entered the service of the United States Express 
Company as a clerk. 


John remained with the express company for 
ten years, when he secured a position with the 
Washington Loan & Trust Company and began 
his career as a banker. Eight years later he re- 
signed his position as note teller to become as- 
sistant cashier of the National City Bank, in 
June, 1908. The following year he became 
cashier of the Commercial National Bank where 
he remained until January 14, 1913.. At that 
time he resigned and organized the Federal 
National Bank, of which institution he was and 
still is the president. 


Poole is a charter member of the Washington 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bankers, 
of which he was president for two years, from 
August, 1906 to May, 1908. In 1916-17 he was 
president of the District of Columbia Bankers’ 
Association. 


At present, he is the state vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association; chairman of the 
Central Liberty Loan Committee for the Dis- 
trict; chairman of the Potomac Division of the 
American Red Cross; member of the National 
Finance Committee of the Red Cross; treasurer 
of the District Council of Defense, treasurer 
of the Y. M.C.A., treasurer of the Columbia 
Country Club, treasurer of the National Junior 
Republic—Washington Committee; director of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany; director of the Washington Board of Trade. 


John is an old member and president of the 
Washington Rotary Club. He is a member of 
the Presbyterian church; a 32nd degree Scottish 
Rite Mason, and Senior Warden of Temiple-Noyes 
Lodge No. 32, F. A. A. M 


He was married, October 19, 1898, to Dorothy 
Landers, and has four children, a daughter and 
three sons, and a grandchild. 








over and over, in many keys, at the business 
sessions of the convention, at the special assem- 
blies, at the committee meetings, at the voca- 
tional sections, at the social gatherings. 

Time after time a gathering of Rotarians, on 
the street, in one of the hotel dining rooms, 
at the beautiful reception and dance, at the 
afternoon and evening of relaxation at Electric 
Park, would be transformed instantly from the 
atmosphere of wholesome, clean fun and frolic 
for which Rotary is noted, into an atmosphere of 
intense patriotism and serious consideration of 
the crisis which civilization faces. 

Never has Rotary, never have Rotarians, so 
thoroly demonstrated their ability to change 
instantly from enthusiastic fun to serious busi- 
ness. At no previous convention have Rotarians 
played with such youthful exuberance or workt 
with such concentrated energy. 


Long List of Things Done 

The list of constructive actions which the 
Kansas City Convention has to its credit is a 
long one and its simple recital is proof of the great 
amount of work accomplisht. 

The convention reaffirmed the faith of Rotary 
in the righteousness of the cause for which the 
Rotary nations and their allies are fighting. It 
pledged Rotary’s support to all agencies con- 
tributing directly or indirectly to the winning 
of the war. It exprest confidence in the duly 
constituted Governments of these nations. It 
dedicated Rotary, with renewed zeal, to its part 
in the consecrated task of freeing civilization 
from the menace of brutalized might. 


Win-the-War Program 

It gave specific approval to the following win- 
the-war activities: 

To increase the activities of Rotary clubs in 
work for the sale of government securities and 
the encouragement of thrift. 

To co-operate with the Government in the 
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ALBERT S. ADAMS OF ATLANTA 
First Vice-President, I. A. of R. C., 1918-19 


LBERT S. ADAMS, the new first vice- 
president of International Rotary, known 
to all Rotarians as “‘Bert,”’ is a charter member 
ofthe Rotary Club of Atlanta, Ga., and Rotary is 
his religion. The only reason he has not attended 
every International Rotary Convention is that 
Rotary was not organized in Atlanta until 1913 
He was at the Buffalo Convention in 1913 and 
hasn't missed one since, and says he'll not miss 
one in the future 

Bert is in the real estate business, and notwith- 
standing his devotion to Rotary, he attends to his 
real estate business in a creditable and successful 
manner 

Bert has been president of the Atlanta Rotary 
Club, a director since its organization in 1913, 
and chairman of its membership committee. In 
International Rotary he has been chairman of 
the Real Estate Vocational Section (1914), 
chairman of the Convention Credentials ‘Com- 
mittee (1915), sergeant-at-arms (1915-1916), 
chairman of the Convention Executive Com- 
mittee at Atlanta (1917). 

Bert was born in Mobile, Ala., January 16 
1879 and has lived in Atlanta since he was 19 
years old. He was married in 1907, October 
16, and has three children. 

He is very active in community affairs and 
takes a leading part in all movements for the 
betterment of Atlanta. He has been president 
of the Ad Mens’ Club, director in the Southeaster! 
Fair Association, directcr in the Atlanta Con 
vention Bureau, director in the Associated Char! 
ties, chairman of the parks and playgrounds co! 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 








solution of local problems arising from the rapid 
development of war industries. 

To expedite cases involving charges of sed 
tion, criminal disloyalty, sabotage; the wit! 
holding of bail in serious cases, and the infliction 
of severer penalties upon conviction. 

To eliminate waste in every form and to ! 
courage the salvage of used articles and materia! 

To utilize, at the earliest possible momen! 
undevelopt water power resources. 

To restrict further the use of grain and su 
in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. 

To make compulsory the teaching of the ! 
lish language exclusively in the United Sta 
in all grade schools, public and private. 

The Convention pledged Rotary to an «3 
gressive advocacy and support of the war 
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EDWARD R. KELSEY OF TOLEDO 


»nd Vice-President, I. A. 
 Diaetebege R. KELSEY, second vice-presi- 
4 dent of International Rotary, was born 
September 19, 1880, in Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
After graduating from Oberlin College, Rotarian 
Kelsey went to Toledo, Ohio, and entered news- 
aper work. 


of R. C., 1918-19 


He remained in this work for eight years 
nd then assumed the management of the E. D. 
Stair Theatres in Toledo. It was then that 
first perceived the possibilities of 
publicity work, and in 1910 cast his lot with 
[he Toledo Railways & Light Company, a Henry 
L. Doherty property, and became its publicity 

iger 

d has been the Secretary of the Toledo 
i Club for the past six years, and was 
Governor of the Seventh District, which included 
Ohio, Michigan and West Virginia, in 1917-18. 
Kelsey had charge of all the Toledo publicity 
the Third Liberty Loan, and the wonderful 
rk that he did during this campaign made it 
sible for Toledo to receive the Honor Flag of 
United States, as the first city over the top 
mediately following, Kelsey was prest into 
the service as publicity manager of the Three 
Million Dollar War Chest, and again the spirit 
{ the man and his wonderful insight on publicity 

ide it possible for Toledo to put it over. C 

\t college Ed won all the debates, which no 

ibt formed the foundation for the splendid 

ks he has made in Rotary ever since he has 
been a member. 

In 1900 he married Miss 

have no children 


Notary 


Erma Bateman. 


isive victory is won, and discouraged and 

unced any talk of peace until such victory 
complete. 

War Angelus Endorsed 

e War Angelus movement was endorsed. 

is a Movement to have Rotarians and the 

le in general devote one minute at a fixt 

laily during working hours to meditation 

ayer for the success of the cause of the 

Nations. The Convention urged the 

clubs to arrange for the observance of 

period at 11 o'clock a. m., the attention of 

ne to be called to it by the ringing of bells 

blowing of whistles. The Convention 

d the Angelus every day during its ses- 


i 


Chest idea was endorsed for local 


and the delegates were advised 
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to present the idea favorably to their various 
cities. 

The U. S. War and Navy Departments’ Com- 
missions on Training Camp Activities were 
urged to assume fuller control and supervision 
of the welfare and social work for the soldiers and 
sailors; they also were urged to determine the 
time and amount of the appeals for funds made 
by all organizations engaged in such work. The 
Rotary clubs were urged to support all patriotic 
and worthy plans to aid the Allied Nations, but 
the Convention decided that it is the duty of the 
International Association to endorse and support 
only those war measures which are endorsed and 
urged by one or more of the Governments of the 
Allied Nations. 

Big Welfare Work 

A comprehensive campaign of education to 
enlighten the people as to the grave dangers 
of venereal diseases, was recommended by the 
Convention to all the Rotary clubs. This ac- 
tion was taken following the presentation of 
moving pictures prepared by the United States 
Government, on the subject of such diseases, and 
the statement that 83 per cent of such cases 
among the military forces originate in civil com- 
munities before the men enter the service. Such 
education, according to the resolution adopted 
by the Convention, should be first in the club 
and then in the community outside, if possible. 
Each club is recommended to appoint a com- 
mittee to aid the Government in this educational 
work, and to secure for its city the films, pre- 
pared by the Government, for use in this con- 





HOW THE CONVENTION VOTED 

The first ballot for the election of a new 
president of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs, at the Kansas City Con- 
vention, resulted as follows 
John Poole of Washington, D. C....... 217 
R.A. McDowell of Louisville, Ky. ..205 
H. J. Brunnier of San Francisco, Calif...107 

In accordance with the International 
Constitution, on the second vote the 
delegates voted for either Poole or McDow- 
ell. The second vote was: 


Poole........  atdesdcticaeameiee asin 273 
McDowell... peencteing pikaskas 244 
Upon motion of McDowell the election 


of Poole was made unanimous. 

Vote for Vice-Presidents 
Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Ga....... 
Edward R. Kelsey of Toledo, Ohio.. 
Willard I. Lansing of Providence, R. I 
W. H. Richardson, Jr., of Austin, Tex.. 
Harold N. Rust of Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... 
George Brigden of Toronto, Ont. 
Percival G. Rennick of Peoria, III... .§ 
Charles W. Dawson of Muskogee, Okla. 67 
Luther A. Brewer of Cedar Rapids, la... 58 


7 
) 

* 
186 
l 

1 

I 

1 
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M. B. Rosenberry of Madison, Wis......... 36 
A. G. Shortle of Albuquerque, N. M 30 


The three highest are the Ist, 2nd and 
3rd vice-presidents 


Vote for Treasurer 


Rufus F. Chapin of Chicago, III 535 
Vote for Sergeant-at-Arms 
Alfred E. Rowlands of El Paso, Texa 297 
Orville J. Fee of Lincoln, Neb...... 218 
Vote for Secretary 
Chesley R. Perry of Chicago, HM a 


unanimously re-elected Secretary, by t 


newly elected Board of Directors 
Board of Directors 
President John Poole; Immediate Past 
resident E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg 
First Vice-President Albert S. Adam 


Second Vice-President Edward R. Kelsey 
and Third Vice-President Willard | 
Lansing, comprise the Board of Direct 

is provided by constitution 











WILLARD I. LANSING 
Third Vice-President, I. A. of R. ¢ 





Wit ARD | | ANSING., the newly elect 
Third Vice-President of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, is a native 
Providence, R. I., having been born in tha 
city November 22, 1869. He secured his edu 
cation in the public schools and th Colle 
Hard Knocks He has been In the lumb 
Dusiness for twenty-five year in partnershit 
with his father, the Lansing Lumber Company 
being the name of the concern. Hi i M n 
an Odd Fellow, and a member of the Knight 
ol Pythias He take in active I i rominge 
part in civic affairs and is a member of 
Chamber of Commerce 

Lansing has been a Rotarian for ra 

irs and it was largely thru his efforts that 
difficult situation in Providence wa ucct 
fully workt out several years ago when the twe 
Rotary clubs in that city were amalgamated 
At that time there were in existence the Rotar 
Club of Providence and the Rotary Club 
Rhode Isl ind When the two < ub wer 
amalgamated Lansing was elected presid 
of the Providence Club. 

At the Atlanta Rotary Convention in 
he was elected governor of District l, 
prising the six New England stat h 
that office until his election as Internat 
Vice-President in Kansas City Durin 


term as district governor he devoted his ener 
} of making Rotar 


eal th + 1 
successfully to thi isk 


New England 


nection. At the meeting of the new 


1 


ol Directors it was de ided to ask the cl 


+] 


delay action in the matter until the 


can recommend a plan of procedur 
The Convention requested each Rota 
secretary to report to the 


tary, on forms te > sent out by him, 


Wal 


information regarding Rotarians it 


rhe International Rotary Service Flag, sl 


the Convention, indicated that 1,070 Rotarians 


were in war service, but it was felt that tl 


ber was too small to represent the real sit 
Rotarians in War Service 
It was decided that a Ro , 
members in war service fror o | 
ind remit the dues of such members 
he club sha yntinue t » the 
tion he ye i ita ta a the ac 
THe Rotartan for ea rj 
vice whos nbe ip I é 


\ 





OF PROVIDENCE 


ry clul 


International secre- 


the de sired 


service 


own 


iS Fi 
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EL 


Sergeant-at-arms, I. A. of R. C., 1918-19 
fond , - 


ALFRED E. ROWLANDS OF 


LFRED |! ROWLANDS, elected sergeant- 
\ it-arms of International Rotary at the 
Kan City Convention, is a past president of 
the Rotary Club of El Paso, Texas, of which he 
ne of the charter members He is the 
manager at E! Paso for the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, in charge of Southwestern 
[exa nd New Mexico. 
Rowlands was born in Wales in 1874 and has 
been a resident of the United States since 1911, 
ine the British Isles to work for the Burroughs 
company and being attacht to the San Francisco 
office of that concern 
It w in San Francisco, early in 1913, that Al 
was first inspired with Rotary. He was a dele- 
gate to the Houston Convention in 1914, t 
the San Francisco Convention in 1915, to the 
Cincinnati Convention in 1916 During 1915 
he was president of El Paso Rotary, president of 
the El Paso Ad club, and president of the Men's 
Club (Episcopal 


and leading 


Rowlands has taken an active 
part in community affairs. He had charge of the 
advertising in the last Red Cross drive, and 


was one of the three men in charge of the organ- 


izing of the War Savings Stamp campaign 


The Convention approved the action of the 
Board of Directors in declaring that, in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Association, its offi- 
cers should be permitted and expected to make 
themselves of service in particular to the affiliat- 
ing clubs of any nation represented in the 
Association, and that the spirit of such service 
be reflected in the editorial conduct of THE 
ROTARIAN. 

\ number of resolutions were adopted and 
other motions acted upon favorably, which might 
national in scope, instead of in- 
ternational, but the convention accepted the 
ruling of President Pidgeon that any matter 
had to do with the successful conduct of 
international in 


appear to be 


which 
the war would be considered 


altho only national in practice. 


CUCL, 
British Hospitality to Soldiers 

[he presentation by Thos. Stephenson of the 

wonderful hospitality plan, started by the Liver 

pool Rotary Club, by Ro 

tarians and others in the British Isles are open d 

\merican soldiers and sailors, was followed 


which the homes of 


to 
by the adoption of a resolution of thanks and an 
expression of approbation of the vision of those 
who perceived the situation and the opportunity 
to still further cement the ties of international 


This plan has been officially ap- 


friendship 
proved by the British Government. 
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It was recommended that Rotary take special 
interest in and endorse boys’ work and that each 
club support organized boys’ work and appoint 
a permanent committee to handle the task. An 
effort was made to have the convention specifical- 
ly endorse one boys’ organization, but the 
effort failed. 

The report of the Special Assembly on Re- 
quired Military Training was unanimously 
adopted. This report included a_ resolution 
endorsing compulsory universal military train- 
ing and urging all Rotary clubs to appoint special 
committees to expedite the movement. 

All of the above enumerated actions have to 
do directly with the winning of the war. In ad- 
dition, a number of resolutions were adopted 
committing Rotary to action which will have in- 
direct effect upon the winning of the war. 


Big Public Affairs Program 

The Convention adopted the report of the 
Committee on Public Affairs, and in that re- 
port, and by its adoption, Rotary was com- 
mitted 

lo the education of youths in patriotism and 
civic duties. 

To the conservation of human life. 

To the nationalization of foreign-born resi- 
dents. 

lo the utilization of all tillable soil. 

To inducing men to study community, state, 
and national problems and to exercise their 
right to vote. 

lo the promotion of rifle clubs. 

To the work of inducing men in sma!l com- 
munities contiguous to Rotary clubs, to accept 
and live Rotary principles. 

lo the establishment of civic centers in the 
smaller cities. 

lo the support or organization of community 
choral societies in the small cities. 

lo the settlement of the labor and other prob- 
lems. 

The Convention provided for the creation of a 
committee to collect data and determine how 
Rotary can be a force in settling the problem of 





athe 


Russell F,. Greiner, Chairman of Kansas City 
Convention Executive Committee, after he knew 
the Convention was a success. 
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THE BRITISH ROTARY DELEGATES 
Andrew Home-Morten and Thomas Stephenso 

NDREW HOME-MORTON of London, (o: 
IX the left) and Thomas Stephenson of Edi 
burgh (on the right), were the delegates fr 
British and Irish Rotary Clubs to the Interna 


tional Rotary Convention at Kansas City 
also they were the representatives of the Briti 
Government at the Convention. 

Home-Morton is the president of the Briti 
Association of Rotary Clubs, and governor 
Rotary District No. 24, comprising the Unit 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. He 
past president of the London Rotary Club 
native of Airdrie, Lanarkshire, Scotland, but 
resident of the British Capital since 
classification in London Rotary is “Engineer 
Industrial Works Designer’’; member of the In 
stitutes of Mechanical Engineers, Civil Eng 
neers, Electrical Engineers; partner in firm 
Home-Morton & Gibson, consulting engineers 
No. 2 Eldon Street, London, E. G. 2; graduate 
of University of Glasgow and the Royal Technica! 
School; specializes in the design, lay-out, and 
equipment of industrial works for economical 
production, and the promotion, reorganization 
and technical management of manufacturing 
premises. 

Thomas Stephenson was born in Edinburgh 
and still lives there and is secretary of the British 
Association of Rotary Clubs. He was educated 
at the Edinburgh Institution and the University 
of Edinburgh; has spent a number of years in 
India and has visited most of the European coun- 
tries. He is the proprietor and editor of The 
Prescriber, a monthly medical journal with a 
circulation thruout the world; Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and of the Chemical 
Society; 1916-17 was chairman of the Board oi 
Examiners of the Pharmaceutical Society, an 
office neld by his father many years before. 
Stevie became a Rotarian in 1912; he was a 
delegate to the Houston Convention in 1914 and 
has devoted a great deal of time and energy, 
with much enthusiasm, to Rotary; and it may 
be said that its flourishing condition in the 
British Isles is largely due to his work. 


L ddl 





employer and employe, and report at the next 
convention. 

The Rotary clubs of the United States were 
urged to work in close harmony with loca! 
chambers of commerce and with the Chamber 0! 
Commerce of the United States. Rotary clubs 
in other countries were urged to take similar 
action with respect to their commercial organiza 
tions. 

Community Service Pledge 

A Community Service resolution was 2d ypted 
pledging Rotary clubs continuously to surve) 
field of community life to ascertain commu 


tr 


a 
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nex 


were 


local 


needs; to get behind existing organizations creat- 
ed to meet these needs and strengthen such or- 
vanizations when that is required and possible; 
+o undertake as a Rotary proposition to do only 
those community services which cannot be so well 
done by other organizations or institutions, if 
ich bodies are developt to the proper degree of 





ficiency. Last year’s Community Service 
A pledge was renewed. 
j The report of the Committee on Business 
i \ethods was adopted, and this report stresses the 
i vital importance of craft associations for the 
; development of civic efficiency and patriotic 


work, and urges upon Rotarians the necessity 
3 of organizing efficient craft associations to spread 
q Rotary principles and practices thruout the busi- 
ness world. The responsibility for the work of 
encouraging the development and handling of 
q the Vocational Sections in Rotary was placed 
with the Committee on Business Methods. 
New legislation to take care of appeals for 





g help at times of great disasters, was enacted. 
: [he International Directors were authorized 
‘ o consider such appeals, decide whether Rotary 
a hould undertake a contribution, determine the 

4 :mount and apportion the sum pledged among 

a the clubs on the basis of membership. The club’s 

4 quota may be taken from the club treasury 6r 

| = raised by contributions, and the sum is to be 
sent to the International secretary. Should 


Rotary club desire financial aid from Ro- 
tary, the appeal should be sent to the Interna- 
onal sec retary and not to the other clubs. 





Revised Constitution Adopted 





Important legislation was enacted by the Con- 

ition which had relation to Rotary as an 
rganization and its method of conduct. 

rhe International Constitution and 
Laws was adopted unanimously, substantially 






revised 











ng Sesston of Rotary Convention. John Poole 
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ROTARY CONVENTION PUTS ITS 
STAMP OF APPROVAL ON 
THIS MAGAZINE 


Resolution adopted at Kansas City. 

Whereas, during the past year 
notable changes have been made in 
the size, style and general make-up 
of the official publication of the In- 


ternational Association of Rotary 
Clubs; now therefore it is 
Resolved, by the Ninth Annual 


Convention of the International As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs that the 
action of the Board of Directors in 
making these changes in the size, 
style and general make-up of THE 
ROTARIAN is heartily endorsed and 
expression is hereby given to the 
general recognition and approval of 
the magazine as worthily representa- 
tive of Rotary both in its appearance 
and its context. 











in the same form in which it was printed and 
distributed prior to the Convention. 
Legislation About Classifications 

The classification problem was dealt with by 

the adoption of the report of the Special As- 

sembly making thé following recommendations 
Exclusive classification is fundamental to 
Rotary. 

A man’s classification must be his principal 

vocation, the vocation and not the amount 


of | 


It is contrary to Rotary to create a classifica 


Jusiness to govern. 


tion to take care of a man not entitled to 


membership because his vocation does not 


new president, 1s tn the front row near center markt 





wilh an 


consume at least sixty per cent of his busi 


ness activities. 
The classification question was referred to the 
district conferences for discussion. 
ad- 
vised to profit by the experience of the older 


The younger clubs and new clubs were 


clubs, and a'low the selection of new mem- 
by the Membership Committee or 
board of directors, instead of by vote of the 


bers 


club as a whole. 


Safeguarding Rotary Emblem 


The use of the Rotary emblem was safeguarded 
by the following legislation: 
The emblem shall not be used in combina 
tion with any other emblem. 
Rotarians should wear it in simple form, 
cording to ‘ndividual wishes. 
It shall not be used on business stationery, 


except on the stationery of the club or of the 
International Association. 

Its use as a trade mark is forbidden. 

Ladies connected with Rotary may wear 
emblem. 

The motif of th 


cnange d 


design was left ut 


An effort to prohibit the of the emblem 
upon show windows and automobiles wa 
defeated, both the Special Assembly and the 
Convention being about evenly divided on 
the que t1o! 

Club Programs by the Year 

[he Convention adopted the report of th 
Special Assembly on planning club progra 
the year, a digest of such report being that R 
iry clubs should pian their programs in ad 
for the administration year; that the prog 
include four elements—fun and fellowship st : 
Rotary education, ideas and ideals in business, 
community and social service: that eacl ib 
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determine the best method of securing these re- 
sults—three suggested methods being given, viz: 

program committee with full authority for the 
vear: twelve committees, one for each month; a 
division of the club into as many groups as there 
ire meetings. 

The re 
Education, 
to educate Rotarians as to Rotary, 
International Directors 


ommendations of the Committee on 
for a continuous program thru the 
were re- 


for final 


veal 
¢erred to the 
iction 
was authorized to submit at the 
next convention a revised Standard Constitu- 
tion and Model By-laws for Rotary clubs. 


\ + 
4 committee 


Attendance Reports 
[The question of enforcing and reporting at- 
tendance was considered and the following action 
was taken: 
The attention of the officers and members of 
of strictly 


1 


clubs .was invited to the necessity 
enforcing the attendance rules, and the accepting 
of excuses for absences only where most clearly 
justified 

The Convention approved the rule 
Rotarian the right to be recorded as attending a 
meeting of his own club, altho absent, provided 
he attends a meeting of another club in the same 


giving a 


1 
WeeK < 


Each club secretary was requested to report 


ind so reports to his secretary. 


promptly, to his district governor, immediately 


ifter the last meeting of each month, the club's 
endance for the past month, upon the forms 
vided by International Headquarters. 
Che distric governors were requested to -for- 
promptly to the International president 


nd International secretary, the consolidated 


reports of attendance of clubs in their 


districts. 


Magazine is Approved 


j 


Was adopted tl 


endorsing the 


‘ 


\ resolution 
_ as le and ge 1 make-up of 
ange in size, styie and general Make-up Ol 
THe Rotarian, and approving the magazine as 
worthily representative of Rotary, both in ap- 
pearance and context. 
[he International directors 


were authorized 


to consider the employment of one or more 
field secretaries to visit clubs particularly in 


peed of the Ipful suggestions, these men to work in 


ROTARIAN 
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Rotarian Thornton Burgess of Springfield, Mass., ‘‘The Bed Time Story Man," telling stories to 


co-operation with the district governors and the 
International secretary. 

A resolution was adopted unanimously that 
nternational Rotary shall send competent 
representatives to the British Isles, within twelve 
months, to promote closer relations between the 
Association and clubs in that country and to 
further the cause of international friendship. 

Trophy Winners 

Four trophies were awarded. 

The Rotary Club of Tulsa won the silver at- 
tendance trophy, put up by Houston at Buffalo 
in 1913 for the largest percentage of attendance. 
Tulsa will retain the cup until the next conven- 
tion. 

The Vocational Section attendance trophy, 
also donated by Houston Rotary, was wen by 
the Social Service Section, with a percentage 
attendance of thirty-four per cent. 

The ladies of Wichita won the Ladies attend- 
ance cup, donated by the Atianta Rotary Club 
last year, with an attendance of forty-four per 
cent. 

The golf tournament was won by R. A. 
McLaughlin, in a field of fifty-nine contestants, 
his score being 41 for the nine holes. The 
tournament was held on the links of the Blue 
Hills Golf Club. It was by far the largest Ro- 
tary golf tournament ever held, and credit for 





SONG HIT OF THE CONVENTION 
The following song was the song hit of the 
Ninth International Rotary Convention at 
Kansas City. It was sung by everybody 
upon every occasion outside the regular 
business sessions of the Convention, and 
sung once during a convention session when 
{Andrew Home-Morton of London, England, 
referred to it. The last line is repeated while 
the singer places the tip of his index finger on 
the crown of his head, and whirls around 
once in time with the rhythm. 
I’m a Prairie Flower 
I'm a little prairie flower, 
Growing wilder every hour. 
Nobody cares to cultivate me; 
I'm as wild as wild can be! 
I'm as wild as wild can be. 
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its great success is given to Rotarian John R 
Elliott of Kansas City, chairman of the commit [3 
tee in charge. McLaughlin is a Denver Rota. [i 
rian. Second place was taken by A. H. Geuting ] 
of Philadelphia, with a score of 43. 





Constitution Amendments 

In the revision of the International consti: 
tion, which was adopted by the Convention, t! 
committee, of which Estes Snedecor of Portland, 
Ore., was chairman, did a vast amount of ¢g 
work, and submitted a _ revised 
that should meet all the requirements of Inter 
national Rotary for many years, with fe 
changes. It was designed to be sufficient 
elastic to meet new conditions as they aris 





constitutior 


iene 


The new constitution is divided into two part 
the constitution proper, which sets forth 
fundamental laws of the organization; and th 
by-laws, which provide for the carrying int 
effect of the purposes of the constitution pro; 
The constitution may be amended only b 
regular convention. The by-laws may be ame! 
ed by the convention or by the Board of Dir 
tors at any regular meeting of the Board, wi! 
the approval of a majority of the affiliating cl 
voting upon the same in a referendum from tht 
headquarters office, at least forty days’ time bi 
ing given the clubs to register their vote up 
proposed amendment. 

The objects of the Association are mad 
specific and also are broader in scope and paralit 
to a certain degree, the objects of the indi 
Rotary club. 


aE Re 


er 


NAS Gs RR ce nn 








Special Changes in Constitution 





Newly affiliating clubs are required to pa 
charter fee of one dollar per thousand populat! ; 
of the city but not less than $25 nor more | : 
$100, to defray the expenses incident 
ganization and institution of the clu! 
create a fund for extension work. 

Authority is given to the Association t 
and prescribe a standard constitution 
use and adoption of all newly organi 
affiliating clubs. 

The Board of Directors is empowet 
vacancies in the office of district governor, *’ Ba 
ject to the approval of a majority o! 
dents of the clubs in the district affect 
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thousands of Kansas City Children in Old Troost Park, during Rotary convention week. 


t 
‘ 








in R 
mmit A new article was inserted defining the Board having it presented to the convention. In prac- In addition to the Special Assemblies, there 
Ro Directors and its powers, and the method of _ tically every case the recommendation of the was an interesting and helpful Round Table of 











conducting its business. 
The annual convention shall be held between 
5th and 25th days of June, the time and 
place to be determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Delegates from a majority of the affiliating 
lubs are necessary to constitute a quorum for 
the holding of a convention. 

rhe provisions regarding the voting of proxies 

m clubs in countries outside the one where the 

nvention is held, were clarified. 

Legislation regarding the district organiza- 
tion, and the conduct of affairs of the district, 
vering substantially the practices that have 
been followed in the past two years was enacted. 

One provision in the new constitution defines 
a Rotarian to be a member in good standing of an 
affiliating club, and provides that such a man 
shall be entitled to use and wear the Rotary 
emblem. 

The By-Laws provide: pre-convention nomi- 
nations and convention nominations in accord- 
ince with the practice of the last two 
years; method of voting at conventions; duties 
{ officers, including the district governors; 

ties of committees; boundaries of districts with 
power to the Board of Directors to change these 
woundaries after notice is given to the clubs 

ted; creation and disbursements of funds; 
wer to adopt a Rotary Code of Ethics and to 
mend the same; rules of procedure for the con- 
ntion 

Special Assemblies Successful 
Special Assemblies were unusually suc- 

There were nine of these and each was 
ttended—the attendance ranging from 100 

Provision was made in the program by 

e conclusions of the Special Assemblies 

orted back to the convention for action 

ain body. 
cedure added to the importance of the 
Assemblies. They fulfilled their func- 
lich, as announced in the program, was 
itate the transaction of business by the 
ni, by doing much of the preliminary 
liscussing at length a problem before 


Kn) 
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Special Assembly was adopted by the Conven- 


tion. 

These Special Assemblies and their officers 
were: 

Club Programs by the Year: Rev. Charles 


Lee Reynolds of Newark, N. J., chairman. 

Proposed New Constitution: Robert Stone of 
Topeka, Kansas, chairman. 

Required Military Training: B. F. 
Champaign, IIl., chairman. 

Rotary and the Chamber of Commerce: 
Fred C. Richmond of Salt Lake City, chairman. 

Subdividing Classifications: Chas. Jerome 
Edwards of Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman. 

The Employe and the Rotarian Employer: 
Walter R. Staples of Roanoke, Va., chairman. 

The Rotary Emblem: Thomas Stephenson 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, chairman. 

War Chests: Frank E. Hering of South Bend, 
Ind., chairman. 

Work Among Boys: Harry L. Miller of San 
Antonio, Texas, chairman. 

The results of the deliberations of the Special 
Assemblies were disclosed previously in the men- 
tion made of 
vention. 


Harris of 


legislation enacted by the con- 





CUP WINNERS AT KANSAS CITY 


The Club Attendance Trophy was won 
by the Rotary Club of Tulsa, Oklahoma, to 
hold until the next convention. 

The Vocational Attendance Trophy was 
won by the Social Service Section for the 
largest percentage of attendance at the 
Vocational Sections meetings, thirty-four 
per cent 

The Ladies Attendance Cup was won 
by the ladies of Wichita, Kansas, with an 
attendance of forty-four per cent 

The Rotary Golf tournament was played 
at the Blue Hills Golf Club links. Fifty- 
nine Rotarians finisht the tournament, by 
far the largest number in any tournament 


during a Rotary Convention. R A 
McLaughlin, of the Denver Rotary Club, 
was the winner and was awarded the 


trophy for the ensuing year. His score 


was 41 for the nine holes. 
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Mor- 


gan of Buffalo, as chairman, and with Paul H 


Club Secretaries, presided over by Godfrey 


Scholz of San Antonio, as secretary. 


Successful Section Meetings 


The Vocational 


ceptionally successful, being well attended and 


Section Meetings were e@CX 


interesting. Nearly 200 Sections held meet- 
ings. Constructive action was taken at some, 
and helpful discussions markt all. The at 


tendance trophy was won by the Social Service 


29 in the 


Section, with a 
Assoc jation, o! 


total membership ot 
whom 10 


were in attendance 
| 


at their section meeting. The trophy was award 


ed on the basis of percentage. 


Other sections had a larger attendance in 
numbers, altho smaller in percentage of their 
total membership in the Association. Among 
these were: 

Name of Section. Number at meeting 
Attorneys at law 78 
\utomobiles 62 
Physicians and Surgeons 62 
Clergymen 59 
Bankers 58 
Life Insurance 57 
Lumber 52 
Grain, Hay & Flour.. 50 


Liberty Bond Resolution 

The Vocational Stock and Bond 
Brokers adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, It has come to the attention of the 
Stock, Bond and Investment Section of the In 
ternational Association of Rotary Clubs that 
there has been a very considerable activity by) 
brokers, dealers, promoters, and houses of issu 
in encouraging the sale and exchange of Liberty 
Bonds for other securities; and 


Section of 


ee 1 
I 


Whereas, A circular letter, authorized by th 
Treasury Department of the United States a1 
transmitted thru the Federal Reserve Banks 
the several districts, states that this practice 
specifically disapproved by the Treasury De 
partment, and characterizes its cor 
an act unfriendly to the Government, and further 
requests that the nearest Federal Reserve 
be promptly advised of such cases, giving the 
name and address of the Company and its officers 
issuing the stock which is being offered, and the 

of the sa 


f 


tinuance 


Bank 


aii & 


name lesman; now therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Stock, Bond and Investment 
Section of the International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs that this activity and practice above 
referred to be condemned and that the attitude 
of the Treasury Department be heartily ap- 
proved; and that all members of Rotary clubs 
be requested to cooperate with the Treasury De- 
partment by reporting instances of this kind 
that may come to their attention, as requested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury 

The deliberations of all the sections turned on 
the pivotal point of winning the war. Chairman 
Morse reports that the Vocational Section work 
‘has gone forward and has greatly exceeded our 


expectations. 


Impressions of the Convention 
It is given to few to be present at and to par- 
ticipate in a more impressive occasion than the 
opening International ,Rotary 
Convention at Kansas City, Mo., in the beau- 
tiful Orpheum Theatre, Tuesday morning, June 
25, 1918. 


session of the 


The delegations from other countries than 
the one in which the Convention was held ap- 
peared in the order in which Rotary entered 
the reé spective countries. 

The seats on the main floor and some in the 
balcony were reserved for the voting delegates, 
and the delegates from the United States Ro- 
tary clubs were in their places by 8:30. The 
boxes and the remaining seats in the balcony and 
ind most of the seats in the second balcony were 
filled with non-voting delegates, ladies and other 
gvuests. 

Promptly at 8:45 the delegates from the Cana- 
dian clubs entered the stage door and marcht 
across the platform, with their flag which was 
inserted in the standard holder near the back 
of the stage, and down to their seats in the 
theatre. 

Then came the delegates from the British 
Home-Morton and Stephenson, carrying 
the Union Jack of the British Empire, which was 
placed in the standard holder. 

Followed the three delegates from Cuba, 
Dr. E. M. Porto, Thos. F. Turull, and Chas. 
H. Stapleton, who placed their Cuban flag with 


| sles, 


the others. 

Last came the International officers, preceded 
by the United States flag, and led by President 
Pidgeon. The Stars and Stripes and the Rotary 
Headquarters flag were placed with the Union 
Jack and the Cuban Star, the officers took their 





seats on the platform, and Russell F. Greiner 
of Kansas City, chairman of the convention 
Executive Committee, called the convention 
to order. 

Music of Patriotic*Hearts 


There was no other music than the throbbing 
of patriotic hearts and the cheering of patriotic 
throats and the clapping of patriotic hands. 
Outside, in the sunlit streets of Kansas City, 
were bands a-playing, and an imitation tank 
from Omaha and a real one from Peoria a-pop- 
ping. 

Few clergymen have had as attentive a con- 
gregation as had The Very Reverend John 
Cavanaugh, C. S. C., Rector and President of 
the University of Notre Dame, at Notre Dame, 
Indiana, when he pronounced the opening prayer 
of the Ninth International Rotary Convention. 


At its conclusion there were lowered from the 
heights above the stage, a mammoth Rotary 
Wheel bearing above it the legend ‘‘Welcome”’ 
and then beside it, a beautiful service flag for 
Rotary, bearing a single shining big blue star 
and under it the figures ‘‘1070.”’ 

The atmosphere seemed charged with dynamic 
patriotism, with an exalted desire to put that 
feeling to practical work. The applause was 
frequent and spontaneous. The crowd ‘“re- 
acted”’ in an astonishingly quick fashion. 

Frank Mulholland, with his wonderful talk 
about the men who are making the world safe, 
closed the morning session, but perhaps the 
climax of that morning came when Andrew 
Home-Morton of London, president of the Brit- 
ish Association of Rotary Clubs, closed his re- 
sponse to his introduction to the convention, by 
presenting to the International Association, the 
Union Jack which he had so lovingly brought 
from London, kissing it with a simple, fervent 
gesture, as it past from his hands. 


Cheers Roll Up Like Waves 


‘‘We have brought over from the old country,” 
said Home-Morton, ‘‘one of our dear old flags. 
We would have liked to have had it made in silk, 
but silk is needed in these days for airplanes, not 
for making flags. I would have you believe that 
in every thread of that flag, which after all is but 
the red, white, and blue differently arranged 
from yours, but still the same old red, white, and 
blue—I would have you believe that there is 
woven into every thread of it, the brotherly 
love of Great Britain, and all that it stands for 


_ Se eee 


y, 


Portion of the Kansas City Rotary Convention crowd in the street outside the Orpheum 
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Theatre after adjournment of the opzning session. 


in this mighty struggle for civilization and 
humanity.” 

Everyone in the crowded theatre was stand. 
ing and the cheering continued for many seconds. 
and gradually grew less, only to come up again 
and again, like successive waves. 

And then Dr. Porto from Havana spoke op 
behalf of Cuba, spoke in fluent English altho he 
apologized for his inability to think in Spanish 
and speak accurately in English, and brought 
from little Cuba the message that she was ready 
to give her all to the support of the cause of 
world freedom. 

“On the inside of every Rotarian,” said Dr, 
Porto, ‘‘there is a patriot, a man loyal to his 
country, a man that may at a moment hear the 
unwritten law command him to arm his hand 
to avenge the cruel brutalities of soldiers to yn- 
armed men and inoffensive children and women. 

“‘T want you to allow me to express from the 
depths of my heart the greatest feelings and 
sentiments of sympathy and endorsement of the 
action of the United States in sending abroad a 
most powerful army to help, with the Tommies 
and the Poilus to destroy the dynasty of the 
Prussians. Your most glorious navy, descendent 
of Paul Jones, of Farragut, of Dewey, has proven 
that the treacherous submarine could not pre- 
vent them from bringing to the other side the 
most powerful army that ever crossed the ocean, 
And why? Because they were fearless, vigilant, 
and ready behind their guns. 

“‘T must send a word to the English soldiers, 
the brave soldiers that in small number at the 
beginning of the war stopt the onward march 
of the Germans to the channel ports. 


Praise for French Soldiers 

“Bravest of the brave, of the gallant soldiers 
of all days, those heroic French with which 
Napoleon tramped so many times the road to 
victory, the same soldiers who have covered 
themselves with honor and glory in all history! 
The French soldiers didn’t have enough so they 
wanted more and in that celebrated resistance 
at Verdun they made the impossible living his- 
tory as they cried, They shall not pass. 

‘“‘And a tribute to the Italians, those blue- 
coated soldiers of the mountains, the Alpines— 
they have been taught by their mothers in their 
cradles how grand it is to die for liberty! 

“And among all those who are fighting for 
liberty and democracy, what can be said about 
Belgium? Belgium, the fearless Belgium whose 
king prefers to lose hiscountry rather than submit 
to the dominion of Germany! The most divine 
fearlessness that can be imagined or. described 
has been exemplified in Belgium. So many 
political, social and religious leaders have 
sacrificed their lives there for the good of their 
country, and at the front they are led by the 
great figure of Albert, King of Belgium, who 
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efers the devastation of his country to dishonor! 
“IT want to present you, Mr. President, with 
two gifts which I have brought from home. In 
ne you will find all the views of our great city. 
| call it great because I love it so—we all love it so 
much that we cannot have it any other way— 
and in the other one you will find the pictures 
f our great manufacturing plants where we 
ve made the sugar which we sent up to you. 
“Also I give you this poor flag—lI say ‘poor’ 
because it has only a single star—but I commend 

to you to put alongside the forty-eight that 
vou have in your Old Glory.” 


pr 


fla 


Stars and Stripes for Britons 


Again there was the wonderful moment Wed- 
nesday morning when the Atlanta Rotary Club 
presented to Home-Morton for the British As- 
sociation, a beautiful silken United States flag. 
The presentation address was made by Rev. 
M. Ashby Jones, the Georgia Rotarian who 
presented the Stars and Stripes to the Interna- 
tional Association at Atlanta last year, in a 
speech which will never fade from the minds of 
those who heard it. 

In the words of one Rotarian at Kansas City, 
who had been at Atlanta, Rotarian Jones 
achieved the impossible and not only duplicated 
his Atlanta effort, but exceeded it. At the con- 
clusion of his words—it was not a speech, it 
was more a prayer of exalted patriotism—he 
said: 

“Our task is nothing less than to make a new 
world, a new world builded upon the fundamental 
principles that ‘governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.’ 
For that purpose and that alone, flies that flag 
in France. Brothers of the British Isles, 
this flag is yours too. By the light of the stars 
and the blood red stripes of this flag, the Daugh- 
ter of Democracy pledges to the Mother of 
Political Liberty a consecrated comradeship in a 
fight for the freedom of the world.”’ 

And as the flag was handed to Home-Morton 
by Bert Adams and Willis Timmons of Atlanta, 
and he took it in his arms, it seemed that the thea- 
tre roof would be lifted by the volume of the 
cheering that burst from every throat. Allen 
Albert struck up The Star Spangled Banner, and 
everyone joined, and there was sung, without 
musical accompaniment, without premeditated 
design, but with a spontaneous, exalted, up- 
lifted spirit of world service, perhaps as great a 
rendition of the American national hymn as ever 
has been given. 

Canada Presents Flag 
Again, on Friday, at the conclusion of the 
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‘ejt corner was brought by the Omaha Rotarians. 





address by Honorable Hugh Guthrie, Solicitor- 
General of Canada, came another spontaneous 
outburst of patriotism and international friend- 
ship. Home-Morton took the Union Jack from 
the flag stand and started to the front of the 
stage. Secretary Perry took up the Stars and 
Stripes and marcht beside him. Doctor Porto 
brought forward the Cuban flag and Vice-Presi- 
dent McDowell followed with the Rotary flag. 
British, United States, and Cuban flags were 
entwined and the Rotary flag was held aloft, in 
their rear. 

And once again, the spirit of international 
patriotism was strikingly manifested when the 
Canadian Rotarians presented to the Interna- 
tional Association, thru President W. H. Sedg- 
wick of Hamilton, a handsome Union Jack to 
“find place, side by side, with the silken Rotary 
flag, the symbol of that beautiful and growing 
fellowship which finds such splendid expression 
in International Rotary and which means so 
much for the civilization of the world.” 


The President’s Promenade 


The reception and dance in honor of the presi 
dent, at the great Convention Hall, Tuesday 
night, was as beautiful a party as has ever graced 
an International Rotary gathering. 
hall was artistically decorated, largely with the 
flags and colors of the Allied nations. 
were seats enough for every one and dancing 
space, on a splendid dancing floor, to accommo 
date all who desired to dance. 

The party began with a grand march, led by 
President and Mrs. Pidgeon, with the spotlight 
playing upon them, the band playing patriotic 
music, and the flag of the country of the con 
vention—the United States—shown in electric 
light at one end of the hall. 
was followed with the entrance of the representa 
tives from other countries, Great Britain, Cana 
da, and Cuba. 

And the mammoth Rotary Club meeting in 
the same place which brought the convention to a 
close Friday night was equally as inspiring and 
effective. Around the great oval dancing floor 
were grouped scores of small tables where light 
refreshments were served. The final 
of the convention was transacted between dances. 

It was upon this occasion that Arch Klumph 
of Cleveland won new laurels by his speech pre 
senting to President Pidgeon, on behalf of the 


The great 
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is the Kid Kiltie band of London, Ontario 





clubs in the Association, $1,500 worth of Canadi- 
an Victory Bonds, upon a silver platter. 

It was here that President Pidgeon, in perhaps 
the happiest speech of the many happy ones 
which he made during the week, presented to 
Russell Greiner, on behalf of the Kansas City 
Rotarians, a handsome watch; and the 
ever-ready, was so overcome with emotion that 
his thanks, and 
‘They that 
Russ Greiner he ain't got no style; he’s style 
all the while; he’s stvle all the while.”’ 


Russ, 


he couldn’t finish words of 


everybody got up and sang: say 


And it was here that the newly elected officers 
And Presi- 
dent Raymond Havens of the Kansas City Club 
and member of the Convention Executive 
Committee lined up tte 314 members of the club 
in the center of the dancing floor and pointed 
them out as the men who had made possible 


were presented to the Convention. 


the holding of the great convention without a 
‘they and not the Executive Committee. 
And also, it that Willard 
was publicly thanked by the Kansas City Ro- 
tarians, for the splendid manner in which he and 


slip 


was here Lansing 


his fellow Rotarians from New England made the 
Park on Wednesday 
night such a pleasant success and was given an 
the 


bean supper at Electric 


automobile dinner service by Kansas City 
Rotarians; Willard hit 
the credit to the Kansas City 
and for serving 


and back and gave 


Rotarians for bak- 


ing the beans right them prop- 


erly—for the Rotarians of Kansas City and of 
the other Kansas City across on the Kansas 
side, were the handsome waiters at the bean 


supper and box lunch. 
New President Makes Bow 


And it was Friday night, amid these beautiful 
surroundings and in an atmosphere of delightful 
comradeship, that John Poole made his bow as 
the new International President, after President 
Pidgeon had given the gavel to him with a state- 
ment of regret because he was leaving behind 
him the most eventful year of his life, and a prom 
ise that John would find the coming year one of 
the greatest in his life. 

John said a few words and then closed by 

a French gen- 
fall in 


reading a wonderful tribute from 
eral to the first 
just a year from that night. 

The trophies were awarded Friday night, 


Americans to France, 


and 
are ; <= by | | 1 singing | 1e 
there was music by bands, and singing, and some 
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‘stunts,’’ and a splendid speech on behalf of 
War Savings Stamps, and a beautiful talk by 
Madame Guerin on the war, and some more 


dancing, and then the 

must intrude themselves at the finish of Rotary’s 

great annual international friendship feast. 
Delightful Relaxation 


good-byes that always 


he afternoon and evening at Electric Park 
on Wednesday was a delightful relaxation and 
diver from the strenuosity of the business 
of the This beautiful amusement 
park was closed to every one except Rotarians, 


“sion 
convention. 


who began to congregate there about four o'clock 
in the afternoon. By 5:30, the park was com- 
fortably filled with Rotarians and their 
and guests, in their club uniforms, with gaudy 
sun-shades, startling hats—pink and green and 
blue Under the pavilion in front of 
the band stand, the Kansas City Rotarians were 
busily at work getting the tables ready for the 
ean supper. 

Chere was a patriotic parade about the park 
while photographers tock movie films and set 
views and panoramas; the soda pop stands and 
> cream cone stands were freely patronized, 
and the roller coasters; 


ladies 


and white. 


the ice 
because it was warm; 
and the shooting galleries; and the other con- 
cessions and shows. 
And the Bean Supper 

At 6:30 everybody sat down for the bean sup- 
per, but the beans were delayed in their journey 
from the bakery to the park. After a while 
a great autotruck, loaded with hot beans, baked 
according to New England Rotary's specific 
instructions, grunted into the park to the accom- 
paniment of much cheering by the waiting diners. 
But it was worth waiting for, and when the supper 
was over, each one wrapped up his bean pot— 
a souvenir from New England Rotary—and the 
big crowd broke up into hundreds smaller 
crowds, for more fun, for a swim, for a band 
concert, for the display at the electric fountain. 
large, afternoon and evening, as 
his first experience at a 


It was a fine, 
one Rotarian exprest it 
Rotary Convention. 

Public Patriotic Meetings 

Thruout the week there were patriotic meetings 
of a public nature at which the Rotary bands 
played and Rotarians made inspiring talks. 
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One of the many delightful treats provided by Kansas City for the ladies at the Convention we 


Rotarian Thornton W. Burgess of Spring- 
field, Mass., the ‘‘Bed Time Story Man,”’ enter- 
tained a crowd of ten thousand or more children 
in one of the city parks. 

The Wake Up, America! film presented Mon- 
day night at the Garden theater, as the con- 
tribution of the Rotary Club of Dayton to the 
\Win-the-War Convention was so inspiring and 
so well appreciated that it was repeated the next 
day. 

Across the street from the Orpheum Theatre 
(where the Convention were held) 
was a splendid War Camp Community Service 
exhibit, showing Rotarians some of the great 
results of this phase of war work to the success 
of which they have contributed so greatly. 
Joseph Lee of Boston, president of the Recrea- 
tion Association of America which is in charge 
of the War Camp Community Service, addrest 
the convention briefly and paid Rotary and 
Rotarians a great compliment when he said, 

“I have come here to thank Rotary for the 
very efficient service it has given to the War 
Camp Community Service. Rotary has helpt 
us to raise the money we needed, money raised 
largely thru Rotary’s efforts, and the work is now 
going on in 270 communities. I think that more 
important even than the very great and neces- 
sary help Rotary has given in money, is the 
spirit and lift we have felt. I think this service 
you have done us is the most unselfish piece of 
service that any organization has done. It is 
not talking about service but performing it. 
In helping the War Camp Community Service 
you are participating with the Government of 
the United States in carrying on this war. 

It is putting the soul of America into the Ameri- 
can fighting man.”’ 


sessions 


Kansas City Always on the Job 


The care taken to provide for the comfort and 
entertainment of the ladies left nothing to be 
desired. 

Monday afternoon, before the convention 
opened formally, the Kansas City Rotarians 
provided a thousand automobiles to take their 
visitors for a tour of the city. There wasn’t 
a hitch. 

The resolution of thanks to the Kansas City 
Rotarians adopted by the Convention was not a 
perfunctory resolution; it bespoke the real feeling 
it was only a faint echo of the ex- 
and frequently indulged in 


of every one; 


pressions freely 
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thruout the week. The details of taking car 
of their visitors were extraordinarily well planned 
and executed. 

The impression which the Rotarians made uy 
the city itself and its citizens outside the Rotary 
Club, was splendid. The conduct of the Ro- 
tarians was a revelation—as it always is to a cit) 
which entertains a convention. The whole cit) 4 
was soon smiling in sympathy as it watched th: b 
manifestations of clean fun, of spontaneous [™ 
enthusiasm unstimulated by liquor, of genui 2 
good fellowship and good cheer, of successful 
business and professional men forgetting thei: 
serious duties and becoming boys again. 

A Constructive Week 

At every evening meal in every dining room at 
all the hotels where Rotarians were quartered, 
there was a quasi Rotary Club meeting, wit! 
its singing, its speeches, its “‘stunts,’’ until th 
waiters, and even the hotel managers caught th 
spirit and joined in. And the stunts were man 
and varied and clean. 

There were bands; there were bugle corps 
there were bagpipers; there was a one-man band 
—a combined accordion and piano; there was 2 
two-man band—a melodeon with a man behind 
working the bellows; there was singing-and dan 
ing in the streets. 

In fact, between the serious hours of the con- 
vention, the Ninth Rotary Convention was 
carnival of good cheer and patriotism, but thes 
were only moments of relaxation from the ser! 
work of a wonderfully constructive week. a 




















PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
CONVENTION 


of International Rotary at Kansas Cit) 
June 24 to 28, 1918, will be publisht short- a 
ly in book form. This book will contain Ss 
a complete record of action by the con- 
vention, the addresses, and reports ol 

various Special Assemblies. It will prove 
splendid for reference purposes and 

great value to every Rotarian interested 








in Rotary. The price is $2, which includes 
delivery charge. Send order at once t 
International Association of Rstary Clubs i 
910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. x 
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an afternoon at the Blue Hills Golf Club. 
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Rotary asa Living Force—.y E. Leslie Pidgeon 


Address before the Ninth International Rotary 
Convention at Kansas City, by E. Leslie Pidgeon, 
of Winnipeg, President I. A. of R. C.) 


ese me this is a moment of great pleasure 

and responsibility. It is a moment of 
pleasure because it is the opening bell of a Ro- 
tary convention which now for some of us is 
not only fraught with keen expectation, but with 
beautiful memories. 

The familiar sights and sounds are around us 
and they are delightful. Faces we have learned 
to know and to love because of the genial souls 
which look at us thru them are before us and we 
respond to them. Those whom we have not 
previously known are with us, whose very pres- 
ence speaks of the progress of the year, and we 
welcome them. 

[ have a keen sense of responsibility. First, 
because while I have attended many conventions, 
this is my convention in a sense that others were 
not, and I feel a new burden upon my shoulders. 


Momentous Responsibility 


\nd, above all, do we feel our responsibility 
because of the momentous times in which we live 
ind the prophetic vision which is necessary to 
express their content. 

Unless we can go away from this convention 

tter soldiers, we shall have failed. ‘Might 
ind right must rule the world, might till right is 
ready,’ and the challenging of the supremacy of 
right constitutes a universal call upon the might 
our peoples. (A pplause.) 
But to feel a responsibility is the starting 
nt for the acknowledgment of its opportunity. 

keynote of my message will be the program 
hich our unique chairman of the Pro- 
mittee has chosen—Rotary as a living 


¢ m ( 


ything that is a living force possesses life. 
1ot merely an artificial construction such as 
‘Iding or a machine, useful as these may be. 
do not change except to grow old or to 
ith use. But anything which possesses 
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a germ of life changes and grows and presses 
itself out into the open wherever there is light 
and air and space. 

You cannot discern its true nature, nor in- 
terpret its real meaning from its present appear- 
ance or condition. Its true meaning lies in what 
it is capable of becoming under the most favor- 
able conditions. Only when you have seen its 
finisht product can you estimate the value of the 
germ from which it started. 

It is only when we see the finisht product of 
any living process that we can say, ‘This is 
what your crude beginning really was.” ‘We 
only know the meaning of the seedling when it 
has pushed itself into light thru bud and flower 
and leaf and fruit.” 

This pictures the difference between a con- 
struction which is perfect and finisht when it 
leaves the hand of the artificer and an embodi- 
ment of life which continually 
unfold its meaning. This is in principle what we 
mean when we say that Rotary is a living force. 
It is not a finisht construction, but an embodi- 
ment of life which is struggling upwards into the 
light. 


proceeds to 


What is a Living Force? 


We may ask in what sense is Rotary a living 
This may demand a further definition 
It must embody in it as its 
reality, something that 


force? 
of a living force. 
essential element 
is akin to or a part of the inner meaning of the 
world. 


some 


The acorn cannot be made by the chemist even 


tho the chemist may be able to analyze and 
explain it. It possesses that element from its 
touch with the deeper universe which we call 


life. 
of the meaning of the world. 
form of life, or a law, or a thought, but every- 
thing that is a “‘living force’’ possesses potentially 


To that extent it is a potential expression 


It may be in the 


some element of the world’s essence which is 
capable of expansion, and which can only be 
explained in the light of its own actualization 


In Rotary this principle is its doctrine of 
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service, and the signift-ant assumptions which 
lie behind it. All thought 
to the unity of our universe. 
to trace all differences to a variety of 
festation rather than of essence. 
note is ‘“One God, one law, one element and one 


modern is pointing 
It is beginning 
mani- 


Its explanatory 


far off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves.” 

One of the significant expressions of this unity 
is the doctrine of service. It is not something 
which Rotary has created. 
by anyone. 


It was not created 
It would not be a living force if it 
were a mere construction. It is the essence of 


our world. 


Embodiment of Reality 
In Dr. Macdonald's not 


made; laws are,”’ and every living force brings 


words, “Laws are 
some universal law into the open, and interprets 
it for human use. 
ward into human consciousness by thi 


Rotary has been pushed up 
nature 
of things which is never lost among the tempo 


rary contusions by which it is sometimes con 


cealed. 
does serve man’s 


In fact, everything that 


need and society's progress is an intelligible em 


bodiment of reality, or a power which opens man’s 
rational nature to discern and strive after thi 
realities which are already intellectually embod 
ied for his use. 

Rotary can be a living force only because 


thru it something of the very essence o! 
being is finding an outlet. 
walkt and talkt over 


For generations men 


great oil fields quite unconscious 


The but 


he has two duties to perform before nature 


istence. scientist cannot make oil, 


supply is placed at human use. One is to either 
know that it exists there, or to have the prophetic 
vision to believe that it is there, and the other is to 
sink the pipe which will bring it to the light and 


convince the incredulity of his fellows, and place 


it at their disposal. He has created nothing, but 
he has brought something hidden into the open 
and thereby changed the conditions of societ 
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Some similar process is involved in every step 
of human progress. No prophet creates, but 
he reveals, and transforms, and makes intelligible 
and attractive to other minds, the realities of 
which they were unconscious. 

Rotary Embodies Doctrine of Service 

Rotary has become a living force, not by creat- 
ing or constructing, not even by being a pioneer 
prophet of the doctrine of service, but by such 
an embodiment of this doctrine as has proved 
intelligible and attractive to the practical man. 

All this has implied two phases of a living 
force. The first is its bringing within the focus 
of the human mind a universal truth. It must 
liberate and make intelligible some phase of 
what is vital. Rotary must live by awakening in 
human consciousness the unity of life and the 
vital interest in each other which can neither be 
created nor destroyed, but which is, and which is 
awaiting human recognition. 

The world’s need for this kind of prophetic 
service never was more urgent. First, we are in 
the iron grip of the most brutal war of which 
history knows. Like every other war, it is a 
war of ideas. It is truth in conflict with error. 
It is the outcome of the denial on the part of a 
nation intellectually and physically strong of the 
doctrine of service to our fellows. 

Force Against Helpfulness 

It is because, instead of looking upon humanity 
as a community of selves, united by a similar 
nature, finding the highest for each thru the 
free purposeful devotion of all to a common 
good, Germany lookt upon mankind as some- 
thing to be beaten into submission and unified 
from without by a power which they could not 
resist. Instead of life reaching its best by helping 
the weak and protecting the defenseless, its 
duty is to crush out the weak and make the de- 
fenseless instruments of your purpose and desire. 

Their beloved Nietzsche has stated their doc- 
trine without hesitancy: 

‘Be sure to do whatever you like, but first of 
all be such as can will. This new commandment, 
O, my brethren, I give unto you: Become hard; 
die proudly when it is no more possible to live 
proudly. What is freedom? The will to be re- 
sponsible for one’s self; the maintaining of the 
distance that separates man from man; becoming 
indifferent to trouble, privation and even to life; 
being ready to sacrifice people to one’s cause, not 
even excepting thyself. * * * Convictions are 
prisons—a man who believes becomes de- 
pendent and cannot be upright.” 

This is the direct opposite of the Rotary 
doctrine of service. It pictures freedom as un- 
restricted play of personal will. Right is not an 
expression of the deepest nature of things, but 
whatever you have the power to make successful. 
Society is not the finding and the free expressing 
of the common life, but the mass whipt into the 
subjection of the few. 

Under such a belief it is quite proper to sign 
a treaty for the permanent neutrality of Belgium 
if it will keep your opponents quiet while you 
build seven lines of militaty railways up to the 
border and collect material to extend them at the 
minimum of time into foreign territory. 

It is clever to sign treaties which seek to pro- 
tect non-combatants in time of war, and preserve 
buildings dedicated to art, education, worship 
and care of the sick and poor, if such action will 
deceive your neighbors as to your attitude, and 
then to make them special targets as soon as war 
is declared 

Quite proper also, nay, more—it is in accord 
with military science—to let loose the vilest 
passions of men upon the helpless aged and 
women and maidens of the captured territory, 
to break down the intellectual stamina and re- 
sistance of your enemy. 
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Not only has our enemy believed this, but he 
has practiced it. The story has never been told 
because it is not fit to be told. But we know 
enough to assure us that all that is British, all 
that is American, ali that is Rotarian, all that is 
human, yes, all that loves chivalry and fair play, 
must rise in its might and stamp this hateful 
thing beyond the possibility of doing harm. 


Germany Must Be Chained 


It is no use to sign contracts with a madman; 
you must chain him. It i$ equally useless to 
sign solemn treaties with those to whom treaties 
are devices for deceiving their neighbors; you 
must beat them into submission. (A pplause.) 

But what I specially desire to make clear is that 
we are where we are in international turmoil to- 
day because we hold opposite ideals of human 
relationship. We are at war because we are not 
unanimous on what constitutes right action and 
commendable character. In the words of an- 
other, ‘The kaiser quite sincerely invokes a 
god who to us is the devil.”’ 

Nothing is more momentous to a people than 
their conception of goodness. It is as true of 
nations-as it is of individuals that as they think 
in their hearts so are they. Those who mold a 
nation’s thoughts and shape its ideals hold its 
destiny in their keeping. They are a “living 
force”’ if those thoughts and ideals are in harmony 
with eternal facts and draw out into the open 
and make clear to men what they are and what 
their world is. But they are destructive forces if 
their thoughts are not revelations. They are 
false prophets when they lead men away from 
reality. 

Why Rotary is a Living Force 

My first conclusion, therefore, is that Rotary 
is a “living force’’ because it reveals the true 
nature of existence and calls into the open that 
relationship of unity which is as real as our being. 
The history of the world’s progress is written in 
man’s struggle to fit his individual purpose and 
action into the wider context. ‘The diviner the 
man, the larger the world for which he lives and 
dies.” 

The whole doctrine of service is the attempt of 
the human soul to hear and to step in tune with 
the world’s deeper harmonies. 

In the next place, Rotary is a “‘living force’”’ 
because it not only holds an ideal which is true 
to the facts of the world, but it persistently 
seeks to practice it. We know very little about 
living forces that are merely potential or static. 
We know them only as they express themselves 
in life. We have already said that we know the 
meaning of the shoot as it expresses itself in bud 
and leaf and flower and fruit. We know the 
ideals of a man or a society as they are exprest 
in life and service. 

We are beginning to recognize that resolutions 
and doctrines accepted or held in the mind never 
change a man’s character a whit until they are 
transferred into action. Character has a physical 
as well as a moral basis. Our brains and nerve 
centers adjust themselves in favor of our cus- 
tomary reactions, and the condition of these 
centers is changed, if they require change, not 
by accepting new doctrines or making new reso- 
lutions only, but by putting these resolutions 
into action. (Applause.) 

Practical Side is Rotary’s Life 


The practical side of Rotary is its life. One 
of the noted elements in its “living force’’ is 
that it is present not only on rare occasions, but 
is with men during the hours of their day’s toil, 
enriching every ordinary duty, seeking to make 
work enlarge rather than cramp his manhood, 
and making it contribute not only to his bread, 
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but to his being. There can be few greater 
‘living forces” than those that succeed in making 
toil elevate rather than crush the manhood of 
those who toil. 

Rotary is also not unmindful of larger socia| 
duties. In its own locality, thru the instrumep. 
tality of the individual clubs, Rotary has faced 
almost every type of service which the need and 
welfare of the community demanded. It has 
not wrought only to make good men, but good 
social atmosphere for good men and women to 
breathe. In fact, it has recognized that worthy 
citizens are impossible without worthy society, 

Rotary is Proving Itself 

During these war years Rotary is proving 
itself a living force in the strengthening of the 
nations’ sinews for the accomplishing of their 
difficult tasks. It recognizes that in the face of a 
cruel, unscrupulous foe all things must be laid 
aside until brutality is put beyond the capacity 
for harm. When the burglar is at the door is not 
a propitious time to conduct family worship, 
More strenuous duties are in order. The present 
is a time for determination, courage, sacrifice 
and chivalry, and to our honor the men and wom- 
en of our nations have proved worthy of the call, 
We would not be a “living force” if we did not 
strengthen their hands. (A pplause.) 

Sufficient has been said to show that Rotary 
is a “living ferce,”’ first, because it holds a doc- 
trine of human relationships which is true to 
universal fact, and, second, because it does not 
hold its doctrine passively, but proves its exist- 
ence by its expression for humanity’s uplift. 

My final conclusion concerning Rotary as a 
“living force”’ is that like everything that possesses 
life and growth, its true meaning lies not in the 
present, but in the future. The meaning of the 
bulb is in the flower. Static categories are inade- 
quate when applied to a thing that grows. 

Only when Rotarians become more developt 
in their doctrine and service; only when great 
Rotarians-to-be are enlisted under its banner; 
only when it has found the practical objects of 
effort which it is seeking; only when the Rotary 
doctrine of unity and service becomes a part of 
human consciousness, can we discern Rotary’s 
true greatness. 

Every Year Should Be Greatest 

Just because it is a “living force” every year 
should be its greatest year and every convention 
its greatest convention. We must be judged 
not by our present, but by the distant goal to 
which we have earnestly set our faces. 

It is said that one day a friend called at the 
studio of one of your great American painters. 
After examining the many beautiful specimens 0! 
art, which adorned the studio, he asked the 
artist which was his masterpiece. The great 
painter took his friend to the other side of the 
room and showed him a large piece of white 
canvas stretched in a beautiful frame. 

“That is my best work,” he said. “] am 
sorry I cannot show you that picture. | : 
always trying, but it still creeps ahead of me 
I have painted it there in my mind a thousand 
times, and some day perhaps I will be able ' 
paint it as J see it.” 

It was this aspiration rather than any finish! 
picture which was the measure of the artists 
soul. . 

Rotary must ever keep before it the whit 
canvas on which it expects some day to throw !' 
very best. To lead this “‘living force’’ upwat 
to its higher and completer expression is “ 
inspiring task to which I invite my success0': 
Only men who are sincere, lovers of their fellows 
devoted to truth and righteousness, are Wo! 


of the task. (Applause.) 
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What I fear is that great ideals pass into mere 
-atchwords; that men habitually use high-sound- 
ing shibboleths which have ceased to be beacon 
hts to guide them on their upward way and 
hat mere uncritical acceptance of a doctrine of 


‘fe becomes a meaningless substitute for good 


lig 


living. 


If Rotary is to retain its “‘living force” it must 


be by men who are freed from the tyranny of 
the present; men who can feel the pull of the 
future; men from whose eyes the larger world 
is not obscured by some little selfish object; men 
who can sound the clarion call warning to the 
selfish and the small. 

The present call is for men who discern the 
greatness and brevity of human opportunity 


and who are determined to stamp it with their 
very best. 

“Life is a sheet of paper white, 

Whereon each one of us may write 

One word or two and then comes night; 
Though thou have time 

But for a line—be that sublime, 

Not failure but low aim is crime.” 


Convention Message from Rotary’s Founder 


NRIENDS: I greet you and wish you a 
| profitable and happy gathering—One 
dedicated to War Service. When civilization is 
it hazard other considerations must wait. 

Governments and governmental machinery 
are tuning themselves up to still greater under- 
takings. Discouragements are many. The 
will may bend at times, but it shall never break. 

For the British Government to have attempted 
to do in 1913 the things which they have actually 
done since then would have seemed ridiculous. 
For Americans to have talked of launching ten 
million tons of shipping in one year would have 
seemed vagarious. 

Governmental machinery of 1917 was geared 
to do the work required of it as wel! as could 
have been expected under the circumstances, but 
1917 governmental machinery today is an ancient 
model as hopelessly out of date as a last year’s 
automobile or battle plane. 

Achieving the Impossible 

Have the British, the French, the Italian, the 
Belgian, the American people been doing ‘‘great 
things’? Not as we heretofore have understood 
the term ‘“‘great.’’ These things which these 
people have been doing have heretofore been 
catalogued the impossible; and yet, we may con- 
tinue to expect greater wonders. 

Is the Liberty Motor a perfect piece of mechan- 
ism? Has the perfect motor been invented? 
No, the best motors of the present day will be- 
come obsolete. Then are the best human minds 
of the present day perfect? No, far from it. 
The best of the human minds of the present day 
must do their work and become obsolete. 

There are intellectual depths to be attained of 
which we of today cannot even dream. To 
fathom deeper and deeper into the secrets of the 
universe will be man’s privilege. Such is progress; 
of such is life. 

This is a Rotarian day because it is a day of 
stupendous service, of sacrifice. (Applause.) 

Great organizations have been born anew 
since the beginning of the war. Most of them 
have found some one duty which they have been 
particularly qualified to perform. By assuming 
the obligation to do one particular thing and 
subordinating themselves in other affairs to other 
agencies they have avoided duplication of effort 
and at the same time accomplished co-ordination. 
_[ think that Rotary ought to find the one thing 

it it can do better than any other agency; 
then permit nothing to interfere with its accom- 
lishment. Such a plan would be of benefit to all 
ind of especial benefit to the weaker clubs who 
would be carried along by the power of the move- 
nent. Of course, individual clubs should be 
permitted to render whatever additional service 
‘he necessities of their respective communities 
‘ay dictate. There is inspiration in the pre- 

lon of the march, provided, of course, that the 
Keep step. 
he four hundred Rotary clubs should prac- 
co-ordinated movement. President Wilson 
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By Paul P. Harris 


has exprest a very high appreciation of Rotary 
and of the work it has done and is doing. He is 
in sympathy with and expects much of this con- 
vention. He must not be given occasion for dis- 
appointment. 

he expectations of our own governmental 
head are equaled by the governmental head of our 
British allies as is evidenced by the presence 
of our friends, Andrew Home-Morton and 
Thomas Stephenson. 

Would it not be an inspiring thing if the ma- 
chinery of American® Rotary Clubs could be so 
perfectly adjusted that at some time during the 
coming year every Rotary wheel on the same 
day, the same hour, at precisely the same mo- 
ent, could be set in patriotic revolution by the 
executive head of our Nation? What a demon- 
stration of loyalty and efficiency that would be; 
what an example for other organizations. 


Time for a Greater Rotary 


We shall have to give service and also give 
money, give it systematically. Every Rotarian 
will have to create a personal budget. In the 
days of old, tithe giving was in vogue. Today, 
many exceed the ancient mark. Rotary has 
no expensive churches or club houses to maintain. 
The decks are clear for action. If any Rotary 
club during this trying period distinguishes itself 
for its dances, its sumptuous dinners, its card 
and theater parties, its picnics, its automobile 
and boat rides, it might appropriately establish 
Nero as its god, for it will truly be fiddling as 
Rome burns. 

Rotary has gained great power during the 
past year; more, probably, than during any 
corresponding period. We can use all of the 
power we can get and still fall short. 

If there ever was a time for a greater Rotary, it 
is today. If there ever was a time when the will 
within struggled to burst its bonds, it does so now. 

We have forty thousand men; forty thousand 
only; enough to usher in the multitudes who will 
adopt the banner of Service—Nort SE tr. 

At this critical moment in the world’s history 
we want power, more power, far more power. 
The work is here and it needs doing. Men are 
giving their fortunes and their lives to the cause 
of liberty. Mind you, this is the day when men 
do impossible things. 

Rotary has dedicated itself to the education of 
the individual. What individual? Surely not 
the Rotarian individual only. There are now 
forty thousand Rotarians, but there are a 
thousand million non-Rotarians who need edu- 
cating. We must never permit ourselves to be- 
come a superexclusive, hide-bound little body of 
two or three hundred thousand members. Of 
course, Rotary will grow in the usual manner of 
growth and be extended to all countries. We 
must hasten the process. (A pplause.) 

There are three very available 
Rotary to project its influence out into the non- 
Rotarian world. 


ways for 
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Three-fold Rotary Work 

First—By the elimination of all except 
general interest matter from the columns 
of THE ROTARIAN, making of it a mes- 
senger of and by the adoption 
of the usual means of increasing its circula- 
tion among magazine readers in general. 

Second—By the development of the 
vocational section plan to a point of real 
efficiency. 

Third—By holding club meetings to 
which the public are invited. Thirteen 
thousand people were said to have attended 
the Harry Lauder meeting given by the 
Rotary Club of Kansas City. These were 
potential Rotarians. I would that some 
qualified form of membership might be 
allowed all who serve patriotically, de- 
votedly. 


sery ice, 


The great march of human events is on and 
it will make no perceptible pause at the termina- 
tion of the war. Before the last reverberation 
of the tones of the dear old bell, proclaiming 
the liberty of the world and peace, have died 
away, we and the nations allied with us shall 
have embarked again on uncharted seas. 


The individual must have increasing oppor- 
tunities of informing himself on the vital sub- 
jects of the new day. This is the day of physical 
action, of battle’s clash. Immediately following 
the termination of the war will come the day of 
mental unrest, of clash of ideas and ideals. No 
institution is so sacred as to be beyond danger. 
Even the home is being assailed. The happy-go- 
lucky age is past and we wouid not recall it if 
we could, because we believe that right must 


(A pplause.) 


Governments realizing the necessity of edu 
cating the masses to a proper understanding of 
their purposes are spending vast sums. The 
subtle problems of the future will command the 
attention of the world’s most astute and high- 
minded reasoners; and then the masses will have 
to be given to understand. 


triumph over wrong. 


Education is the most potential weapon placed 
by God in the hand of man with which to com- 
bat the foes of individual and national righteous- 
ness. 

Disease, filth, squalor, drunkenness, immorali- 
ty and crime will vanish before enlightenment. 
The superman; who is not a Greek god, tho 
he may look like one; not an Italian, tho he has 
the passionate fire; not a Frenchman, tho heroic; 
not a Briton, yet unflinching; not an Amer- 
ican, yet idealistic; he of no nation and yet of all 
nations, the Man International, must rise from 
this chaos to defend the defenseless, to raise the 
down-fallen, to succor the needy, to intercede for 
the opprest. 

We and our allies, including prostrate but still 
living Russia, have shouldered the burden of 
civilization and we must not lay down our load. 

If it is to be the part of Rotary to educate the 
individual, then in very truth it may be said that 
Rotarians shall be leaders of men. (A pplause.) 
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Doing the Impossible 

NTERNATIONAL ROTARY has done the 

impossible. Its convention held at Kansas City, Mo., 
June 24 to 28, was a greater meeting than the convention last 
year at Atlanta, which had been adjudged unbeatable. 

For those Rotarians who attended this great ‘‘win-the-war”’ 
convention, it was an inspiration to great patriotic service, an 
incentive to more efficient patriotism, a call to greater sacrifice 
for civilization and humanity. Every hour, at the business 
sessions, at the social affairs, in the wholesome and clean fun 
periods, was a splendid exemplification of Rotary’s high and 
helpful ideals of service to others, of a happy combination of 
the serious and the light, of friendship and fellowship that leaps 
across business and national boundary lines. 

The presence of delegates from Canada, from the British 
isles, from Cuba, the attendance of representatives of 
the Governments of the United States, of Great Britain, and of 
Canada, the exchange of flags between the representatives of 
the several countries, emphasized Rotary’s international quality. 


seemingly 


Great achievements may be credited to the convention. It 
aided greatly in strengthening and broadening the international 
ties of friendship between the United States, the British Empire, 
and Cuba. 

It re-dedicated Rotary and Rotarians of the United States to 
the great task of doing everything possible to help make Ameri- 
can soldiers fit to fight, by endorsing and getting behind a cam- 
paign of education to stamp out venereal diseases in the civil 
communities of the country where originate 83 per cent of the 
cases among the soldiers, before they enter the army. 

It gave added impetus to the desire of every Rotarian to do 
all in his power to win the war. It outlined definite methods 
by which this task may be carried on. 
unqualified endorsement to compulsory military 
It dedicated Rotary and Rotarians to a policy of ‘‘one 


It gave 
training. 
flag and one language.” 

It pledged its support to those organizations which are working 
on behalf of the boys of the country. 

It reaffirmed the purpose of Rotary to get back of every 
worthy organization in each community working for the com- 
munity’s betterment. 

It endorsed the War Chest idea for raising funds for war work, 
other than the sale of governmental securities. 

It adopted a revised constitution to better enable the organiza- 
tion to prosecute its duties as an international power. 

During the convention a cablegram was received from Monte- 
video telling of the organization of a Rotary Club in that city, 
thus adding another to the Rotary nations. 

The Kansas City convention emphasized the fact that it is the 
duty of the 40,000 Rotarians of the world, representing a thou- 
sand different lines of businesses and professions, to devote them- 
selves to the supreme task of winning the war and to prepare 
themselves to take an influential part, after the war is won, in 
establishing peace upon the secure foundation of international 
friendship and cooperation. 
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International Discussions 


HY shouldn’t two or more men of different nations sit down 
quietly and calmly discuss the points of perfection and 
imperfection of their respective countries? It would be a great 
treat to overhear Woodrow Wilson and James Bryce discuss the 
monarchial and the republican forms of government with appli- 
cations to Great Britain and the United States and to other 
countries. Surely they would not proceed in an argumentative 
fashion but as two investigators seeking to develop facts patent 
to both of them. 

Limited tho our present knowledge may be, you and I may 
also exchange facts and ideas with visitors from abroad to the 
end that we may help make democracy safe for the world. And 
if the visitor’s remarks seem a trifle pointed—Oh, well, let’s take 
them in good part as befits one who takes the wide and broad 
viewpoint of things. 

The national viewpoint means a somewhat larger horizon 
of thought than is comprehended in the local or provincial point 
of view. Likewise, the men who can think internationally have 
climbed the still taller trees. We may not be ready for interna- 
tionalism but it will do us good to climb a tree or two whence we 
may scan the international horizon. 


The Foreign Critic 


HAT is the reason we are so prone to resent fiercely any- 
thing that seems to be a criticism of our country, our 
people, our customs, our peculiarities? Is it not a manifestation 
of a guilty conscience? We know we are not perfect—but that 
alone would not make us resent criticism. We know we are guilty 
of having left undone the things that we should have done: Does 
the visitor comment upon our dirty streets—we bridle up at 
once, for we know we are guilty of neglect and indifference and 
lack of a proper public spirit and concern for our community. 
Sometimes, tho, we thank the visitor for his frank and con- 
structive criticism, make note of it and proceed to do the things 
that will prevent the next visitor from offering the same criticism. 
Sometimes the host city to a convention or conference asks the 
visitors to comment freely upon the city and offer suggestions as 
to its betterment. In this manner many an excellent idea be- 
comes the valuable possession of the host city. 


Rotarian Bankers 


ITH over seven hundred Rotarians who are bankers, 

we have never attempted to put Rotary on the map o! 
the banking world and thus take another advantage of the 
social and service opportunity of getting together at the annual 
national meeting of the American Bankers’ Association, says 
B. F. Harris of Champaign, who was elected chairman of the 
Bank Section in Rotary at the Kansas City Convention. He 
continues: “‘How strange and thoughtless we have been.” This 
year, the Bankers meet is in Chicago the week of September 
23rd, and Rotarian Harris wants every Rotary banker who 
can to be there. Banker John Poole of Washington is now our 
International President, and if the Rotary bankers help they ca” 
make a great half-day session at the Bankers’ convention. 
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Conserving Man Power 


TL'VERY form of human activity, in peace or in war, is based 

—4 upon man power. Man power is the one absolute indis- 
pensable. The conservation of man power is a prerequisite of 
the early victory that must be won over the organized power 
of evil which seeks to dominate the world. 
have shown diabolical efficiency in utilizing their man power to 
its limit. The twentieth century crusaders on behalf of civiliza- 
tion must be equally as efficient. 


German leaders 


The conservation of man power means the utilization of this 
power to produce the best results. A part of man power, as well 
as fuel, is wasted if an electric light is left to burn when the 
light is not necessary. It requires man power to produce the 
light, man power which could be used in some better manner. 


Half of the normal man power of the United States has been 
diverted to the gigantic task of war. This is the estimate of 
conservative experts. That fact shows the necessity for con- 
serving man power in every conceivable manner. 

The war must be won decisively, else the world will be a 
German world, a world dominated by the brutality and bestiality 
of physical force. And the only way it can be won is thru man 
power; conserved from inefficiency and wastefulness; supported 
and sustained by the spiritual strength which inheres in a just 
cause and a righteous battle. 


Helping History Repeat 


N The Fortnightly Review (an English periodical) is publisht an 
article by Frederick Harrison in which appeared the following: 
Every village they have passed thru has been the victim of what 
is only organized pillage. Every city has been practically sacked, ran- 
sacked on system; its citizens plundered, its civil officials terrorized, 
imprisoned, outraged, or killed. The civil populations have been, con- 
trary to the usage of modern warfare, forced to serve the invading armies, 
brutally put to death, reduced to wholesale starvation, and desolation 
Vast tracts of the richest and most industrious districts of Europe have 
been deliberately stripped and plunged into famine, solely in order that 
he invaders might make war cheaply. Irregular troops, contrary to all 
the practice of war, have been systematically murdered, and civil popula- 
tions indiscriminately massacred, solely to spread terror. A regular sys- 
tem of ingenious terrorism has been directed against civilians, as horrible 
1s anything in the history of civil or religious wars. Large and populous 
ities have been, not once, but 20, 30, 40 times bombarded and burnt, 
| the women and children in them wantonly slaughtered, with the sole 
/dject of inflicting suffering. All this has been done not in license or pas 
sion, but by the calculating ferocity of scientific soldiers. 


Harrison was writing about the German armies and their 
march which ended with the capture of Paris in 1871. What he 
Wrote then might have been written by him today with equal 
History is said to repeat itself and the Prussian military 
autocracy is doing its best to help history prove it. 


Why ‘‘Mr.”’ and ‘‘Esq.’’? 
| \ THESE times of economy and conservation, of democracy 
ind equality in service, we might address John Smith as 


John Smith in letters and on envelopes instead of wasting time 
ind labor and ink in writing Mr. John Smith or John Smith, 
Such titles are unnecessary and undemocratic. 
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A Big Plan for a Big Future 


HE war will come to an end. All of us hope the defeat of 

Germany and her allies and their unconditional surrender 
will come speedily. In the meantime, whether such an end to 
the war comes next year or five years from now, there are some 
after-the-war problems the solution of which require careful 
thought now. The greatest of these problems is the returned 
soldier—well and crippled. What shall be done with him and 
for him? Britain and France have been occupied for some 
The United States 
has the same problem to solve, in just as big a way, altho in a 


different way. 


time with the effort to answer this question. 


At the close of the Civil War there were vast areas of splendid 
agricultural lands owned by the U. S. Government, which were 
available for distribution to the soldiers. There are no such vast 
areas of public lands suitable for agricultural purposes now. 
But Franklin Lane, Secretary of the Interior Department, offers 
a suggestion that testifies to his bigness of vision. There are 
millions of acres of arid and semi-arid land which can be made 
into fruitful farms by irrigation; there are nearly one hundred 
million acres of swamp lands which can be made into fruitful 
lands by drainage; there are millions of acres of cut-over timber 
land which can be made into fruitful farms by proper clearing. 


Secretary Lane suggests that these lands be reclaimed and 
made available for homesteads for the returned soldiers; and 
that the soldiers themselves be employed to do the work of re- 
claiming the lands. The plan is to provide them with work im- 
mediately upon their return, and that the work itself shall pro- 
vide them with homes. 


It is a big plan for a big future. 


Woman Taking Her Rightful Place 


T IS rather difficult for a thinking person in these times to un- 
derstand how men ‘and women) could so long have opposed 
the taking by women of a larger part in the conduct of the affairs 
of the world. The shock to the inertia of the race, caused by 
the war, is rapidly making people see the absurdity of old opin- 
Woman's sphere is the 


ions regarding ‘“‘woman’s sphere.”’ 


world. The shock caused by the war may be credited with the 
recent changes in the British electoral system by which 6,000,000 

By this act of Parlia- 
Government has 


British women have been enfranchised. 
ment British 
changed, and suffrage which is almost universal has become a 


the entire basis of the been 
fact with little debate, and the significant event has been ac- 
cepted by the people as a matter of course. The war has turned 
the spotlight upon many absurdities of the inertia-liking human 
mind. The war is making Britain more democratic; it is making 
France more democratic; it is making the United States more 


democratic. Is it too great a strain upon the credulity to believe 


that the same forces are working in the thoughts of the people 
British 
electoral law have been wiped out; every member of parliament 
will represent the same number of voters, 70,000 in Great Britain 
and 43,000 in Ireland; the Government will pay the cost of 
elections and the expenditures of candidates will be limited. 


in the German Empire? The unfairnesses of the old 
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en Who Are Making the World Safe 


By Frank L. Mulholland 


Frank L. Mulholland of the Toledo Rotary 
Club, president of International Rotary in 1914- 
1915, went to France in February, 1918, as an 
nspector for the American Red Cross. In the 
following address before the Ninth International 
Rotary Convention at Kansas City, Mo., Tuesday, 
June 25, 1918, he tells some of the many interest 
ing things which he learned on that eventful trip. 

w1Cce ht return from France, Mulholland Has 


been lecturing continuously on the war.) 

i AM NOT unmindful of the international 
aspect of Rotary. I also have in mind the 

very pleasing fact that all of the nations in which 

Rotary has found a home are today engaged in 

reat fight to make the world safe. 

If I seem to talk overmuch of America and 
Americans, I know that my friends from Britain 
and Cuba will understand that it is because I am 
an American, and never more proud of that fact 
than I am in this moment of the world’s history. 

A little time ago I heard a story of an old 
Tennessee mountaineer who was discovered by a 
group of automobilists. In talking with him 
they were surprised to find that this old fellow 
had never seen an American train of cars. After 
much persuasion they loaded him into the auto- 
mobile and drove 35 miles to the nearest station. 
It just happened that as they arrived at the sta- 
tion, the New York express was unloading its 
traffic. 

The old man stood up in the automobile to 
look it over. He saw the great engine, the row 
of coaches and astonished at their 
turned and said, 

“By gum, fellers, they will never start ‘er.”’ 

But just at that moment the toot-toot of the 
whistle sounded, the wheels began to turn and 
the train moved off 10 miles an hour, to 20, 30, 
40 and 50 miles an hour and dasht out of sight 
into a tunnel going at the rate of a mile a minute. 
The old man stood up in the automobile and 
trembling with excitement said, 

“By gum, boys, they will never stop ‘er.”’ 

We Americans are discovering that it takes a 
long time to get a democracy under motion but 
having some of your traits, sir (speaking to 
Home-Morton of London) may we say that when 
this democracy of ours once gets under way, it 
is going to take a long time to stop her. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


thic « 
nis 2 


size, he 


Why America Fights 


One man says, “We are fighting for liberty,”’ 
but liberty is a rather uncertain word and you 
and I might seriously disagree as to its definition. 

Another man says, “We are fighting for de- 
mocracy.”’ Well, democracy likewise is uncertain 
language and we might seriously disagree as to 
its application. 

A little over 8 weeks ago I was in one of those 
unfortunate French towns destroyed after cap- 
ture—not destroyed in legitimate warfare but 
wantonly, maliciously destroyed, when many of 
the women and children were burned in the 
houses. I went there to see Sister Julia, of whom 
some of you have read in recent editions of The 
American Magazine. We walkt down the main 
street where there was desolation on both sides, 
houses with not one brick left upon another, and 
we came to what had been a residence. All 
that was left were the foundation walls and the 
cellar and over these foundation walls had been 
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placed stringers and drains that the water might 
be carried away and in there I found a splendid 
woman. I askt her to come out into the garden 
and tell me her story. 

“Why,” she said, ‘‘when the Germans came 
to our town, as they marcht down this street, 
they sent out their squad: and gathered into this 
main street all the men folks of the town. They 
came by my house where I was with my husband 
and son. They ordered my husband out and 
they drove all of our men folks down that street 
out beyond the town to that hill, and when they 
reached that po‘nt they turned their machine 
guns upon them and murdered them to the last 
man. 

Burn Son Before Mother’s Eyes 

“But they came back again and a German 
officer passing my door ordered my son out into 
the yard and as he stepped out into the yard, 
right where you now stand, they threw a rope 
around his neck and hung him to that tree 
before my eyes. But oh, I pleaded so piteously 
that when they thought he was dead they told 
me I could cut him down. 

“T found his neck wasn’t broken. I massaged 
his limbs, I applied cold cloths and in a little 
time signs of life returned. Then he was con- 
scious and he had just looked up into my face and 
said ‘Mother,’ when a German lieutenant with 
a squad of men who had been firing our houses 
came by and seeing that my son had regained 
consciousness threw a can of oil over his body, 
applied a torch and burned him to a crisp in 
front of my eyes.” 

I was talking with Captain Fallon of the Aus- 
tralian troops. He told me he and his men found a 
girl suspended from a tree. Her body was naked, 
her hands were crossed and thru her crossed 
hands was driven a German bayonet that held 
her suspended upon the tree. The dry clots of 
blood upon her limbs showed the awful ravishing 
that death had released. ‘We gathered her 
clothing to cover her nakedness,”’ the captain 
told me, “and we discovered there the uniform 
of a Red Cross nurse.” 


Fight for Humanity 


You talk to me about fighting for liberty, you 
say we are at war for democracy. Oh, I like to 
think that this country of ours is girding on its 
armor and drawing its sword, aye for liberty and 
democracy. But over and above and inclusive 
of all that, my country fights for HUMANITY. 

We and our allies are fighting the premeditated, 
organized, scientized savagery of the Hun. 

We are fighting the worst enemy that ever 
stalkt down on helpless women and subjected 
them to the abuses of half crazed savages. 

We are fighting the worst enemy that ever 
cut off the hands of little children, mutilated 
prisoners of war and murdered civilians. 

Have you heard the story of Aershot? When 
the German army marcht into the city of Aer- 
shot, they drove 300 Belgian mothers with their 
babies in their arms in front of their armies. 
The Germans thought the Belgians would not 
fire thru their own women folks. They were 
right and as the Germans marcht in at this side, 
the Belgians marcht out the other side. 

When the German army reacht the great 
square in the center of that city a shot was 
fired. It matters not that two weeks later in his 
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official report the commander of that German 
army said it was the accidental discharge of a 
German soldier’s gun. It was an excuse fo; 
murder. 

Squads of German soldiers were sent out al! 
over the city with instructions to bring into that 
central square every male inhabitant of Aershot. 
15 years of age or over, and so they brought al! 
the boys and men into that great square and then 
marcht them out behind the city, stood them up 
in great rows and a German lieutenant marched 
down counting them off, 1, 2, 3; 1, 2, 3. Wher 
the counting was finisht, those unfortunately 
numbered 3 were ordered to step 6 paces to th 
front and two-thirds were marcht back to the 
city. The machine guns were turned upon th 
one-third and they were murdered where they 
stood. 

Going to the Boys in France 

In this great battle for humanity th flower of 
America’s young manhood is responding to th 
call. 

(Mr. Mulholland here recited Rotarian William 
Flerschel’s poem, ‘The Kid Has Gone to the 
Colors.’’) 

About the first of February, I began to folloy 
in the wake of those boys who have gone to 
France. Before we had left New York harbor 
the boats were all hung over the water and we 
were being taught the quickest way to put on our 
life preservers and travel the distance between 
our state rooms and our individual places in the 
life boats. The great ship had all of the glass in 
the port holes painted black. Over all the lamps 
were drawn black draperies that the rays ol 
light could shoot only downward. We were not 
allowed to light a match or smoke a cigar upon 
the deck; no lights upon the mast forward or 
aft, no lights to the starboard or the port. 

But this great ship thru the blackness of the 
night, thru fog so thick that you couldn't se 
your hand in front of your face, without a light, 
without a horn or signal, sailed ever forward, 
like ‘‘a phantom ship upon a phantom ocean. 
After nine days of travel late one afternoon we 
came in sight of the shores of France and at the 
same moment a torpedo boat made for us from 
the light and when yet a mile away fired a shot 
across our bow. 

That night at dinner, the captain told me that 
at noon our destroyers had driven away three 
German submarines and just as our ship appeared 
upen the horizon they discovered the Germans 
had planted a great mine bed over which w 
were to pass. 


How the Boys Land 

The next morning before I put foot uj 
French soil, I saw one of the most beautiful sig): 
I have ever laid eyes upon. It was a great crow" 
of German prisoners. I saw this sight al! ove! 
France later and the larger the crowd the mo" 
beautiful the sight became. 

I landed in France much as our boys land ove! 
there and I am going to take just a moment ' 
tell you something of how our boys get ashore. 

Let me take you down to the principal har! 
used by the United States as its port of debark* 
tion. It is at the head of a great bay with cape 
leading out to the left and to the right tv e*™ 
the harbor. The boat slips past thru a nai 
slip with docks on both sides into a ba-in 4 
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‘hru vet another narrow slip into a larger basin, 
1 the main harbor. 

\Ve are on the dock of the first slip and out 
there are three great American transports. Why, 
ve can almost hear those boys shouting and sing- 
ine before the ships come in. But they are coming 

and above, American airplanes are circling 
und with the men in the planes on the anxious 
lookout for the dreaded submarine. A mile in 

e air there, anchored to a tug boat, is a great 

iusage balloon and in the basket three men with 
werful glasses studying the surface—aye, the 
lepths of the sea for these dreaded marauders 
the sea—and churning the water, dashing around 
d about are half a dozen American destroyers. 

Pelted With Apples 

The boats keep coming and just as the first 
boat puts its nose in that slip I see dozens of 
Y. M. C. A. workers on the dock with baskets 
apples. As the ship comes alongside, the 
Y. M. C. A. workers pelt these American soldiers 
with warm words of welcome and good American 
ipples! You know, it is a wonderful thing for our 
fellows that the first greeting they have over 
there is from those warm hands of fellowship, 
those arms of friendship with which they have 
come in contact in our training camps, the 
American Y. M. C. A. I could talk to you by 
the hour on that work but let me tell gou just this: 

It doesn’t necessarily take a preacher to be an 
efficient Y. M. C. A. worker. Let me give you 
the program I saw in one Y. M. C. A. hut. 


Sunday Program 


Preachinys. «6:2 \fato ee Ae ee ee es 10: a. m. 
Bible CORR sis eh ccaee Caged Meee earns i p.m: 
Bose Peaks 2 ee a ce ep ad ee 2:30 p. m. 


Cigars, Tobacco, Cigarettes on sale all day Sun- 
day. 
Remember the prize fight Monday night. 

The American people will however never be 
able to pay the debt of gratitude they owe to the 
splendid men of the Y. M. C. A. who are making 
life so bearable for our boys over there. 


‘‘We re from Everywhere’’ 


I want to tell you about one other landing I 

About three days before I left France I 

was down to port. A great ship had come up the 

river. I had hurried down and was right on the 
edge of the dock and about me had gathered 
four hundred French Poilus and all along the 
banks were thousands upon thousands of French 
civilians, old men, women and children, who had 
come down to see the American lads come over. 

‘As I stood there ropes were put ashore and the 
boat was being docked sidewise. Not a spot on 
that boat you could put your hand that wasn’t 
occupied by an American soldier! Their heads 
were out of portholes, in lifeboats, everywhere, 
on deck, in the riggings, on the ladders beside 

: smokestacks. I was watching to catch the 

eye of a fellow that I might have a word of greet- 

ing with him. ‘Where are you from?” I shouted. 
hell!” he answered, ‘‘we’re from every- 
re. We represent the United States of Amer- 

A pplause.) 

You M ill understand what a thrill that brought 
my neart. 

‘hat boat is coming in and beside me, drest 
aptain’s uniform, is a Frenchman. He 
Cigarette?” I said, “Sure.” He stept 
| calling, “Cigarette!”’ 


‘ypical of American Generosity 


instant a package of Bull Durham hit 
Four hundred French Poilus tried to 

it and then Bull Durham began to come 
within a minute and a half fifteen 
packages of Bull Durham had hit that 
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dock. It was a wonderful thing for those French 
Poilus but it was a far greater thing for those 
thousands of French civilians because in it they 
saw the splendid spirit of generosity of the 
United States of America. 

I wish [ could find English to tell you about 
the pep of our fellows, yes pep is the word. | 
am a little bashful, Stephenson and Home- 
Morton, standing before you talking about the 
pep of our boys, but you will understand that 
these things are new to us tho old experiences 
to you and you will just pardon us won't you if 
Our boys are the most pepful 
Why, I didn't see 
to believe he 


alone if 


we boast a bit. 
bunch you ever saw. a one ol 
them over there but who seemed 
could whip the whole German army 
you'd only give him a chance. 

The greatest difficulties we had along the lines 
of communication was to convince the fellows 
stationed there that they were doing a worthwhile 
thing. Every last one of them wants to get to the 
iront. 

I was going thru an evacuation hospital one 
day Lieutenant-Colonel in 
We came to a young fellow who had had his eye 
pickt out with a piece of shrapne!. 


Charlie?” 


with a command 


“How are you, asked the com 
mander. 
“T am all right, sir, 
“That's fine. You are all right, 
got a mark. Ina couple of days I am going to 


slip a glass eye under that lid, you'll be just as 


thank you.’ 
you haven't 


pretty as you ever were, and we'll send you back 
to your sweetheart and mother.” 

“Vou will not! If I am just as good as I ever 
was don’t you think I want to get the guy that 


put out my eye?” (Applause.) 


Getting a German Souvenir 


Possibly I can give you a little insight to the 
spirit of our fellows by telling you a little ex- 
This partic ular plac e 
ammunition 


perience over near Toul. 
was headquarters of our 
and ordnance departments. I had a wonderful 
day with our boys there. We played baseball— 
they did, I tried to. I talked to 
Then we had a wonderful dinner. 


one 


them for a 


while. They 
wanted a new kaseball outfit. I had some money 
which Tom De Vilbiss of Toledo had given to me 
to spend so I said, ‘When I get back to Paris 
I'll buy you a baseball outfit and send it to you 
as a present from Tom.” 

“But,”’ I said, “There’s something | 
I'd like to get a piece of barbed wire off a German 
front line trench, and I don’t want to get it my 
self.”’ 

I thought nothing more of it but 
Capt. Kennedy sent one of those ammunition 
trains up to the front 
night had come, one of the boys with that ex- 


want. 


that night 


line trenches and when 
pedition waited until things had quieted down, 
then crawled up over that trench, made his way 
thru on his stomach past our wire entanglements, 
out across No Man’s Land, out to the German 
their voices in their 


trenches, within sound of 


own lines, and there, lying on his stomach in the 
mud, he cl pt a wire. Then he wormed his way 
along fifteen feet further and clipt hs wire again 
and rolling it up carefully, he made his way back 
across No Man’s Land, past our wire entangle 
ments and into the trench. 
I had that wire. 

I know that the 
days later I had a letter from one of the com- 
manding officers at the front saying he had been 
askt to discipline the young fellow for having 
gone out into No Man’s Land without the con 
sent or permission of the officer. I wouldn’t have 
had that kid do it for a million dollars, 


The next morning 


boy did that because three 


ind from 
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Ouincy, Ill., had a big and lively bunch. 


time o I was very careful never to even 
anything on 


that 
uggest that the Germans had 


earth that ] wanted to get possession of. 


No Drunkenness in Army 
Let me give you the greatest piece of informa- 
tion I ga ned in France. I was at three of the 
great entry. I followed the lines of 
communication thru to the front line trenches. 
I was everywhere in France where American 
n the trenches, 


ports of 


soldiers are. I was with them 
in their billets and upon leave, and in the two 
months I didn’t see a single American soldier 
under the influence of intoxicating drink. (Ap- 
blau I am glad to make that statement 
before you and before Rotary because here are 
the people responsible for that condition. 

Oh, it was a wise thing when America began 
to teach her soldiers-in-the-making how to 
profitably occupy their leisure hours, because our 
boys have builded for themselves character; they 
have gone with it to France and it will go with 
them to Berlin, Germany. If anybody comes 
to you with any statement that our boys are 
going to the eternal bow-wows in France you 
have my consent to look him in the eyes and 
tell him he’s a liar. Our boys in moral and morale 
are equal to any soldiers ever assembled under 
any flag since the beginning of time! 

I told you something about German prisoners. 
Possibly I ought to add another word or two. I 
saw prisoners all over France. I never saw a 
German prisoner who wanted to go back to 
Germany till the war is over. I don’t know how 
are treating them in England, but I think 
they are well clothed, well 
They are in the safest place a 


they 
well In Franc 
fed, well housed. 
German can be in. 


Prisoners Search for Their Guard 


It is ludicrous to an American to see one of 
these French Poilus, whose gun is longer than he 
is, march down the street taking a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty German prisoners to and from 
their work 

There was a bunch working in the Y.M.C.A. 
warehouse and a Poilu brought them down to 
morning and took them back to 
When he arrived at the ware- 


work every 
prison at night. 


I rLISE he 


would go out to the neighboring cafes 





Their band isn’t shown above, nor the pretty blue jackets of the ladies. 


or go to sleep or otherwise occupy himself until 
time to go back to prison. 

One night the prisoners cou'dn’t find their 
guard. They knew the way to the prison but 
didn't dare go back alone because that would 
make all the other guards sore at them. 

So they started out in the neighboring cafes 
lookiag for him. Then they started on a sys- 
tematic search thru the warehouse, and finally 
after a half hour, found him asleep in a packing 
box. He couldn’t remember where he’d left his 
gun so the prisoners s arted thru the warehouse 
looking for his gun. They finally found it, pr - 
sented it to him and the guard marcht them 
back to the prison. 


Bombardment of Paris 


I was in Paris when the long distance gun 
began to shell the town. I know many of you 
thought there was no such gun but there was 
and only this last week press dispatches say it 
was again shelling thecity. It started on Thurs- 
day, early in the morning before I was out of 
bed. There was a terrific shock which seemed to 
be right in the hotel where I was s opping. The 
glass windows in my room were broken. I jumpt 
out of bed. Everything was quiet. I waited a 
little time and then the sirens began to blow. 

That means that all the women, men and 
children must take to their dugouts, cellars, their 
holes or caves. Well, I dressed and took. 

I’d been down there for some time listening to 
the explosions and timing them with my watch 
and finally saw there was an explosion right on the 
dot of every fifteen minutes. I said to a friend 
of mine, 

“Why, this can’t be an air raid. They surely 
can't have an airplane anchored up there drop- 
ping a bomb every fifteen minutes. I’m going 
to find out what’s going on.” 

I went out in front and saw a taxicab standing 
there. I askt where the driver was and was told 
he was down in the cellar. I found him and askt, 
“Will you drive me till I find out what’s going 
on?”’ He was rather hesitant about it, but 
finally said if I’d pay him enough he would. 

So ‘we waited for an explosion and then made 
for that direction, then made for the next one. 
I saw twenty-two women and children who were 


The Girl Glee Club of Parsons, Kansas, marching and singing with the Chicago Band in front of the 


convention theater. 
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killed in a part of the first half-day of that bom- 
bardment! 
Church Shelled on Gocd Friday 

The next day was Friday. It was Good Fri- 
day. Way off there beyond the German lines 
at about three o'clock in the afte:noon, seven: y- 
five miles beyond the outskirts of Paris,’ this great 
German gun vomited forth its hate and a shel! 
star ed thru the air. At one time it was twenty- 
four miles above the surface of the earth. Then 
it began its descent upon Paris and at just 
three minutes after three, almost ‘o the minute 
on the anniversary of the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, that great shell came tearing its way thru 
the side of a Paris church and exploded within the 
walls. It killed seventy-five women and children 
outright, seriously injured three hundred more 
who had come to that sacred place at that sacred 
hour to offer @p their prayers for the coming of the 
dawn of the day of peace. 

I tried to get into the church that afternoon but 
could not. The next afternoon, with military 
passes and police permission, I went to the 
church. It was an awful sight. The wonderful 
glass windows that had been the admiration of 
artists for four centuries were smasht. The 
paintings and frescoings upon the wall were de- 
stroyed. The finest pipe organ of France was a 
wreck. The apostles were thrown down. Blood 
was upon everything and here and there were 
the piles of human brains that had oozed out 
thru the crushed skulls. 

As I stood there with our ambassador, M: 
Sharpe, standing at my side, our eye was caught, 
out there in the center, overlookt some way, 
reaching up thru the stones, the hand and 
arm of a four-year-old boy lifted in rigid, silent 
protestation against his untimely death. 

Amba sador Sharpe said ‘This will prove the 
most expensive shot fired by Germany in this 
war. I propose to prepare a report of it to m 
Government and when the American people find 
out how Germany has made war upon innocent 
women and little children, if they are not then 
aroused, may God have mercy on America!’ 

A Narrow Escape 


I left that scene and went out thru the Hote! 
de Ville with a friend. I. aid, ‘“‘We'll get another 
in four seconds if they are on time."” The words 
had not past my lips before there was a ter. ifi 
explosion. We were covered with dust and grave! 
we rusht forward and there—just two hundred 
yards from us—one of tho e great shells had hit 
the quay along the river Seine. This shell had 
b tten a twelve-foot chunk of solid concret 
right out of that quay and thrown it in the river. 
You who know something of the construction 
of those quays can appreciate the force of th 
blow. A taxicab which had been standing 
across the street was rolled over by the concussio? 
and windows were smasht for blocks. 

I said, ‘There'll be another in ten minutes, 
and when that time arrives I propose to be two 
miles from where we are now.” 





al 


I went over to the Invalides to see a great 
Gotha plane that had been brought down © !eW 
nights before by Paris barrage. After sa “0 

in¢ 


ing my curiosity, I went out into the gard 
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seated myself on one of those iron benches and 
for an hour watcht those poor, unfortunate, 
mutilated French soldiers who are trying out 
the artificial limbs that have been presented 
to them by the American Red Cross. 

The next mo n‘ng the first thing I noticed was 
that one of these shells had exploded in the In- 


valides Park the night before. The bench on 
which I had been sitting was blown away and 
there was a hole left in which you could bury 
an automobile. That explosion killed but two 
people—two of those poor, unfortunate, mutilat- 
ed Frenchmen, and all they found of éne of them 
was his American Red Cross leg in a tree. 


Possibility in Air Warfare 





I'd like to tell you about aircraft warfare over 
there but I’m not going to take time. Let me 
I believe that this war can be 
won in six months in the air. I have seen what 
the English have done, sadly handicapt; 
what the French have done, sadly handicapt; 
what the Italians have accomplished, handi- 
capt more than all. It is unfortunate for 
America that the only task put directly on our 
shoulder, the construction of aircraft for the 
\llies, is the only place we have fal'en down in 
our preparation for this war. 

It was a new thing to us. I don’t say it in 
criticism. We made our mistakes and our 
failures, but we are ready now to produce 


say only this: 


aircraft. 

If I had my way I'd produce aircraft, ‘I’d fur- 
nish them to the English, to the French, to the 
Italians and then I'd say, “Kaiser Bill, you just 
move back!’ I would roll back onto Germany 
four million of refugees as she has rolled them 
back upon France and then I'd say, “Kaiser Bill, 
while you’re moving, get out of Berlin because 
we're going to wipe her out.’’ And then some 
night I’d send over enough aircraft to wipe her 
out so completely that the archeologists couldn’t 
in a thousand years find the place where Berlin 
has stood. (Applause.) 

U. S. Must Supply Planes 


Just before I came from France I had a con- 
erence with the head of the Italian Aircraft 
Division. He told me three nights before we 
had this conversation he and thirteen aviators 
had taken fourteen of those great Caproni planes, 
each carrying two tons of high explosives, sailed 
out over the border of Austria and for more than 
six minutes hovered over a great city and in six 
minutes dropt twenty-eight tons of high ex- 
plosives over various parts of that city. They 
wiped her out, and with her a German army 
corps and with them three prominent Austrian 
generals. He said, “Mulholland, if America 
can furnish us airplanes we'll wipe Vienna off the 
map some night!” 

But it’s up to us to furnish the planes. Take 
ltaly. Italy mines not a single pound of native 
coal. When I was in France the cheapest kind 
o! coal in Italy was sell ng at $155 a ton. It’s 
up to us and the responsibility is placed upon 
American business to furnish Italy with aircraft 
to fight the Hun. We've been at war for a good 
deal over a year. We went into this war with a 
ood deal of the blowing of trumpets and shout- 
ing and cheering. You know these gentlemen 
ack here (Home-Morton and Stephenson) will 
el. you that the Americans have a way of hunt- 
ng quail with a brass band. 


American Red Cross in France 
We went into this war, but we didn’t fight. 
was the danger? Why, the danger was 
t the first enthusiasm of the Allies for Amer- 
would die a natural death before we could 
(he necessary preparation. But who was it 
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that saved the face of America in France during 
that first yea of the war? Why, it was the 
American Red Cross. 

English people will tel! you, and you know, 
that the morale of the French army was very 
low a little over a year ago. The mora'e of the 
French army was low because the morale of the 
French civilian population was low. 

Do you realize that no army on earth is any 
stronger in morale than the strength of the people 
at home? And you want to have that in mind 
when you write letters to the boys at the front. 
Don’t tell them the discouraging things. Don't 
tell them your fam ly troubles, don’t bother them 
with little petty annoyances. If 
anything on earth that has a tendency to make a 
man want to come home when he’s far 
it is a discouraging letter from that same home. 
So, write them cheery things, the bright things, 
the helpful things. 


your there's 


away 


Restoring French Morale 
What was the situation a year ago in France? 
Why, up here in the front was a Poilu; he was 
he knew that when the French 
they mobilized all of the 
all of the nurses, aye, all of the medi 


in the trenches; 
army was mobilized 
doctors, 
cines and he knew his wife back home was sick; 
he knew there were no doctors, no nurses, no 
medicines and his heart wasn’t in his fight and 
you know a Frenchman has to fight with his 
heart. 

One day he got take leave, 
hurried to his home, rusht into the chamber of 


permissi mm to 


his sick wife and to his surprise he found an 
American nurse taking care of her, and as he 
wondered at the good shoes upon the children 
and the clothing upon their backs and the food 
and medicines upon the shelf, along came an 
American doctor to treat his wife. 

“Now,” he says, “I can go back and fight.” 
And he went back to the trenches and gathered 
his comrades around him and said, 
the Americans have come!” 


‘Fellows, 


Why, do you know that in one year the 
American Red toucht the life of 
French soldier and came into con‘act with «very 
French family? And so Petain 
that the work of the American Red Cross during 
this first year of America’s work 
great an influence upon the morale of the French 
civilian population and the French army a_ if 
we had sent over a million and a half fighting 


Cross every 


General said 


has had as 


men. 
A Wonderful Work 


[ want to tell you one other thing that the 
Red Cross is doing. Oh, of course we could talk 
a week on this subject, but maybe this thing you 
haven't heard of and it is so worth while for 
Rotarians to know. Mrs. Ladd of Boston, 
one of the best known American sculptresses, is 
doing the most wonderful work. Her husband, 
Dr. Ladd, is one of the best known children’s 
specialists in the country. 

The American Red Cross askt Dr. Ladd to 
go to France. His wife went with him and when 
they got over there the first thing that attracted 
her attention and sympathy was these poor, 
mutilated French had had 
iaces shot away. 

She thought, ‘‘Oh, this is horrible to look at! 
They can't go out into the parks under God's 


soldiers who their 


sunshine; they can’t go to the theatres, can't go 
on the streets because they are so horrible in 
appearance and the sacrifice 
made, makes them prisoners for life.’’ 
One day Mrs. Ladd sent for one of them. In 
the meantime she had gotten photographs of 
what he had lookt like before he was hurt 


very these men 


She 
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as to his disposition and 
character and there in her studio she began to 
mould in clay the face he had once had. She 
took this clay model and deposited a very thin 
coat Of copper on it so when he copper was 
pickt off it was a thin copper mask. This was 
silver plated. On the outside of that, she painted 
the complexion of this mask, and wrought into it 
skill the lines of his character and 
That man could put on his mask 
and go out into the public places. And I have seen 
a row of a dozen of them standing just a short 
distance away and I couldn't tell where the 
mask left off and the natural flesh began. 


talkt to his friends 


with all her 


di position. 


Mask Covers Horrible Scars 
went to Mrs. 


said, “I’m glad you're here today. 
to meet a man. He’s a splendid fellow 
has a horrible injury, and he wouldn't go home 
until he had his mask. He said the shock would 
be too great to his wife and children. It’s ready 


Ladd’s studio one day. She 
I want you 
but he 


| 
i 


for him now and he’s coming.” 

Just then there came a knock at the door and a 
fine looking young fellow came in. His face was 
bandaged and as he stood there I talkt to him. 
Then he began to unwind the bandages and when 
he had taken them off I could see why he didn’t 
want to meet his wife and children. There was a 
hole driven thru his face that had taken off 
everything below his eyes and above his lips and 
left the most ghastly, mucous-covered skin you 
ever have seen. 

Mrs. Ladd talked to him and finally 
him on a chair, pulled back a cloth and there was 
his mask. He jumpt off the chair and ran with 
aims outstretched to where she stood crying, 
“Oh, that’s me! That's me before I was hur 
Let me have it."’ He went to the glass and said, 
“Now, I can go home to my wife and children.” 

That's just one thing the Ameri an Red Cross 
is doing in France. Mrs. Ladd doesn’t get paid 
anything. That's a service that money couldn't 
buy. But hundreds upon hundreds of things 
like that are being done by the Ame ican Red 

‘ross all over France and they are keeping up the 
morale of the French population and the French 
army to.make the world safe 


seated 


American Army Morale Good 

My friends, there is no danger of the American 
armv over there losing their nerve. The morale 
of our boys is all right. The whole problem of 
morale is on this side of the Atlantic. What 
are vou going to do about it? The Rotarian 
who hasn't up to now found a place to serve in 
this war has sadly neglected the opportunities 
that are everywhere at hand. 

A democracy is at war and when a democracy 
woman and child in that 
democracy is at war. The call goes out to you 
todav. I can unders‘and how, when a French- 
man comes to this country (and I guarantee 
these two men have had the same feeling since they 
“You Amer- 

You don’t 


is at war every man, 


have come to our country) they say, 
icans don’t know 
know what war is.” 
Why, I've just come 
when vou walk down the street, all the women 
drest in black with those great veils hang 
ing to their waist; 4 country where every man of 
military age is drest in a uniform of his coun- 
: country where as you walk down the street 
mutilated men with legs shot 
blinded 
rr loving 


you're at war. 


from a country where, 


are 


ury ; < 
you see those poor, 
off, with arms wrencht away and the 
ones who are being led along by wife « 
children 

I come from a country 
never knew what toil was will show you hands 
that are cut and calloused and torn’ from working 


where women who 
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Gov. Elect George Dugan, Albany (left), Mrs. Dugan, 
and Past-Pres. Wm. Furlong of Albany Rotary Club 
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The San Diego car with President and Mrs. 


Pidgeon in rear seat. 








Mrs. E. R. Kelsey (right), wife of the first vice- 
president, and Mrs. Dean Higgins, also of Toledo. 


long hours in munitions factories that they may 
keep their boys supplied with munitions to hold 
back the Hun. 

‘We Don’t Know What War Is’’ 


Why, do you know that a million and a quarter 
French men have been killed in this awful war? 
Do you know that more men of Britain are to- 
day sleeping under the sod of France than we 
have walking on the sod of France? We don’t 
know what war is. 

You say you have given to the Red Cross, you 
have given to the Young Men's Christian 
Association, you have bought Liberty Bonds and 
Savings Stamps. Oh, I talked to a Canadian 


man! He told me that from his town 155 boys 
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went to war and that in six months 155 boys had 
been killed. One hundred per cent casualty 
list! We won't know what war is in Ame rica 
until we begin to pay the blood co t of war! \\e 
are going to do that pretty soon. 

We have practically a million men in France 
They are the pride of ourcountry! And the man 
whose heart isn’t moved to do something to hel; 
the Government put the arms of protection 
about them and eventually bring them safely 
home again has lost, as I say, the great oppor. 
tunity of this war. 

Has this war shaken your faith in civilizatio yn? 
Have the pillars ot your religious experience 
been knocked away? Is your faith in human ity 
entirely destroyed? You know Sherman said 
that ‘War is hell.” Going thru a warehouse jy 
Paris one day I was introduced to a young man. 
They said his name was Sherman, and that he 
was the grandson of the general, and there he 
was in this great warehouse working like a 
Trojan, lifting boxes of clothing, of shoes, 0; 
medicines, of relief for the civil population of 
France. 


‘What are you doing there?” I askt. 


Putting Heaven Into Hell 


“Well,” he said, “I'll tell you, Mulholland 
I’m trying to put a lot of heaven into war in the 
place of the hell granddad said was there.”’ 

And so all over France I saw exemplific: are 
of the heaven of war. The terrific struggle, th 
suffering, the hardships have developt the ae 
attributes of the human heart and mind. 

I went to see a town that had been destroyed 
by the Huns. A friend said to me, “You'd bette: 
go down and see Madam Chateau.” I went there 
and she told me the story of the battle and the 
destruction of the town. I stept out into the 
little garden at the back and I noticed three 
graves, markt around with white stones, closel; 
cropt grass and beautiful flowers. I[ said, 
““Madam, whose graves are these?” 

“The graves of three German soldiers.” 

“But,” I said, “who keeps them so nicely?’ 


“i .do.” 

“But why do you, a French woman, keep thes 
graves?” . 

“Oh,” she said, ‘Mr. Mulholland, death makes 


all men equal and while I have no respect for th 
living German I keep these three graves gree! 
in the hopes that some godly German woman 
in whose heart there is not all hate will do th 
same for my three boys who are sleeping ov 
there.” 

A Christmas Incident 

At Christmas time they were unpacking som 
of the boxes in one of the Y. M. C. A. warehouses 
and seven German prisoners were assisting then 
Some of you people sent one of those boxes 
a lot of children’s toys, a monkey on a string, 
etc., all those foolish things to remind the boys 
of Christmas at home. As they were unpacking 
these, they missed one of the German prisoners. 
The Y. M.C. A. secretary walkt back thru the 
building, and behind a great packing box saw thi 
German; in his hand he had a simple litt! 
he was playing with it and the tears were running 
down his cheeks. 

“What's the matter?” the Secretar; 

“The toys, the toys! They take me 
wife and children in the Fatherland.” 

So, don’t you see that tho at war you must! 
let your faith in humanity be entirely dest 
You mustn’t let your hope that some d: 
world can live at peace take flight. The very 
experiences over there are softening the /ica 
of men and building towards that greater 44) 
when peace will be universal. (A pplaus: 
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The World 


(Andrew Home-Morton, of London, England, 
President of the British Association of Rotary 
Clubs, delegate from British Rotary and repre- 
entative of the British Government to the Ninth 
‘nternational Rotary Convention at Kansas City, 
_ delivered the following addresses on the war 
at the Convention.) 


1 
Mo. 


’ CAN only accept this very hearty greeting 
as a token of your good will to the Mother 
Land of the British Empire, which we, with full 
hearts, represent to you as nearly as we possibly 
can, in this, the heart of the United States of 
\ merica. 

We, the British Delegation, did our utmost to 
secure one of our leading statesmen to address 
you, as befitting a convention of this dimension. 
However, in these days men who really matter 
are practically nailed down to the old country 
and to the positions which they occupy, and it is 
for those of us who can be spared for the time, 
being less important, 
to be allowed to come 
over to this side of the 
water to do the duty 
to the best of our 
al vility ° 


Message from Lord 
Reading 


We then tried to 
see if we could not 
get hold of certain 
members of the Brit- 
ish Government dele- 
gation at Washington 
to come here, and in 
that connection we ap- 
proached Lord Read- 
ing, His Majesty’s 
\mbassador and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to 
the U. S. Government. 
Altho we failed to get 
him to come, I have the honor to read you a 
message which he has sent to this convention. 
The Right Honorable Reading’s telegram reads 
as follows: 


“I much regret that pressure of my offi- 
cial duty in Washington prevents my 
acceptance of your invitation to speak be- 
fore your International Convention. It 
would have been a pleasure and inspiration 
to do so. I should have valued the op- 
portunity of expressing to some assembly of 
\merican business men the gratitude which 
all members of the British Empire feel for 
the wonderful assistance your factories 
have rendered the wonderful armies and 
leets of the Allies. It is impossible to be 
n constant touch with the development of 
your war industries, as I am in capacity of 
sritish Ambassador in Washington, 
without each day becoming more impressed 
with the fact that the organization of the 
merican business community will have 
ta bly contributed to the ultimate victory 
the cause of civilization and its liberties, 

which Germany is making so desper- 
and ruthless onslaughts of systematic 
surreptitious depredation. (Signed) 


ling. 


\Ca 


‘ailing in important men such as he whose 
elegram I read, it fell to my lot, as head of the 
british Rotary Delegation, by reason of the office 
I hold as President of the British Associa- 
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War 


By Andrew Home- Morton 


tion of Rotary Clubs, to do some little thing to 
help out. 

This morning I felt particularly uneasy about 
the whole matter. However, it is a wonderful 
thing, the British Empire, and theeway in which 
we hang together, for quite unwittingly, the 
Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Solicitor General of Canada, 
one of the greatest daughters of the British 
Empire, came to my rescue, departed entirely 
from his own text, and made my speech for me. 


American Enthusiasm 


He covered the world war in a manner which | 
could not hope to do, for not only is he an orator 
of great parts, but by reason of the fact that he 
has had the privilege and the pleasure of being 
your near northern neighbor for many years, 
he has got over those peculiarities of shyness, 
bashfulness and modesty for which we Scotch- 
men are famous (Laughter) and has acquired 
a certain amount of that which those who do 





Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
United States soldiers marching thru the streets of London, England. 


not know you so well pretend to think is brag- 
ging, but which we who know you even a little, 
find out is really the enthusiasm begotten of the 
temperament of the people, which is caused by 
the delightful climate and the country in which 
you live. (Laughter and applause.) 

I have hoped that by the time ! returned to 
my own country, somewhere about the end of 
August, I shall be able there to give adequate 
expression to the wonderful things which I have 
seen in this country, and to give them proper 
values, taking great care to do, as I notice your 
press and other things usually do, to add three 
naughts to the end of every kind of figure, and 
generally to make it look its very best. 

I think it isa great thing and a wonderful thing. 
This enthusiasm which you show in matters of 
this kind is an inspiration to us coming from 
the old country where, due perhaps—and | 
think I am right—to the grayness of the most of 
our days, the coldness, as it were, of our climate 
which chills the exterior and also puts a little 
chill on our words, we are somewhat backward 
in expressing ourselves. But you here, living 
in this beautiful climate, with an enormous 
country of great resources behind you, are simply 
forced to exaggerate in the manner which I have 


already suggested. (Laughter.) 
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A British View 


The Solicitor General having talked to you 
about the war, the “World War,” perhaps | 
might be allowed to give you a few figures and 
facts about the war as it appears to us in Great 
Britain, which is nearer the seat of war by four 
thousand miles, than yourselves, and in that way, 
perhaps, show you how great a thing it is that 
we are in, and how great the necessity we have 
before us not to talk but to do. 

At a convention such as this, we are all apt to 
talk a great deal, to say a great deal, and to be 
very enthusiastic, and rather to allow ourselves, 
after we go home, to forget to turn that enthusi- 
asm and talk into action, which, after all, is 
what is most needed at a time like this. 


A ‘‘Close Up’’ of the War 


You may care to hear from us who come from 
the threshold of the arena of war, what might 
happen to you if you lived where we do in these 
troublous days. I do not know that I can do 

better perhaps than 
recount to you 
little incidents 
occur in my 


some 
which 
home 
city of London, altho 
in this connection, | 
should like to correct 
the statement made by 
President Pidgeon. He 
that I 
typical of England. 
I don’t how he 
makes 
was born in 


says am 
know 
that out for | 
Scotland. 
However, London is 
the city of my adop- 
tion and the city in 
which I learned to be a 
Rotarian and to 
Rotary. 


love 


As I lie in my bed 
on a quiet night—so 
very many nights— 

between midnight and three o'clock in the 


morning probably I can hear the pounding 
of the guns in Flanders. That alone would 
suffice to tell me that the war was on and 


to keep my mind and attention on the fact that 
these things are very, very near to us in these 
terrible days. 


Night Air Raid on London 


Again I am most likely in my bed, when I 
hear a sudden sound very similar to that which 
you heard when they took a photograph at the 
early part of this meeting, a slight bang and a soft 
It is quite familiar to us. It is the fire 
from one of our neighboring fire stations, and if 
you could see it you would see a colored light in 
the sky. It is fired to tell us that the enemy 
machines have crost the coast and are making 
for our town, and that now is the time for us to 
take cover and shelter against the shrapnel and 
the falling bomb. 


boom. 


After those sounds, there 
period which we use in preparing for the air 
raid which is now about to take place. The 
first thing to do is to come down into the lower 
parts of our houses—for we are of the opinion 
that those lower parts of our house are the saf- 
est—go into the cellar if we have one or into any 


comes a waiting 
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other part in which we think the house is strong 
and may resist concussion in the best manner. 

Those of you who are parents, as I am, will, I 
am sure, sympathize with us when you think 
of us raising our little ones from their cots in the 
cold of midnight in order that we may take them 
down to safety. Covering them with blankets 
we take them down and lay them in arm-chairs 
or anywhere else that we think may be a safer 
part of the house. Some friends of mine habitual- 
ly go down into a lower room and put a mattress 
below a table in order that the children may be 
more safely sheltered. 


Children Do Not Realize Danger 

Oh, I do not know how many occasions have 
occurred in London on which I have had to carry 
my own little youngster, a littie girl of four, 
wrapped in a blanket, down into the lower part 
home. The youngsters, however, dé not 
the real danger, and prattle on merrily 
In the case of my own little girl, 


ol my 
know 
and happily. 
she sometimes says, 

“This is going to be a wery bangy night to- 
night, Daddy.”’ 

Then when the gun starts she asks, ‘“‘Are those 
guns in the nursery or are they out in the gar- 
den?”’ 

Of course we have to tell fables of one kind 
and another, and we get on with it to the best of 
our ability. 

These little preparations probably cover over 
the rather nervous time of waiting. It takes the 
airplanes about twenty minutes to pass the coast 
defenses and reach the first defenses of the old 
city of London. Listening from the back window 
you hear the boom of guns starting in the dis- 
tance, heavy, heavy booms. These are the 
defense guns which are of various sizes up to 
seven-inch guns which are being fired as the bar- 
rage of London. They are spotted all over our 
district and are governed from a central station 
by telephone, telegraph and by other means of 
giving messages so that they act together and in 
great co-ordination. 

You look out and you see the airplanes with 
their navigation lights, rising from the ground 
and soaring up into the heavens and there we 
have our boys, mostly boys of only eighteen or 
nineteen, going up 12,000 feet, helpt only by the 
moonlight, many of them in single-seated ma- 
chines, to tackle single-handed the Hun in his 
death-dealing mission. (Applause.) 

For the boys of our flying corps, now so ably 
assisted by those of the United States flying corps 
no praise, I say, is too great or too extravagant. 


Sound of Airplanes Comes Nearer 

Then the sound comes nearer and nearer. The 
gun-fire concentrates over your house; the shrap- 
nel falls, zips down and pounds on the pavement, 
misses your windows or perhaps gets one; zips 
down to the back of your garden into the soft 
ground with a littlhe mushy thud. Then your 
windows rattle with the intensity of the gun- 
fire because they have concentrated the gun-fire 
from all parts onto that part of the town in 
which the enemy machines are heard. Your 
windows rattle, your doors rattle, the china 
rattles, the pictures rattle, and you brace your- 
selves together and try to think that you like it. 
You don't but you are not going to show any- 
body that you don’t. 

Then, as you still listen, you hear the hum of 
the machines coming over, and you know that 
your time is very near, but you trust in God and 
wait. You can do nothing else. You have no 
way to fight back, you have to leave it to those 
in charge. Over comes the Hun, first no doubt 
the uneven hum of the huge Gotha machine 
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going with its double engine in a peculiar note 
which we all know so well, which we listen for 


down our chimneys of our houses. It is like this 
as nearly as I can give it to you. (Gives imitation 
of the hum.) 

Sickening, Crashing Thud 

Then perhaps it dies away in the distance and 
you are mighty glad indeed for you know for 
this time that machine, at least, has past you. 
While in the midst of all the gunfire there sud- 
denly comes a dull crashing thud, something 
that you willwnever forget, for it is sickening 
beyond everything. Owing to its intensity, the 
heaviness of it, it lingers in your memory for- 
ever. 

Your wife, probably sitting on the other side 
of what fire is left at that early hour in the morn- 
ing, raises her eyebrows to you and says “bombs.” 
Then you as a husband tell a lie—not perhaps 
the first one you have told to your wife—but 
that one | think will be forgiven, for you assure 
her definitely with all the assurance of your man- 
hood that it is not a bomb, that it is only one of 
the heavy guns. But you know that with that 
crash somewhere in the darkness, women and 
children have been killed and a great deal of 
material damage done. 

I will not harry you with any more of these 
details except to explain that this will go on for 
three solid hours and frequently occurs for three 
and four nights in succession, and at the end of 
that time, after a period of slight peace, after 
we have had quietness for about half an hour, 
away in the distance we hear the welcome sound 
of a bugle blowing two notes, 

“All Clear.” 

The boy scouts have been let loose in motor 
cars, each with his bugle, and while you would 
be glad indeed just to hear the note and turn into 
your beds, those boys in the exuberance of their 
spirits and their desire to let something go, no 
doubt blow that blasted instrument for half 
an hour. (Applause and laughter.) 


British Army Achievements 


Some mention was made this morning of re- 
cruiting in Great Britain. You were told, I be- 
lieve, although I believe Mr. Guthrie may have 
made use of no figures, something about this, 
but I will tell you tha in 1914 the British Army 
numbered less than 500,000 men, the “Little 
Contemptible Army” spoken of by Fritz. On 
August 8th, Kitchener, whom we remember in 
our country so well, called for 100,000 men 
and got them in two weeks. In the fifth week of 
the war, September 2d to 8th, 250,000 men 
volunteered, over 30,000 a day. So we went 
on until May, 1916, when we had an army of 
5,006,000 men. And I would have you remember 
that those men were mostly raised under the 
volunteer system, not under conscription, which 
accounted for only about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion of the number that I have mentioned. That 
I think is a fact which we cannot very well over- 
look. 

Then again, perhaps it may interest you tc 
know that now we have an army of something 
like 7,500,000 men, 6,500,000 out of a pop- 
ulation of something like fifty million, and 
1,000,000 from India, Africa, and the continent 
over the sea. 


England Recruits One in Seven 
There are certain figures which may interest 
you and may tend to disprove certain things 
which are heard in this country. England has 
recruited her 4,500,000 men in the proportion 
of one in seven and a half of population; Wales, 
one in ten; Scotland, one in seven and a half— 
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the low figure being doubtless accounted {or 
by the fact that most Scotchmen leave thejr 
native country; Ireland, much maligned as 
Ireland has been, has recruited one in twenty- 
six of her population; while the contingents from 
overseas have one in fifteen. Thereby we raise 
7,500,000 men, now fighting in the various quar- 
ters of the globe for the British Empire, and {or 
humanity and civilization. 


And you must remember that these men of the 
British Empire are not all on the Western front, 
the front in which you citizens of the United 
States are chiefly interested, but they are scat- 
tered about all over the world, because as yoy 
know, it is the boast of the British Empire— 
and we are given to boasting occasionally—that 
it is an Empire upon which the sun never sets. 


I would like to touch for a moment on the 
subject of casualties. I do not wish to harrow 
you with details, but I would mention that in 
this war the proportion of the serious casualties 
is far less than in any war which has ever taken 
place, due largely to the medical science, the 
surgical science and the very fine hospital ac. 
commodations and hospital appliances which are 
being used in this enormous war. 

It is a fact that one in twenty is killed, while 
ninety to ninety-five per cent of the casualties 
recover sufficiently to return again to the fight- 
ing lines. A splendid tribute, I think you will 
agree, to the medical services of our cause. 


Hospital in Old Windsor Park 


Of course hospitals in our country are every- 
where. Some of the finest old mansion houses 
of our country, ancestral estates, etc., have been 
turned into hospitals. A very splendid old house 
situated in Regent Park, London, one quarter 
of a mile from my own home, flies the Stars and 
Stripes and is now the American Hospital for 
Officers. 

It may interest you to know that King George 
V. of our country has just granted a signal privi- 
lege to the citizens of the United States in that 
he has granted them a beautiful site in the 
Windsor Great Park, under the shadow of the 
towers of Windsor Castle, for an American hos- 
pital which is to be constructed there on the 
finest and most beautiful lines. (A pplausc.) 
You may take that as a privilege, for I can 
assure you that the great park of Windsor has 
never been used for anything else than a thing ol 
beauty. 

When we get deprest, when we are feeling that 
the world is very far down and that everything 
is going wrong, one of the best tonics we can have 
is to go down to Charing Cross Station, within 
three miles of my own house, to see the hospital 
trains come in, loaded with wounded men, carry- 
ing cases, walking cases, and every kind of cases. 
You will be touched to the heart if you stand in 
the crowd out under the dim light of the station, 
and watch the anxious faces of those who wait, 
knowing that their son, sweetheart or husband 
is being brought back, wondering whether they 
have been told the truth, and whether he is 
worse than they have been told, or whether he 
has really come at all. 

I can assure you that many a little scene that 
you see there of stifled emotions, of outbursts 
of joy and outbursts of sadness, would move 
your heart and send you home thinking that you 
had no reason to complain; that how much better 
was your lot than most of the others. 

As the ambulance rolls out you will see, as 
have seen often, a very touching little incident 
from the women who sell their flowers by day 
along the walls of the station. They make their 
living by selling the flowers, and yet, 4> the 
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ambulances pass by, they forget that the flowers 
are their living, and they throw their lilies into 


the ambulances. 
British Losses 1,000,000 


The British permanent losses in three years 
amount to about one million men, whereas we 
now that the German losses for the same time 
are at least four million men. The Germans 
have taken only one British prisoner to every 
four German prisoners that we have taken. 
And if the German prisoners whom I have seen 
standing on the stations in my own country are 
any criterion, I can join with the words of an 
a officer, a flying officer who happened 

. be traveling with me at the time when we 
all a station on which were standing 400 
German prisoners, “My, that is fine. I think 
they have been looking forward to that for about 
four years.” I think he was probably right. 


One of the great things that we have now of 
course on our side, making great strides, is our 
air service. I should love to tell you some of the 
details of the air service, now known as the 
Royal Air Force, w hich is a combination of the 
Royal Flying Corps (originally the Army 
Grounds of Aviation), and the Royal Navy Air 
Service (formerly the sea side of it). The Royal 
Air Force has made rapid strides during the last 
few vears, and altho I cannot quite agree with 
our friend Frank Mulholland that so many 
airplanes would do the whole trick, I am satis- 
fied of one thing—that the greater number of air- 
planes we have, and the greater number of in- 
trepid pilots such as your country and my coun- 
try can provide, the sooner this war will be over, 
for they are indeed the most valuable adjunct 
to the brave men who fight on land. 


Incidents of the Air Service 

A nephew of mine, a boy of only eighteen, 
went to the front sometime ago, after being 
trained asa pilot. When he returned I questioned 
him to some extent as to what went on. Of 
course you know you are not supposed to tell 
Weli he said, 
we do a bit you know,—oh well, 
we just have occasional stunts 
and so on. 


things. 

“Uncle, 
nothing much; 
and get around a bit,” 

“Well, how go you get on?” 

“Oh, all right. We have Fritz absolutely 
set. He patrols our lines, but he does it about 
eight miles inside his own lines, by trigonometry, 
whereas we go inside his lines and do ours with 
a plumb bob.” 

He gave me the assurance that they could al- 
ways rely upon the artillery; that the object was 
below the air man and did not have to be worked 
out by trigonometry, so much to the east or 
west, or anything of that kind; it was right 
there. 

Then we have the low flying, which our men 
have carried out in wonderful style, flying low 
dows over the trenches, looping the loop and 

er stunts such as our boys seem to delight in, 
ad din 1g picturesqueness, if not danger, to their 
wn work. 

| would just like to tell you a little incident to 
show you the spirit of the boys of the Flying 
Corps. It would interest you probably more 
than statistics. On one occasion, the same 
lephew of mine askt if he might bring a pal up 

spend the week end with me. The pal turned 

it to be a nice upstanding fellow of about 
‘wenty-one years of age, who had originally 
_ a commission in the Royal Engineers, but 
| been gassed, and one lung was pretty well 
de mal while the other wasn’t too good. 
instead of retiring from the army, as he might 
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NEWSPAPER TRIBUTE TO 
ROTARY 


(The following editorial, reprinted from 
the Kansas City Journal of Sunday, June 
30, 1918, is a splendid tribute to the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, and to Ro- 
tary and Rotarians.) 


A Week of Rotary 

Rotary week in Kansas City was an 
inspiration, not so much to the Rotarians 
themselves, as to the people of this city. 
The Convention was a most remarkable 
gathering at a remarkable time and under 
remarkable circumstances. With the war 
spirit at full tide all over the Nation, these 
thousands of fine business and professional 
men came to the heart of America to con- 
sider matters of ostensible importance only 
to themselves. But from the moment the 
gavel fell upon the opening of the conven- 
tion until the last speech was delivered, it 
was a wonderful demonstration of patriot- 
ism. Enthusiasm for the war, support of 
every war factor and unbounded loyalty 
marked every utterance, and the interna- 
tional character of the meeting gave it 
special significance. 

It was something of a revelation to 
Kansas City to have these thousands of 
Rotarians here. Not that there was ever 
the slightest doubt in anybody's mind as 
to where the delegates stood in relation to 
the war. But that so much of the time and 
attention of the speakers and Convention 
leaders should have been given to the war 
was an amazing thing. The Convention 
was only incidentally a Rotary Conven- 
tion. It was more truly an American 
convention, made up of young, strong and 
virile business men who represent the high- 
est type of the Nation's and the world's 
citizenship. The presence of these men was 
a stimulation to endeavor and consecration 
in the winning of the war. 

Those moments of silent prayer for the 
Allied cause, the spirit of solemn devotion 
to religious beliefs that pervaded every 
gathering, the dignity and manhood every- 
where exemplified, and the sense of duty 
manifested Fy all these men, combined to 
give a new character to the convention 
idea. It is impossible to think that any 
visiting Rotarian left Kansas City without 
a sense of added fineness of manhood and 
more sturdy Americanism, and certainly 
Kansas City and all its people have a new 
appreciation for that organization which 
stands for business integrity, ideals of 
citizenship and patriotism in all dealings 
of man with man and in relation of man to 
society. Certainly Kansas City knows 
that the word Rotary means far more 
than mere business clannishness, more than 
mere commercial co-operation, more than 
plotting for gain. The ideals of Rotary are 
as big as the great revolving globe itself 
and its principles are those of fine, generous, 
active and developed manhood. 











readily have done, having done his fair share and 
a good deal over, this intrepid boy,—for that is 
all he was, a boy in spirit—joined the Flying 
Corps, and became one of the most efficient of 
pilots. 

How the Medals Were Won 


When he came there that afternoon, I noticed 
that he had three medal ribbons, the Croix 
de Guerre, our British D. S. O., and the Military 
Cross. 1 asked my nephew what he got them for. 

“Damned if I know, Uncle. I don't know 
what he got them for. I never could find out.” 

“Do you think he got them for nothing?”’ 

“By Jove, no. He did the thing right enough.” 

So I talked to my wife about it, and she said, 
“T will find out what he got them for.” (Laugh- 
ter.) I note by the way in which you Americans 
applaud that you know the inference. 

My wife started in that night at dinner, as we 
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were seated in the restaurant with these two 
boys and a niece, having a jolly good time. She 
asked him once, and for the first time since our 
meeting he showed the discourtesy of not hear- 
ing what she said. I looked at her and scored 
one. (Laughter.) She tried it again. I scored 
one more. She tried it a third time, and he 
leaned across the table and said in a most quiet, 
restrained voice: 

“Now if you promise absolutely that you won't 
mention this to a soul, for we mustn't give out 
information because it might leak out to the 
enemy, I will tell you.” 

My wife then undertook, by one of those pecu 
liar signs which you know, cutting her throat or 
something else,—I forget what the whole riga- 
marole is,—that she wouldn't tell it. He leaned 
over and said, 

“Well, it is just this way. My commanding 
officer is a damn fine fellow. He likes good 
whiskey, and I know where to get it, and so I got 
(Laughter. ) 
I scored three. 


these.”’ 


However I had to buy the 


gloves for my wife, altho she lost. 
Joking at Their Dangers 
I just tell you that little homely incident to 
show you the spirit of the boys. The night before 
my nephew and this other boy had been up in 
Hun 


old city, 


one of our big London air raids, chasing a 


around fifteen thousand feet above the 


and then they come back down and joke and 
laugh. 
The same night I took them to Sir Charles 


Hawtrey’s theatre. Sir Charles addrest the 
mother in the play, a mother who had refused 
to allow her daughter to marry a worthless fellow 
had done nothing. He 
with a speech in which he says, 
“Madam, I hope you will now be satisfied, for 
this boy whom you thought so little of, has 
joined the Royal Flying Corps, the most danger- 


because he gets away 


ous of all the King’s services,’ and so on. 

He said in fine style, and being an actor 
manager, he talked as long as he liked. 
But that was not the point that interested me. 
My nephew started on the one hand to sniffle a 
bit and sob, my other young friend looked across 
at him and he sobbed. They were “stunts.” I 
might say they following your game of 
kidding. They sobbed, and finally they put 
their arms around each other’s necks, and wept 
and cried: 

“Tt is all up with us now, boys. We are in 
the most dangerous arm of the King’s service ” 
(Laughter.) 


you see, 


were 


The Story of Jimmie 
That is the spirit of the boys of the Flying 
Corps, and I will just give you one more incident 
at a certain aviation section, 
the hills, 


somewhere 
I can’t tell you where, 
same 


up in 
but it was there 
ali the where they keep littie, airships, 
blimps as we call them, one man machines. 
They take them out in the Channel and spot 
for submarines in the shallow waters lying be- 
tween the England and Ireland. We 
went up there and were introduced to the mess 
and found a nice lot of cherubic boys sitting 
around their meal, nice curly headed boys with 
red faces. They looked as tho they ought to 
have been tucked up in their little cots, and 
made one feel quite ancient, 
old, to go in amongst them. 
Their commanding officer mentioned the work 
which had been done by a es one 
Jimmie. Jimmie had got a D. 
So the commanding officer said 
up and let the you.” Jimmie 
hung his head and wasn’t going to hear. “Jim- 
mie, stand up, and let the gentleman see you.” 


coast of 


grandfatherly and 


named 
twice over. 
ti stand 


gentlemen see 
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Jimmie shook his head and muttered something 
under his breath. ‘‘As your commanding offi- 
cer, Jimmie, stand up,”’ and of course Jimmie 
stood up, blushed all over, and sat down as quick- 
ly as possible. 
A Busy Afternoon 

f One little afternoon in Jimmie’s work was 
something like this: He went out sailing around 
in his little blimp with his gun, machine gun, 
photographing apparatus, and all these details 
that belong to all these little airships,—not an 
airplane, an airship, a dirigible airship. He 
scurried around to see what was about in the 
channel, when suddenly he spotted a German sub- 
marine, undergoing some rapid repairs on deck, 
lying on the surface. 

Jimmie went down to have a look at it. They 
saw him, and started firing on him. He thought 
that three hundred feet was too near for ‘firing 
purposes, so he got a bit higher up. When he 
got two thousand feet up he maneuvered around 
and dropt a depth bomb on them. That made 
any question of repair quite unnecessary. 

James, knowing that in our country uncorrobo- 
tated evidence cannot be “put over’’as you would 
say, came down to three hundred feet again to 
take a photograph of the debris. While he was 
taking a photograph of the debris of the sub- 
marine, which was about to have been repaired, 
as they would say in the Latin verbs, another 
one came around to see why it wasn’t coming 
They sighted Jimmie and his little 
and immediately started firing on him. 

Gets His Second Sub 

James decided that this was too close, so up 
he went again, but kept his eye on the ‘‘darker 
speck,’’ as one of our poems has if. He then sent 
a wireless message to the coast, back to the sta- 


along. 
li ' 
blimp, 


tion, ‘Send destroyers.” 

James then followed this thing for two and a 
half hours, on a summer afternoon. The de- 
stroyers came up, and following Jimmie’s lead they 
corralled this submarine up into a nice sandy 
cove. Then they stood by while James again 
maneuvered for position. He dropped another 
bomb, and another submarine needed no repair. 
Another photograph, and he thought he had done 
work. James then re- 


a decent afternoon’s 


turned home. 

Now it wasn't for that part of the story I told 
you that. I told you the picturesque part to 
arrest your attention. I now tell you the bit that 
I think is the most interesting part, as showing 
the character of the men. Jimmie didn’t go 
home and make a racket and explain that he 
had sunk two submarines. He went home 
leisurely, handed his machine over to the me- 
chanics, had a bath, had his tea, developt the 
photographs, then reported to the chief. Note 
the order in which he did them. That is the 
character of the British aviator. He is the same 


the whole world over. 


Wanted to Go Back 
Now for one personal reminiscence. With re- 
gard to my own nephew, the boy | spoke of 
before. Although he is a boy in years, he is a 
man in reality, an irresponsible young devil in 
many ways, careless and heedless, but as brave 
He was nearly brought down 


as they are made. 
For- 


by shrapnel over on the German lines. 
tunately his wounds were not very serious. He 
lost his thumb and the first and second fingers. 
The thumb and one finger were found in the 
thigh of his leg, where they had been blown in 
with pieces of his trousers. 

It took him about two months to get right. Of 
course he is still minus the fingers, but otherwise 
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he is mended. I asked him a few days before I 
left what he was going to do. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t know, Uncle, I am 
sure. They have given me a choice of three 
things. They say I can be a ferry pilot’’—that 
is taking new machines out from the old coun- 
try—‘‘or they say I can be an instructor at home, 
or I can go back to the old line.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘what are you going to do, old 
boy?” 

“JT don't know. This ferry pilot job isn’t 
much ofastunt. Itisrather tiresome. Oh, well 
as for instructing, you are at the mercy of any 
old fool who likes to get in the machine. Then 
another thing is, I am the only one left of the old 
squadron. I think I had better go over on the 
other side and do a bit for the boys that have 
gone west.”” (Applause.) 

I hope I may be forgiven for all this bragging. 


Work of Women 


I would just like to give you a few remarks on 
the women’s work in our country. (Appilause.) 
I do not know that I can tell you what it is that 
women are not doing. It is certain at the present 
time that the number of women doing work other 
than regular woman’s work, such as nursing and 
things of that kind, Red-Cross workers and hos- 
pital helpers, is at least 4,000,000. 

These women are drawn from all kinds of 
homes, the highest, the lowest, and everything in 
between. You find our titled women doing 
menial work, hard work, too, scrubbing hospital 
floors and things of that character, and they do it 
quite willingly and quite cheerfully. It is nuth- 
ing to see three or four of our countesses running 
around behind a railway canteen, serving out tea 
They are not marked that they are 
countesses. We don’t do that sort of thing in 
our country. (Applause.) Most of them get no 
publicity, such as you can get here. They are 
doing the work for their country. 

“Punch,” one of our comic papers,—for even 
we in the old country think we are humorous, 
particularly in the section of it from which I 
come, Scotland—‘“Punch” summed it up rather 
neatly in one of his phrases. He had a very 
clever little picture of a little Cockney girl bossing 
a member of the aristocracy in every line of whose 
face was breeding of the very best. She turned 
around and says, ‘Now then, Lady Alexandria, 
hurry up with the washing of them dishes.”’ 
(Laughter and applause.) 


and coffee. 


No Praise too Great 


In our hospitals, I find it difficult indeed to 
say enough for the work done by women. True; 
we have a few who don the Red Cross for its 
spectacular effect, knowing that their particular 
type of beauty is well set off by the plain garb 
of Florence Nightingale and by the cap of the 
service, but for every one of those, I think I am 
right in saying that 150,000 do the work for sheer 
love of doing it, for the cause for which they do it. 
(A pplause.) 

For the work done by the women no praise is 
too great. Then again, you come to the ordinary 
civil life in which we have our tramcars driven 
by women quite often; certainly the ticket 
punching is all done by women or old men. All 
other work of like nature is done by women. 
You come into our munition factories and find 
thousands of women doing the work in the 
factories. Indeed, I think it is clearly under- 
stood that at least ninety per cent. of the machin- 
ing of shells and fuses and parts of that kind in 
our country is done by women labor. If you went 
into one of our big shops and saw 2,500 women 
working in a shop twice the length of this theatre, 
perhaps only one or two men visible, you would 
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first of all be struck with the sight, and secondly 


you would envy the men. (Laughter.) 
Work of British Navy 


I do not know what other points I could touch 
upon that would really interest you. One | 
might mention is the fine old British Nayy. 
(Applause.) I wish with all my heart that | 
could for a few moments borrow the magic 
carpet and take you over, free from the sub. 
marine menace, to somewhere in Scotland, not jy 
order that you might get what is usually sup. 
posed to come from Scotland, but in order that 
you might just have a glimpse at some of the 
firths or river estuaries on the east coast of our 
rugged old country, lined out, by the mile, with 
the battle ships of the British Navy, silent and 
gray, seemingly asleep. 

Yes, they are asleep, all right, but like the bul! 
dog, they have one eye very wide open, waiting, 
waiting, waiting, just hoping that Fritz will peep 
out of the Kiel Canal, if indeed the barnacles 
on his bottom will allow him to do anything of 
the kind. (Applause and laughter.) That, | 
can assure you, is one of the greatest regrets of 
the British Navy; that now that they have 
cleared the sea of practically every German ship, 
with the exception of a few submarines, the 
German navy lies in there and only occasional: 
has a lookout, and always seems to take joll; 
good care to go down the direction in which the 
British Navy is not. Then they go back and 
in their newspapers say they went out looking 
for the British Navy, but it was nowhere to be 
found. 

When the Police are Away 

When you consider that the patroling of the 
North Sea is done by the British Navy, and that 
altho the coast of our country is only som 
twenty-two miles away in some places, it is 
wonderful that we have not suffered any in 
vasion or anything of real and serious nature 

True, we have had one or two bombardments in 
the early morning. Anyone can do this kind o! 
business, particularly if you have taken care to 
find out that the other fellow is away up the 
street, and that is practically what theydo. The 
come across and break the window when th 
policeman is around the next corner. (Applause. 
It is a remarkable fact, however, that they never 
stay very long. The average bombardment on 
the British coast lasts from three and a half | 
five minutes. It is a long way to come for that 
length of time. 

I could go on telling you about this sort o! 
things for quite a long time, butat this convention 
you have heard any amount of talk, and | do 
not wish to detain you longer on an afternoon 
such as this. But I would like to say that since 
I came to this country, my colleague and I have 
received, from the hands of the American 
people, Rotarians in particular, kindness piled 
upon kindness, so much so in fact, that we art 
not altogether sure that we are not more in 
danger of being killed here than in our own coun- 
try. 

But I would have you believe that we have 
taken careful note of it all in order that we ma) 
speak of it when we go back, and I could onl} 
wish that the grand impression which you have 
made on us could have been made on sever! 
thousand of my own countrymen who do not 
know you, the American people, any more that 
you know them. 

Convention in London 

I wish too, that we could have a Rotariaf 
Convention in our own old country. (Applause. 
I can quite imagine dear old London standing 
around and wondering—(applause and laughler 
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wondering, as 1 was going to say, to see a lot of 
the leading lawyers of America, the leading 
architects, the leading business men, solemnly 
coing around singing the “Prairie Flower,” or 
neradventure, marching up the street in various 
ouises headed by a band, and wearing hats of 
many kinds, badges of every kind. 

But I believe if you will only come across in 
ich numbers to bring the atmosphere of the 
ountry with you, you certainly will not only 
astonish some of our people, but you will gal- 
vanize them into action, and I can quite believe 
that we might see even some of our solemn 
lawyers going around singing ‘Prairie Flower’’ 
also. (Applause.) 

[hat is only the more humorous side of it, 
hut there is behind it all, fine, splendid thought 
which has been brought home to me at this con- 
vention, which I may say is one of the most 
unique experiences in the whole of my life, the 
memory of which will last as long as I live. 

Back of it all,—and you notice how neatly 
| fall into your phrase ‘‘back of it all’’—there is 
the fact that we, as nations, are coming closer 
together. Your boys are on the other side, 
coming over as they are now in thousands, wear- 
ing the khaki, which I think in your case must be 








a blending of the gray and the blue of the old 
war (applause and cheers), coming across and 
joining with us in the khaki of the old country, 
the dust colored cloth of India, almost sym- 
bolizing the British Empire. 

These boys are coming across, mingling with 
us, spilling their blood on the shell broken ground 
of France, mingling the blood, which, for some 
reason, was divided some time ago into two 
streams known as the British Empire on the one 
hand, and the United States on the other. 

It is not too much to expect that after they 
have shed blood together in the trenches of 
Flanders, around the heights of Italy, even, as 
we may expect, in the steppes of Russia and else- 
where on the big battle front upon which we are 
now all engaged, it is not too much to expect 
that the old cousinship will cease to be a cousin- 
ship, but will become a blood brotherhood right 
thru the ages that are coming. And I am sure 
that each and all of your men crossing to the 
other side are willing and ready to make the great 
sacrifice, and will prove that they are Rotarians, 
Rotarians of the best, the very best stamp and 
worthy followers of the greatest of all Rotarians, 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. (Applause and 
cheers.) 


The U. S. A. to Britain 


By M. Ashby Jones 


One of the most impressive moments of the 
International Rotary Convention at Kansas City 
came when the Atlanta Rotary Club presented to 
the British Delegates, Andrew Home-Morton 
of London and Thomas Stephenson of Edinburgh, 
a handsome silk United States flag, the presentation 
being made by Rotarian Rev. M. Ashby Jones of 
Augusta, in a speech which brought tears tg the 
eves of most who heard it, and which brought 
everyone in the great crowd standing and cheering 


for some minutes, the cheers turning spontaneously 


into the singing of THe STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
as Home-Morton entwined the American flag 
with the folds of the Union Jack and waved them 
in time with the music, and Dr. Porto of the Ha- 
vana Rotary Club, brought forward the Cuban flag 
to join with the other two. Dr. Jones’ speech 


follows: 


AM happy today in the unique privilege, 

accorded me by the Atlanta Club, of pre- 
senting to our brethren from the British Isles a 
flag of the United States of America. But in 
doing so I shall make bold to speak for a few 
moments for the heart of this American to the 
heart of Great Britain. 
Within the folds of a nation’s flag is symboled 
ie circle of a nation’s sentiments, and within 
e range of those sentiments is revealed the 
reach of a nation’s soul. Tell the story of that 
flag and if it does not touch the chords of memory 
with a vibrant passion of patriotism, the soul of 

nation is dead or dying. For a people who 


ti 
i 


can lorget their past will have no future worthy 


be remembered. A nation which writes 
history can make no history. 
So in this solemn hour of the life of mankind, 
en all that men have dreamed or dared 
the building of civilization is being put to the 
rd, we turn for inspiration to the story of 
lag. And I do not hesitate for a moment to 
recall in your presence, Brothers of Britain, that 
lag was born out of the womb of a war of 
lion against your government and ours. 
it was a rebellion of Englishmen against a 
who sought to usurp those blood-bought 
‘s of freemen which had been handed down 
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to them by their English fathers. (A pplause.) 

And now in the light of a truer prospective, 
the truth is clear as noon-day—that fight was 
yours as well as ours, and that victory was for 
you and me, and all humanity; as certainly as 
the priceless possession of Runnymede with 
its gift of the Great Charter of human liberty 
belongs to America, so Yorktown with its re- 
birth of democracy is the birth-right of England. 
For be it remembered that since that day no 
tyrant has sat upon your throne, but England 
has been ruled by the regnant will of the people. 

I am convinced that we have made a profound 
mistake in identifying the cause of freedom with 
any one nation. Freedom has fought under a 
thousand different banners, and won her tri- 
umphs on ten thousand different battlefields. 
Freedom is not a form nor a formula, a creed 
nor a constitution. Freedom is of the very 
essence of life itself. It is the divine instinct 
to live, to live the richest, the fullest, the most 
complete expression of oneself. It will make 
its protest in any language—it will fight with 
many weapons—it will challenge any tyrant. 
But whatever the language it may speak, it is 
ever saying to tyranny in some form—‘'l de- 
mand the divine right from my Creator to fulfill 
unhampered the purpose of my creation.”’ 

Never in the history of mankind has that 
challenge been so clearly vocal upon the lips of 
men as today, and this old world shakes to its 
foundations as the sons of freedom and the sons 
of tyranny meet in a truceless fight for the con- 
quest or the redemption of mankind. Under- 
neath all else, that is the meaning of this world 
war. When Germany marcht thru Belgium to 
of dying childhood and the minor 
music of the moans of raped and ruined woman 


the dirge 


hood—leaving it a desert of dust and ashes 
the horror was different from that with which 
we view the pathway of an irresistible tornado. 


Humanity’s Fight 


It was not simply the wreckage and the 
ruin. Humanity stood aghast, because this wild 
beast had first to break down the spiritual bar- 
rier of its own honor, crush the sacred rights of 
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humanity, and trample beneath its feet the 
precious pearls of civilization in its mad effort to 
enslave mankind. Then there was revealed in 
living letters of fire: ‘This is not the fight of 
England nor of Belgium, of France or of Italy; 
it is humanity’s fight."" (Applause.) 

America caught the call of Democracy. And 
the other day, how our hearts thrilled with the 
spirit of °76, when the story came back of how 
the light of those stars had kissed in radiant 
beauty the Union Jack and the Lilies of France, 
while beneath its flaunting folds American lads, 
shoulder to shoulder with your Tommies and the 
Poilus had hurled back the Hun across the 
sacred current of the Marne. (A pplause.) 

But freedom needs peace for the fulfillment 
of its highest and holiest tasks. It needs th 
unhampered opportunity for all the thought and 
activities of all the people to flow in concentrated 
current into the great constructive work ol 
civilization. War from its very nature is an ene 
my to democracies. It reaches out in conscrip 
tive force and seizes all the accumulated ex- 
perience, knowledge, tastes and ambitions of the 
people and dragoons them into the service of 
destruction 
the artisan his task, the musician his violin 
the farmer his plow, the son and husband their 


rhe artist must leave his picture, 


home, and all the dreams and deeds which 
have gone in infinite variety to make up that 
composite picture of beauty which we have called 
civilization, must be molded into a dull monotony 
of purpose for the destruction of that which men 
have builded. 

Even the threat of war is a disturbing influence 
to the peaceful processes of civilization. For if a 
democracy must clutch a sword in one hand, 
it has only one hand left with which to work 
Just a war cloud upon the horizon for the past 
no bigger than a man’s hand, it 
may be claimed, yet with the forefinger of that 
hand ever pointing to “The Day'’—has dis 
tracted the attention of men and robbed the 


forty years 


world of an incalculable force for its up-building 
The rattling of the sword in Northern Europe 
was continuously on the nerves of nations. 

The simple truth is now as clear as day. Not 
simply since 1914, but ever since Bismarck weld 
ed the German people into a sword, the German 
Empire has been a threat and a menace to the 
freedom of the world. 


Must Fight for Peace 

So that now we front the stern paradox. We 
must fight for peace—not a Germano-Russian 
peace, but a peace which will rid the world of 
the domination of tyranny, and whose terms 
shall include within its encircling care the least 
of all the nations. Our task is something more 
than to make a new map of the world. We have 
had enough of map-making—tracing the boun 
daries of nations with a sword, and propping 
thrones upon pyramids of bayonets 

No, our task is nothing less than to make a new 
world—a world builded upon the fundamental 
principle that ‘governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.”” For 
that purpose and that alone flies that flag in 
France. And each regiment of the never ceasing 
current of khaki which flows across the sea, 
LaFayette, we 
And they'll not come back until this 
threatened tyranny of the world is over, eter- 


catches up the words of Pershing, ‘ 
are here.”’ 
nally over, ‘“‘over there.”’ A pplause.) 

Brothers of the British Isles, this flag is yours 
too. By the light of the stars and the blood red 
stripes of this flag, the Daughter of Democracy 
pledges the Mother of Political Liberty a conse- 
crated comradeship in a fight for the freedom of 
the world. (Applause and cheers.) 
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Rotary Thruout the World 


(The following article was an address delivered 
before the Ninth International Rotary Convention 
at Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A., in June, 1918, 
yy Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, Ohio, president 
for 1916-1917 of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs.) 


H. - A indeed been honored by the invitation 
| ee > Program Committee to address you 
on z= mB tee ‘Rotary Thruout the World.” 
Surely I cannot complain of the breadth of my 
topic, not as a consideration of area so much 
as the great opportunity for internationat world- 
wide service. 

A few days ago when I first turned my thoughts 
to this topic, I was confronted with the realiza- 
tion that Rotary does not at present exist 
thruout the world, and tho our future progress 
may be rapid, Rotary will not likely penetrate 
the entire list of civilized nations thruout the 
world for many years to come. 

With these deductions, I could only assume 
that my message must of necessity be something 
of a dream. Then I began to wonder if Allen 
Albert selected me as the champion star gazer or 
dreamer of Rotary, or did he more seriously 
believe me to be a prophet. 

A Dream Come True 
men have a great aversion to being 
classed as dreamers. I doubt, however, if I have 
any objections for I realize that much of the 
world’s progress in commerce, inventions, science 
and our modern institutions, have all been pre- 
ceded by a dream of their accomplishment. And 
so I boldly confess that ‘Rotary Thruout the 
World” is not only my dream but my ambition 
and my prophecy. 

I believe Paul Harris was a dreamer and as a 
result he brought to the world—Rotary. 

But while we all sing the praises of our great 
institution, some may ask, Why Rotary Thruout 
the World? 

is it too ambitious a task and will it thrust 
us into stormy seas which may threaten and de- 
stroy the great ship of Rotary? I will endeavor 
to answer this argument. In so doing, I must 
repeat what some of you have heard me confess 


Some 


before. 

I have been influenced by the philosophy of 
the eminent Belgian poet and _ playwright, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, particularly when he 
spoke these words: 

“If vou have a good thought, never keep it back, 
for by it, the whole world may be made happier.’’ 
My friends, when you make the world happier, 
you make the world at the same time, safer. 


Why Limit Rotary Influence? 

And have been influenced by the 
philosophy of a great American writer, Dr. 
Frank Crane of New York, when in his prayer 
for vision, he says: 

‘“41l around mine own children, stand innumer- 
able children everywhere. May I strive to live 
for them also. Make mine eyes to see beyond the 
boundaries of my own country unto all the world.” 

Does any man with thoro knowledge and un- 
derstanding of Rotary dispute that its philosophy 
and its teachings help to make a happier and better 
individual, and a happier and better community? 

If so, why should we selfishly limit these good 
results to certain communities or certain na- 
Are we true to ourselves and our teach- 


again I 


tions? 
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By Arch C. Klumph 


ings when we fail to think of others and keep 
from them that spirit of Rotary which we so 
enjoy and appreciate? 

Rotary has past the experimental stage. 
The day has long past when we could with good 
judgment ask ourselves, is this dynamic institu- 
tion to be like a beautiful flower which first takes 
life, develops into a bud, unfolds into a fragrant 
blossom, rich with color, only to quickly fade, 
wither and pass away? 

Therefore, my message is based on the premise 
that Rotary is accepted as a builder of character, 
first in the individual, then in his business life, 
and that it is also a builder of character of the 
communities where it exists. As a result of this 
the door is now open for Rotary to enter with a 
glorious welcome, as a world force. 

Human Race Needs Service 

There never was a time when the human race 
stood in greater need of “‘service” than the hour 
just ahead of us. (A pplause.) 

Millions of people are being killed and billions 
of treasure are being spent; empires are tottering; 
governments are trembling in the balance, and 
the spirit of friendship and brotherhood among 
men as lived and taught by the lowly Nazarene, 
seem almost to have vanisht from the earth. 

What mighty force will restore Peace on Earth 
and Good Will among Men? There must come a 
closing chapter and a final day for this great war. 

We pray and we steadfastly believe with all 
the strength of our will power that it will end 
rightly, and this cannot be until the Teutonic 
powers are crusht, the Hun brought to terms 
and compelled to atone for his barbaric crimes 
against humanity; not until Germany shall 
plead for peace on her bended knee, and be willing 
to surrender the Kaiser’s sword, will there be a 
cessation of hostilities. 

The next step will be the signing of the peace 
treaty. 

Here will come a perplexing problem, for the 
world will ask, what hand can sign a contract 
for Germany that can be trusted. 

Do you think the terms of this contract will 
bring about peace, content, and happiness among 
nations, and a positive assurance of everlasting 
and permanent world peace? 

Will this peace treaty be any different from 
the peace treaties of the past? 

And will not again another nation which may 
sink to the depths of intrigue and dishonor, pro- 
claim to the world that these contracts or peace 
treaties are but mere scraps of paper, and re- 
pudiate them? 

How Avert War? 

How can all further danger of war be averted? 

By what means can a universal and permanent 
peace, based on righteousness, be establisht and 
maintained? 

To my mind, there are two ways in which we 
may at least endeavor to preserve world-wide 
peace. One is by force of arms, the other by 
friendship. 

What the world needs for the promotion of 
peace, is power to change men. When that 
power is brought to bear on society, we shall have 
peace and permanent peace. 

Change men and their laws will be changed. 

Make men just and their laws will be just. 

Make men kindly and they will deal kindly 
with others. 
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Make men happier and they will desire happi- 
ness in others. 

Do more to establish acquaintance and friend. 
ship between men of all nations, and the frontiers 
will not be markt by monstrous death-dealing 
fortresses. 

I would not be so ambitious as to anticipate 
that one so humble as I would alone be able to 
be convincing, but may I quote to you the words 
of a man to whom all the world at this hour 
gives reverence. 


Permanent Peace Possible? 


I speak of our honored President and peerless 
leader, Woodrow Wilson. (A pplause.) Ina recent 
address, he said, in speaking of a permanent peace: 

“The only cement that will hold this world | 
gether will be the cement of friendship. 

“‘Mere agreements may not make peace secure 
It will be absolutely necessary that a force be cre- 
ated as a guarantor of the permanency of the 
seitlement, so much greater than the force of any 
nation now engaged in any alliance hitheri 
formed or projected that nc nation, no probable 
combination of nations, could face or withstand it 

“Tf the peace presently to be made is to endure, 
it must be a peace made secure by the organized 
major force of mankind. 

“Victory will mean peace forced upon the loser 
and the victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished 
It will be accepted in humility, under duress, at 
an intolerable sacrifice, and will leave a sting, a 
resentment, a bitter memory, upon which, term 
of peace would rest not permanently but only a 
upon quicksand. 

“The right state of mind, the right feeling be- 
tween nations, 1s as necessary for a lasting peace 
as is the just settlement of questions of territory, 
or of racial and national allegiance. 

“The free, constant, unthreatened intercourse of 
nations is an essential part of the process of peace 
and of development.” 

All this plainly leads us to the realization that 
governments may make international contracts 
but it is the peoples who must carry them out 
and say whether they shall be effective. 


National Competition Destructive 


Following the treaty which will soon be made, 
the nations will take up the burdens of industry, 
each seeking its own progress and success, all 
nations becoming commercial, industria] and 
inventive competitors. Competitive struggle for 
supremacy has never been and never will be 4 
breeder of friendship and content. 

Just as the individual strives to succeed over 
his neighbor competitor, just so nations wi! 
struggle to defeat the others in commerce ané 
crown their own efforts with success. 

Therefore, I ask what agency greater tha! 
international treaties by governments can assur 
the world of a permanent peace; can assure the 
weak and lowly nations that the great and might) 
will not suddenly pounce upon them and crus! 
out their life’s ambitions? 

I can see but one answer. It is the establis! 
ment of a great international friendship—ti 
world wide inoculation of the virus of the prin 
ple of Service, not Self. 

Fostering International Co-operation 

Can we as men and Rotarians do a nobler 
thing, or render a greater service to mankin¢ 
than to strive to establish the principles ° 
Rotary, which can only breed friendship and love 
thruout all the world? (A pplause.) 

We all know how to value the practice of ©” 
operation, and what tremendous progress ©” 
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operation has made in healing the wounds of 
competition, and if this has proven true among 
individuals, why will not the same principle 
heal the wounds of international competition? 

Co-operation is made a great force by joining 
together the competitors; by bringing them into 
frequent contact; increasing acquaintance; ex- 
changing ideas, and by practicing the motto, 
“Live and let live.” 

\With this thought in mind, and believing that 
Rotary can exemplify by performance the princi- 
Je on which it is builded, and the truth declared 
‘1 its motto, I believe I can foresee for Rotary 
in the years to come, its greatest opportunity. 

The good of humanity requires that selfishness, 
hatred and covetousness shall be replaced by 
unselfishness, friendship and thoughts of others. 

I do not assume for one moment that Rotary 
alone is to establish a world friendship, but I 
challenge contradiction that in all the world 
today, there is no organization, there is no institu- 
tion or other living force so capable, so well 
fitted, so properly drilled and prepared to assist 
in bringing about this great ideal as Rotary. 

The theme of this message is not a theory, it 
has been in practice for several years and has 
not been found wanting. 

Can any man here deny that the frequent 
gatherings between the Rotarians of Canada 
and the United States have not played some 
part in cementing the great friendship that ex- 
ists between these two nations? 

What Rotary Has Done 

A little over a year ago, three humble Ro- 
tarians wended their way to the island of our 
loyal ally on the south—Cuba. I was one of 
that band, and I say to you that as a result of 
that short visit to the Rotary Club of Havana, 
seed was sown that will develop a giant oak of 
friendship between noble Cuba and her friendly 
neighbor, the United States. 

“Rotary Thruout the World’”—when will it 
become a realization? Perhaps not so long when 
we measure the task with the accomplishments of 
the past. 

In the year of our Lord, 1910, there gathered 
in the City of Chicago, fourteen then existing 
Rotary Clubs, which formed themselves into a 
National Association. 

They were ambitious and they were hopeful, 
but little did they realize that in twenty-four 
months from that time, Rotary would wing its 
way across the mighty Atlantic, and thereby be- 
come a great international institution. 

Little did Paul Harris and the other members 
in attendance at that first gathering realize that in 
just ninety-six months from that day, there would 
be another great convention of Rotarians in the 
town of Kansas City, at which there would 
be assembled delegates from more than 400 
Rotary Clubs, and that these delegates would 
come from far off Hawaii, from all the leading 
communities of Canada, from Scotland, from 
England, from Ireland, from Cuba, from Porto 
Rico, and from every principal city in this great 
United States. With this history back of us, 
what may we not hope for in the future? 


I 


Not An Experiment 
Rotary as an international institution is no 
an experiment. The international fea- 
ture of Rotary is its greatest asset. 

What would our annual gatherings be today 
without Pidgeon, Menlove, Higgins, Peace, 
Carey, Burchell and others of Canada, Stephen- 
son of Scotland, Home-Morton of England, and 
Alzugaray of Cuba? (A pplause.) 

‘he experiment of selecting as our internation- 
al leaders men of different nations, has been tried 
‘ound most popular and helpful. 
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The day of experiment has past. Our duty of 


the future is plainly before us, and to the In- 
ternational Boards to come, I charge that your 
first thought at each gathering should be, what 
progress have we made since our last meeting 
in the international development? 

Is the question of governing a world-wide 
Rotary an insurmountable feature? I believe 
not. It may at times be perplexing but never 
impossible. Great nations are governed by 
identically the same machinery as are the small- 
est cities, and while it is not necessary for me to 
go into detail at this time in endeavoring to 
work out all these problems, I would speak for a 
moment on the question of independent national 
associations. 

There is but one independent national asso- 
ciation outside of the International Association 
of today, that being the British Association of 
Rotary Clubs. The record of their achievements, 
their progress and their growth, has been in 
keeping with the growth of Rotary in all other 
nations, and all Rotary can point with pride 
to the high standard which they have kept, 
but for the future, as Rotary becomes extended 





| ROTARY CONVENTION ‘‘GETS”’ 
| HIM 
| This is my first convention. A 
| new light has broken upon me. | 
| will not miss another. I am but a 
| private in the ranks at home, but 
| the club sent me out here, and after 
| considering the matter I think it 
| the most satisfactory event of my 
| life—next to getting married and 
| getting a federal commission from 
| Woodrow Wilson. [| volunteer my 
| services to Rotary. You may con- 
script me and put me anywhere from 
| “kitchen police” to the trenches.— 
| gee Benks (Editor), Columbia, 











to other great nations, I would guard against 
the forming of independent national associations 
operating under their own separate constitutions 
and government; at least, would I recommend 
this until experience would teach otherwise. 
Present Machinery Adequate 

This is based entirely on the theory that in- 
dependent national associations discourage that 
spirit of co-operation and close friendly contact 
which is sure to accrue when we feel that we 
are all of one family, that we are brothers, rather 
than cousins. Independent national associations 
will naturally tend to thwart the very purpose of 
engendering international friendships. 

The present organization machinery of the 
International Association seems quite adequate 
to meet the future situation. 

As an illustration, let us assume that Italy, 
our brave ally, soon were to join the great in- 
ternational fold of Rotary. Presuming that they 
shall have clubs in twelve cities thruout their 
nation, they wili be made a district of their 
own, thus affording them the opportunity of a 
district conference which will be their national 
gathering. They choose their national leader 
for their district governor. 

It may be provided that these districts shall 
elect a district secretary, issue their own national 
publication, etc. 

It would seem that this would be all that were 
necessary in the way of a national association, 
and at the same time their identity would be 
close indeed to the International Association. 
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One thing we must always bear in mind, the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs is 
not the United States National Rotary Asso- 
ciation. (Applause.) The question of dues, the 
compulsory subscription to THE Rorartan 
magazine, are all matters of minor detail. 

International Rotary Congress 

When we speak of loyalty to the Interna- 
tional Association, we must assume this to mean 
loyalty on the part of the Rotary Clubs of the 
United States, to the Rotary Clubs of Great 
Britain, Canada, Cuba and so on. Is it not a 
wonderful and a most inspiring thought to pic 
ture the International Convention of the future 
when Rotary shall be more and more establisht 
thruout the world? 

Will the word ‘“‘convention”’ at such a time meet 
the occasion? I should like to prescribe the word 
“congress,” and our gatherings would then be 
known as the International Congress of Rotary 
Clubs, the great annual forum for the men of all 
nations. 

This Congress will not always be held within 
the boundaries of the United States. 

What greater breadth of education could be 
afforded the business and professional men of 
each nation, than that this occasion, the Annual 
Congress of Rotary Clubs should afford us the 
opportunity of visiting other nations of the world 
to study their ways and manners, their ideals, 
their educational institutions, their governments, 
their ideas in city planning, to say nothing of the 
opportunity for each trade section to study and 
compare the methods and ethics of the same 
craft in the other nations. 

Am I too ambitious and going too far, to say 
that out of these gatherings may come ideas and 


suggestions for our Governments 


respective 
concerning business legislation? 

Many of us who are here today joined Rotary 
in its childhood stage, in those days when it 
was more concerned with play than with serious 
thought; in the days when Rotary had no fixt 
goal for the future, and yet many of you, like 
myself, believed in the very beginning that 
Rotary was born with a destiny, a great destiny. 

For Universal Friendship 

We have all agreed for some time past that 
we were groping in the dark—we had a feeling 
that there was some great service eventually to 
make its appeal to us. 

Paul Harris, in sounding the keynote of this 
convention, lays strong emphasis on the fact 
that Rotary is first for the development of the 
individual. 

Those words were the prelude or the overture 
for this gathering—I will compose the coda by 
saying that the individual shall be developt into 
a capability for service that shall bring to the 
nations of the world a fellowship and a friendship 
that shall forever make war a thing to be abhored 


and unnecessary. 


Rotary, thy destiny calls thee; 
In its service be thy flag unfurled 
Let us strive universal friendship 
By “Rotary thruout the World.”’ 
p— 
INDIANAPOLIS HAS NOON PRAYER 
The Indianapolis Rotary Club reports, rela- 
tive to the resolution adopted by the Kansas 
City Rotary Convention, calling for a moment of 
silent prayer every day for the protection of the 
Allied soldiers and the success of the Allied cause, 
that the matter was presented to the Mavor of 
Indianapolis before the return of the R 


for 


Rotary 
delegates, and that he has issued a proclamation 
fixing the hour of noon as the time 
minutes of silent prayer each day. 


lor two- 
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Canada’s Contribution to the War 


By Honorable Hugh Guthrie 


(The Honorable Hugh Guthrie of Ottawa, 
Canada, member of the Canadian Cabinet, Solicitor- 
General of Canada, special representative of the 
Canadian Government at the Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, at Kansas City, Mo., June 24 to 28, 1918, 
delivered the following address, Friday, June 28, 
to the Convention.) 

] NEED not tell you how flattered I feel at 

the very handsome reception which you have 
just accorded to me. I know that I 
before you at the tail-end of a very busy week. 
You have had a surfeit of speech making, and 
more particularly on subjects relating to inter- 


appear 


national relations and subjects pertaining to 
the war. However, my story is one which will 
not require emphasis nor any oratorical blandish- 
ments, even if I were competent to bestow such, 
which Mine will be a plain and un- 
varnisht tale. 

\s has been intimated to you I come from 
Canada, and I come in particular-upon this oc- 
casion, to extend in the name of the government 
of Canada the greetings of your northern neigh- 
bors to the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs now in annual convention in this beautiful 


[ am not. 


city. 

J come at the same time for the purpose of 
hearing, of seeing and I trust also of learning 
from the very fountain head of the Rotary craft, 
something of the true inwardness of the real 
significance of that wonderful cult, which has 
now extended its influence thruout so many 
civilized portions of the globe, but which is 
certainly more intimately known and more wide- 
ly practiced in this land of its origin than else- 
where. 

Speaks for Anglo-Saxon Union 

] congratulate the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs upon its magnificent progress 
during the comparatively recent years since its 
origin, and may I express the hope that its future 
progress may be just as well markt upon the 
northern side of the forty-ninth parallel of lati- 
tude as it has heretofore been well markt upon 
the southern side of the line. 

Upon this occasion I have been put down upon 
the program to speak for a few minutes upon 
the subject of Canada's participation in the war. 
Before touching upon that subject, may I be 
permitted to touch upon another subject, a 
subject which is very prominent in the eyes of 
all British people, now more so perhaps than ever 
before, on account of the great war which is being 
waged in Europe, namely the subject of inter- 
national or Anglo-Saxon union; union not only 
now but union after the war; not of course politi- 
cal union, because that would be distasteful to 
your views and might be not acceptable to our 
views; but what I refer to is a union of hearts, 
a union of effort, a union of influence, all for the 
bettering of the world. 

Boundary Line Fades 

In extending to you the congratulations of 
your northern neighbors may I be permitted to 
say that since we became allies in this great war, 
the people of Canada have come to regard you 
of the United States with feelings far more near- 
ly akin to those of brotherly love than to those of 
mere neighborly esteem. 

Che international boundary line seemed to 
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fade from the map on the 6th of April, 1917, 
when we learned for the first time that this 
mighty nation had decided to cast its lot with the 
Allied cause and had formally declared war upon 
the German Government. 

We have now been comrades in arms upon 
land, upon sea and in the heavens for over fifteen 
months, and I think I can assure you that the 
dearest, the most heartfelt prayer of the Canadian 
people at the present moment is that no geograph- 
ical or other line of demarkation or limitation, 
shall separate these two countries or these two 
peoples until the great fight now being waged in 
France and Flanders has been fought and won, 
and then not for generations, not for centuries to 
come. 

The bond between us at the’ present time is a 
most sacred bond. Our cause is the highest— 
it is the cause of liberty and civilization—and our 
determination to carry on until complete and 
triumphant victory and permanent peace has 
been secured is as firm and immovable as are the 
everlasting hills. (Applause and cheers.) 

Your response to that sentiment emboldens 
me to say that in the opinion of the British 
people, and in the opinion of the other Allied 
powers, as well as in the exprest opinion of many 
of the leading statesmen of this powerful country, 
no permanent or no satisfactory peace can be 
made until Prussianism shall have been defeated 
in the field. (Cheers.) 


Peace With Defeat of Prussianism 


Today, alas, Prussianism still remains unde- 
feated. So the war must go on. Today, to all 
outward appearances, the great war lords of 
Prussia are just as haughty, just as daring, 
just as insulting, just as cruel and barbarous, and 
perhaps also to all appearances, just as powerful 
as they were at the outbreak of hostilities. 

The Allied nations firmly believe that a day 
will come, and at a date not too far distant in the 
future, when the Allied arms will be completely 
successful, and we also believe that not until 
that complete success has been attained can a 
permanent peace be establisht. (A pplause.) 

Let me warn you, if warning be at all neces- 
sary: Beware of high sounding protestations 
and manifestations on the part of our enemy as 
to the prospects of peace at the present time. 
A peace with Prussia still undefeated in the field 
would be only such a peace as was accorded to 
Russia or to Rumania, a peace little bet er than 
defeat and humiliation, a peace which would 
eventually lead to another war. The Allies will 
have none of it. 

Single Standard for All Nations 

The Allies want and will insist upon a pure 
and simple Anglo-Franco-Belgic-American peace, 
a peace with a real ring to it; a peace which will 
provide for reparation for injury done, for restora- 
tion of lands improperly taken, for recognition 
of the rights of smaller states with guarantees for 
permanence. (A pplause.) 

Prussianism and the idea of an enduring peace 
between nations cannot be harmonized. World 
dominion is the controlling thought of Prussian- 
ism, and under it small states have no right to 
independent existence. There is no place in the 
sun for a small state under Prussian ideals. 

Democracy must take up the cause of the 
smaller nation. There must be but a single 
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standard for nations, both great and small. Great 
and small must be permitted to govern themselves 
as their own people shail decree. (Applause) 

Democracy does not mean any particular form 
of government. The word expresses each man’s 
right to act, to decide, and to choose as he shal] 
see fit. It isa term much used and much abused 
at the present time. 

Germany has learned ere this that democracy 
is no vain theory, no idle speculation, but a 
real active, moving force, the predominan: 
sentiment today which is binding the Allies to- 
gether and holding their lines firm upon th 
western front. 

Peace will never come thru German diplomacy. 
German diplomacy cannot be trusted. It has 
proved itself but a tissue of falsehoods and had 
faith. Secretary Lansing recently enumerated 
a long list of German diplomatic treacheries. 

True, German deception has not always de- 
ceived its opponents. Sometimes it has deceived 
Germany itself. While the Allied nations hay 
committed many blunders and they have made 
many costly mistakes since the outbreak of 
hostilities, Germany has suffered tremendous| 
as a result of her own gross miscalculations. _ 

Germany never believed that Great Britain 
would fulfil her treaty obligation to protect the 
neutrality of Belgium. Yet when the time came, 
Great Britain rose to the occasion and backed 
her obligation by all her might in men, mone) 
and ships. Germany never believed that the 
silken tie which binds together the outlying por- 
tions of the British Empire would survive th 
strain of grim, awful and terrible war, but the 
silken tie, under the sternness of war, has become 
a band of steel and the Empire is bound together 
more strongly than ever it was before. (4)- 
plause.) 

Germany a Menace to Civilization 

Germany never believed that United States 
troops would or could be transported to Europe 
in time to be an important factor in the present 
war. Yet today we find that over 900,000 of the 
best and bravest of men are already on the west 
ern battle front, and millions more are on thi 
way. (Applause.) 

Some people still ask: What is going to come 
at the end of this war? What is going to be th 
final result? 

Yesterday I was askt this question by a mai 
at the hotel, an intelligent man, too: “What's 
your prediction as to the result of the war’? D 
you think that the cause of democracy or liber) 
will suffer in this western world, no matter w/e! 
shall happen in France or in Flanders?”’ 

My answer to such a question is simply) 
Look at the map of Europe, examine it, study !! 
You will be shocked as you look at it toda) 
to find how the iron grasp of Germany envelopes 
Europe at the present moment. You will 
astounded as you realize that dark pall of Germe" 
militarism which hangs like an ever-darkening, 
ever-threatening cloud, almost from the Nor 
Sea to Bagdad. 

That dark cloud is a menace to liberty 4" 
civilization. That dark cloud represents 
military might of Germans, Magyars, Bulgars 
and Turks, the old autocratic regime which ' 
today making its last stand against the mo" 
modern ideals of democracy which pertai? | 
most of the civilized world. 
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Should Germany be able to maintain the place 
in the map today which is shown by the lines 
of her armies, the cause of civilization and hu- 
manity, to say the least, is hanging in the bal- 
ance, and in the opinion of most people it might 
be destroyed absolutely, not only in Europe 

it thruout the world. 

President Wilson’s words ring true: ‘‘We are 
hting,”” he says, ‘‘to make the world safe for 


noe racy.” 
; East Not All Dark 
4 | admit that the situation today, so far as the 
© cast front is concerned, is not without disappoint- 
™ ment. The Russian situation has proved a 


grievous disappointment to the Allies during 
But the East is by no means all 





ent months. 
lark. 

India has proved steadfast. Four hundred 
millions of British subjects in the Empire of 
India have refused the entreaties, the threats, 

inducements, the allurements which were 
iiered to them by German propaganda, and 
have remained steadfast to the British Empire. 

Egypt is secure. 

Great successes have been won in Mesopo- 
tamia and in Palestine, and up to the present 
time the enemy has not been able seriously to 
threaten Saloniki, which is the key to the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

But by all means the brightest spot upon war's 
horizon today is to be found in the fact that this 
mighty republic is arming and is sending troops 
to Europe as fast as transports can be found to 
carry them over. 

In the meantime the western battle front 
must be held at all costs. The next two or three 
months will be all-important. ‘Stand with your 
icks to the wall and fight till the last man falls” 
s the Allied watchword on the western front 








| need not assure this audience that the western 

ront is still holding, holding fast. Bent and in- 

ented, it has been during recent months, it is 
but it has never been broken and it stands 
today. Every day, and every hour. 





Hopes Growing Stronger 


Our he 


arts grow lighter and our hopes grow 
because we know now that almost 
fresh regiments from America are 
g their places in the trenches in France 
Flanders. (A pplause.) 
people realize what it means to the 
powers, the simple knowledge that your 
going over to the front now in thousands? 
| realize for a minute what it means in the 


day 
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councils of these Allied nations as they meet 
together at Versailles, and as they meet in their 
respective government offices? Do you know 
what it means to the people of these countries, 
to the individuals, to the family circles, to know 
and to realize that re-enforcements are pouring 
from America to Europe at this moment? 

Yesterday I had occasion to speak at 
lightful luncheon with the lawyers of Rotary who 
are gathered in this city, and I took occasion to 
mention a fact, which may be a little too 
sonal to mention now, but I will do it notwith- 
standing. This is a fact which has come to me 
and a fact which has come to two hundred and 
fifty thousand Canadian families within the last 
two or three weeks. It is to be found in the fact 
that your troops are now going across the ocean 
with regularity and in splendid numbers. It is 
not what it means on the Allied line altogether, 
it is the moral effect it produces in the minds of 
our own people, and the fear and alarm which 
it causes in the minds of our enemies. 


a de- 


- 


per- 


Effect of America’s Entry 


I have a lad of my own, nineteen years old, 
doing his bit now some place near Lens or near 
Vimy. And I have another lad just past twenty 
who has entered his third year of this war, and 
last month was invalided home as medically un- 
fit, not by reason of a wound but by reason of a 
serious accident to his leg. 

When he came home naturally I, as his father, 
wanted to talk things over with him, hear his 
impressions, hear them at first-hand as to what 
he had seen in his experiences, and what do you 
think he told me? What do you think he pi 
tured to me as one of the greatest experiences 
which he had had? Why he said, 

“Dad, early in May we were lying in Liverpool, 
a bunch of us wounded soldiers, and also the 
mental cases being returned to Canada. One 
morning we woke up and we found the 
population astir, and what do you think had 
The whole harbor, as far down the 
Mersey as the eyé could reach, was filled with 
big transports, full of American troops. We 
them. We could count 26 witl 
naked eye. 

“Pandemonium struck the old city of Liverpool 
that day. A sort of delirium 
seized the people. Strong men shed tears and 
ran shouting around the 
population went down to the landing stage as 
transport after transport delivered its « 
of human freight. All day long the regiments 
paraded those streets, bands playing and flags 
waving, and all night those streets resounded to 


uM hole 


happened / 


1 


counted the 


Things ran riot. 
streets all day. 


argo 
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United States Transport built at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, en route to Europe with American soldiers. 


the armed tread of America, and the air was 
filled with America’s national songs, and their 
war songs, Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old 
Kit Bag and Where Do We Go from Here, Boys 
Where Do We Go from Here?” 
A Real Entente Cordiale 
What did it mean to these people of Liverpool 

It wasn’t only the relief to the 
They got relief too—but the people felt the relief 
Four years have proved a terrible strain on tl 


government. 


nerves of the people. Four years of anxiety 
Think what it 


these brave men there, coming to their succor 


pent up. was to them to See 
from over the far seas: 
Do 


hands of vour soldiers, 


vou wonder that the peopie graspt the 
not as comrades, 
brothers, as flesh of their flesh and blood of their 
blood 2 

There was establisht between the 
the American the 


moment a real entente cordiale, such as should be 


British and 
soldier on very spur of the 
establisht between the Anglo Saxon nations ol 
this world upon a broader basis. 

And there is every reason why such an entente 
cordiale should be establisht now. Our matters of 
agreement are so many and our matters of dis- 
agreement few. It 
thing to establish it upon a permanent basis. 

After all when we look back over the scene we 


find 


are so would be an eas\ 


large extent 
Our 


language, our laws, our manners, our history, and 


that we are to a very, very 


people sprung from the same great race. 
our literature are just about the same as yours. 
Common Starting Point 

We started practically from the same start- 
ing point. 

It is quite possible that you! early ancestors 
and mine fought either side by side or man against 
man and died or conquered at Hastings. 

It is quite possible that your early ancestors 
and mine paced together on the quarter-deck or 
fired the old brass 


aimed, loaded, and 


guns 

that put to flight the Spanish Armada off 

the coast of Plymoutl years before the 

Mayflower weighed anchor in the old harbor 
of Plymouth and sailed to America. 

It is quite possible that your ancestors and 


mine were both Roundhead and Cavalier. 


Our ancestors probably ettled the 


I 


common 
Roval succession after the revolution of 1688 and 
the | 


settled also, in large part, constitutional 


rights and privileges of British subjects. 
Today, under this world strain, today 
the ideals of the Anglo-Saxon are practically 


hanging in the balance, today when our flags are 


<2 
tlying together on land, on sky and on sea, today 
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when our men are fighting side by side in the 
trenches of France and of Flanders, when our 
ships are fighting together in the English Chan- 
nel, in the North Sea, on the broad Atlantic, 
today when our men are fighting together in 
the air under the blue canopy of heaven, isn’t 
there every reason why the great Anglo-Saxon 
peoples of the world should be drawn together in 
something like a permanent bond? (A pplause.) 


Tribute to Britain 


Men who go forth to fight together and if neces- 
sary to bleed and to die together, have a bond 
establisht between them much stronger than any 
they could otherwise ever attain. Men who 
will bare their breasts to a common foe in a 
common cause should forever afterwards be 
inseparable. Hereafter we can greet you, not 
as kinsmen, but as brothers, brothers,in arms 
upon the field of honor for a common cause for 
the safety of the world. 

As a loyal British subject, as one of that 
people who occupy the northern half of this 
continent and who owe fealty and allegiance to 
the crown of Great Britain, I feel that I should 
be guilty of a great oversight did I not mention 
something of the part which Great Britain 
has played in this great contest. I am afraid on 
the continent of America we are inclined some- 
times to that part. German 
propagandists are busy in that respect. They 
tried to make the people of France believe that 
sritain was doing nothing. They tried 
They certain- 


underestimate 


Great 
to spread similar news in Russia. 
ly attempted the same methods in America. 

For what Great Britain has done, we who know 
her best, we who love her thank her 
from the bottom of our hearts and souls, thank 
her:for what she has done and what she has 
prepared to do in the future. 

Take the United Kingdom itself—that term 
does not include the Dominions overseas—take 
those two little pinpoints that stand out in the 
North Sea or the northern Atlantic Ocean—those 
two little islands, less in extent than double the 
size of the state of Missouri. Think of it—less 
than twice the size of Missouri! She has given 
6,000,000 men to this war. 


most, 


6,000,000 Men from Great Britain 


We talk about Canada with her millions of 
square miles having contributed half a million 
of men, and we cheer when we hear of the nine 
hundred thousand from the United States, but 
think of those two little pinpoints sticking out 
of the Atlantic Ocean that have given 6,000,000 
of men to the army and the navy during the 
course of this war. 

Where are they today, you will ask. Alas, 
where are they? We know that her ships are on 
every sea in the world guarding the trade routes 
and guarding the troop routes. We know that 
her armies are on every battle-front. We know 
that they are fighting in Egypt, in Palestine, on 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. We know that 
they paid the price in Gallipoli. We know her 
armies are in the Balkans. We know that in 
the last week they were fighting desperately 
along with the Italians. We know also that in all 
portions of the line in Flanders, France and Bel- 
gium, British armies and British soldiers are to 
be found in abundance. 

Oh, what has it cost her? I can’t tell you, my 
friends. I am told there are dead and buried 
at this time over a million and a quarter of men, 
more men are lying under the wooden crosses in 
Flanders and in the other fields of war than the 
United States and Canada have sent all together. 
Look at her death lists, look at the casualty lists 
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week after week. In the second week of June, 
the list numbered thirty-three thousand. 


British Casualties, 5,000 a Day 


There were no big fights, no big encounters 
and yet in the first week of June there were thirty- 
four thousand. Taking it week in and week out 
for the four years past, and the horrible average is 
something like five thousand casualties a day in 
the British Army. 

What think the people of America of that 
grand little island kingdom that has borne the 
brunt of this war for four long years? (Much 
applause.) I can tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that your tribute touches me, and touches me 
very deeply, and when I go back to Ottawa and 
report to my Government what I have been do- 
ing in Kansas City, I shall certainly tell them of 
that tribute which you have paid to Great 
Britain for her part in this war. 

It is these little incidents that count, and that 
beautiful little incident that took place on this 
platform when the Rev. Dr. Jones, in a mag- 
nificent speech, presented from the Daughter of 
Democracy the Stars and Stripes to the represen- 
tatives of Great Britain. Oh, you say, that was 
merely an incident. Yes, but that little incident 
has been cabled to every portion of the British 
Empire. In this Rotary convention, if you have 
done nothing else during this week, you have 
forged another strong bond of sympathy between 
these two great Anglo-Saxon countries of this 
world. 

What Canada Has Done 


I am not going to dwell upon what Canada 
has done. Perhaps we haven’t done our share, 
but in our opinion we have done considerable. 
We have already enlisted over 540,000 men. 
Not bad for a population of 7,500,000! 

But it is not nearly as good as Great Britain. 
Great Britian has given twelve per cent of her 
total population, men, women and children— 
6,000,000 out of 50,000,000. She has called upon 
the older men now, those under fifty. Think of 
that! Married and single alike. We have only 
given seven per cent. Australia has beaten us 
with eight per cent. So has New Zealand with 
nearly ten per cent. So has British South Africa 
with eight per cent. We have lagged a little 
behind, but we are coming forward faster now, I 
am thankful to say. 

I am glad to say that in our last call for the 
nineteen year old class, we have at this time in 
training 55,000 young men of the strongest and 
best that the country can produce. We hope and 
pray it may not be necessary to send them before 
they are twenty, but if need be, over they go. 


50,000 Canadian Homes Desolated 


We are proud, of course, of the record of our 
country. We are proud that we have been able 
to finance this war, or, our part of it, in Canada. 
We have spent over a billion dollars of our own 
money. We voted last March another five 
hundred million. With the exception of the first 
two war loans, which we floated in New York, 
amounting to one hundred fifty millions, we have 
raised all of it ourselves. We are paying it by 
taxation as we go along, only to the extent of 
eleven per cent. You in the United States are 
paying at the rate of fourteen per cent. of your 
outlay by taxation. But Great Britain is paying 
seventeen per cent annually by taxation for the 
conduct of this war. 

We in Canada have suffered horribly, terribly, 
There are fifty thousand homes in Canada today 
desolated by this war. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand homes are represented at the front. 
The hand of death has already fallen on over 
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fifty thousand. I am giving you the figures as 
compiled on the 31st day of May last. 

There was a time in the early days of the wa; 
as there is with your army now in France, whey 
we used to pick up the morning paper and |oo}, 
at the casualty list and the names of our heroes 
were there in bold-faced type with a scroll around 
them, and we glanced at those in the Morning, 


The Daily Casualty Lists 


But that didn’t last long. The lists began tp 
get longer and longer and longer. They stopt 
using the big, bold, black-faced type and they 
got into the small type. They cut out the 
obituary notices. All that you saw was a name 
and a number, and there was column afte; 
column of small type in the newspapers. 

Oh, did you ever see a father or a mother or a 
wife sitting down at the morning paper and going 
over those awful lists, column after column, and 
hoping and praying to God that some name 
would not be there? 

Did you ever see a father or a mother stand at 
the doorstep and see a telegraph boy come down 
the street, praying in their souls to God that thar 
boy was not coming to their house with one of 
those awful messages?—“‘I regret to inform you, 
etc.,etc.”” We have had to go thru that. Men 
and women are going thru it today. 

What are the losses that daily occur on that 
long line? You are getting a taste of them now, 
God forbid that your future may be as our past 
in that respect. We have casualties every day 
as you have, every day as Great Britain has: 
but when the shock of battle comes, watch the 
lists then. They are awful. 


Canadian Victories and Their Cost 


The Canadians won a tremendous fight in 
April a year ago at Vimy. The British and the 
French had attempted Vimy Ridge and had 
failed to take it. On the 13th of April last year, 
the Canadians took Vimy Ridge, and they hold 
it today. We took and we hold it today—yes, 
but what did it cost us! It cost us nearly eleven 
thousand in casualties. 

Following that, in the month of May, we had 
another great victory, a victory in the month 
of May for which we all cheered, and we had 
cause to cheer. It was around Lens, in the out- 
skirts of Lens where the Canadians are posted 
today. We won a magnificent victory, and we 
are holding on, but that victory cost us thirteen 
thousand casualties. 

In August of last year, there was another tre- 
mendous fight not far from Vimy, well known as 
Hill 70. Attempt after attempt had been made 
by the Franco-British army to take Hill 70, but 
they failed. Last August, Canadian troops 
took Hill 70, and we all rejoiced. But we had 
column after column of the small type in the 
newspapers, and eleven thousand more casual- 
ties were the result. 

Take the fighting of last September around 
Lens, take our glorious achievements in October, 
thirty days, you may say, of continuous fighting, 
and our casualties ran almost to a thousand 4 
day. 

When the lists start coming in like that, you 
will have your suffering, you will have the sam¢ 
trials to go thru as we are going thru at ths 
moment and have been going thru since the out 
break of the war. 

Will Hold Till the End 

Remember, when the break came, wie? the 
battle trumpet blew, when the old British lion 
roared, her cubs and her whelps took up that r0@! 
in every quarter of the globe, and every one 
the seven seas was covered in an instant wi" 
transports carrying men from the distant Do- 
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minions to the aid of the Mother Land. 


\\Ve have had now almost four years of that 
iocperate battle. We are holding on,—yes, and 
eady to hold on. The Mother Land and the 
Dominion will hold on whether aid comes or does 

come. The British Empire has her back 
+> the wall, and she will fight to the finish. 
Applause.) 

| tell you our Motherland—and for several 

your Motherland, too—is the grandest 


years 


America’s Contribution to the War 


By Honorable Clarence Ousley 


Honorable Clarence Ousley, Assistant Secretary 
Agriculture of the United States of America, 

the representative of the U. S. Government 
it the Ninth Annual Convention of the Inter- 
yational Association of Rotary Clubs, at Kansas 
City, Mo., June 24 to 28, 1918. The following 
address was delivered by him Thursday, June 27.) 


- AM asked what America has contributed to 
this war. In the words of the President, 
“our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 
But that doesn’t seem to satisfy the statistically 
minded. Therefore, I will read you for about 
two minutes some outstanding figures of this 
wonderful accomplishment. 

Up to June 1st the army had constructed fifty- 
three public works, out of two hundred and forty- 
four under way. Those public works include (be- 
cause I cannot give you the entire recital) the 
completion in three months of sixteen cantonments 
comprising fourteen hundred separate buildings 


™ cach and housing 47,000 men each,erected at a 


cost more than twice that of the Panama Canal. 
For this project alone 650,000,000 feet of lumber 
and eighty thousand carloads of materials and 
finishings were used. The total number of build- 
ings is 22,000 and one detail suggests all the 
other details; they require 320,000 electric 
lamps; for the furnishing of the soldiers, 40,000,- 
000 yards of bobbinet for mosquito bars have 
been supplied; shelter tent duck, 35,000,000 
yards; 20,000,000 woolen blankets; 10,000,000 
pairs of marching shoes and 11,000,000 pairs of 
field shoes. 
Shipping Statistics 

On the Delaware River near Philadelphia, not 
to mention any of several other shipbuilding 
projects, there are eleven shipbuilding plants at 
work constructing three hundred and eighty-two 
vessels with a total tonnage of 3,200,000. 

From all sources we have added to the Amer- 
ican flag, since we entered the war against Ger- 
many, 4,500,000 tons of shipping of which we 
have constructed quite one million tons. 

Our program calls for 1,856 passenger cargo 
refrigerator ships and tankers ranging from 5,000 
to 12,000 tons each or a total of 1,101, exclusive 


m vl tugs and barges. 


, At one base port out of several which we have 
improved and made useful in France, we have 
two hundred miles of railroad terminals. We are 
assembling a train of cars a day—not merely 
assembling them on tracks, we are receiving the 
material and assembling in a manufacturing 
sense a train of cars. One plant is assembling 
in the same manner seventy-five motor vehicles 
aday. One repair shop of five, 500 ft. x 700 ft., 
was ordered in November and completed in 
March and when the order was given the timber 
was in the forest and the metal in the pig. 

have transported, constructed and are 
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old sport among the nations of this world. When 
she plays the game, the sky is the limit, and she 
stakes her all upon the result. She has staked all 
upon the result of this conflict, and she will stand 
there to the last ditch, unaided if necessary, but 
we hope not in such isolation. She will stand 
there till this fight is won, but we want and we 
welcome the assistance which you are sending 
from this side of the Atlantic. Keep it up is our 
prayer. Don’t stop at the million mark, if you 
have reacht that now. Keep it up. 


now operating thirty-four sawmills in France. 
One salvage plant, out of several, with over three 
thousand operators is recovering and utilizing, 
among other garments and needful war imple- 
ments, fifteen hundred pairs of shoes a day. 
Equal to Building Two Big Cities 

Let me summarize it all, because the figures 
weary me, by saying that in the material con- 
struction the accomplishment in France is no 
less than it would be in fifteen months to con- 
struct two such cities as Kansas City and St. 
Louis, with their railroad tracks and warehouses 
intervening. 

You know the outstanding figures of men. I 
could not, if I were informed, give you the detail 
of our naval development but it is sufficient to 
say that in fifteen months our navy has come to 
be from the fourth to the second on the seven 
seas. (Applause and cheers.) 

You announcement 
Washington this morning the statement of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff before the 
Senate Committee yesterday, that by well into 
August we will have 1,450,000 men in France and 
3,500,000 men under arms. (A pplause.) 

And yet the German thought to frighten us 
with a few submarines in home waters! They 
have vet to learn that we will put an army in 
France if they have to swim! (Applause and 
cheers.) 

But, ladies and gentlemen, this war is so vast 
that we cannot comprehend it in the ordinary 
terms in which we measure resources and fac- 
tors, for in their very hugeness they would appal 
and dishearten us. This war is so vast and wick- 
ed and it reaches so far into the activities of 
civilization that it is, as it were, the breaking 
up of the very foundations of the great deep of 
customary thought and expression. 

Therefore, we must begin to discuss it in 
elemental concept because it is indeed chaos come 
again! We must think about it in terms of men 
and guns and food and raiment and then we can 
understand what our resources are. 

Million Men a Year 

We have just called, of those who came to age 
on the first of June, more than nine hundred 
thousand and the crop is coming along, bless 
God! a million strong, every year, and when we 
consider our resources of food, mine, metal and 
all the other material things not in dollars or in 
yardstick measurements or in carload measure- 
ments but in the primal elements themselves, we 
know that our resources, with those of our Allies, 
outnumber those of the Central Powers and so 
we can fight on unnumbered years and win or 
carry Germany with us in death to the judg 
ment bar of God. (Applause.) 

Indeed, it does not profit us to ask how long 
the war will last because when we begin to ask 


observed in the from 
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Oh, with this population, with so much wealth 
in manhood, in material resources, in everything 
that goes to make up a strong country, take off 
your coats and throw your full weight into this 
cause. It is the greatest your people have ever 
had to fight for. A greater cause civilization 
never knew. 

Come to us, come to us, with all the men, all 
the munitions, all the treasure you can spare, and 
join in that splendid victory which is bound to 
come and we hope will come soon. 


how long it will last we begin to speculate and 
take chances upon measures lest the war might 
to make 


It will last until we win 


end before it would become necessa®ry 
the indicated sacrifice. 
it! (Applause.) 

But our greatest achievement after all is not 
in men or guns or ships or railroad yards. Our 
greatest achievement is that we have changed our 
mind. (Applause.) 1 am hopeless of changing 
the Germans’ mind but we have changed our 
We had thought that here between these 
two oceans we were aloof from the world. We 


mind. 
now understand that we have a part in it, we 
now understand that tho our eastern boundary in 
terms is still the shoreline of the 
boundary in 


geographic al 
Atlantic, our 
national welfare and the liberty of our people is 


eastern terms ol 
that wavering line from Belgium to Italy where 
our flag flies. (A pplause.) 
Fields the First Line of Defense 

But the thing for us yet to learn, the thing 
about which we must still change our mind, is 
that with all this material resource, with all this 
mighty movement of materials, this 
war is not to be won alone on the battlefield. 
The Government of the United States, the Army 
and the Navy, the Congress and the President 
can’t win this war. Weare accustomed to speak 
of the Navy as the first line of defense and now 
we are beginning to think of the airship service 
as the first line of defense, but the Navy isn't the 
first line of defense nor the airship nor is the first 
line on the boundary of the Atlantic or the 
boundary of the Pacific—nor at our great ports. 

The first line of defense is in the heart of the 
corn belt of the United States (applause) and 
it is that particular contribution to the war for 
which I ask your indulgence for a few moments 
in order that you 
means to us as a people and what it means in 
this conflict. 

It seems almost providential that in another 
great conflict than 
Congress of the United States created the De 


men and 


may comprehend what it 


more hfty years ago the 


partment of Agriculture and the land grant 
colleges and that with a body of laws since ex- 
panding and enlarging their activities there has 
been created a great body of educational influ- 
ence extending not only into the forty-eight states 
but into nearly every agricultural county—literal- 
ly into 2,650 out of 2,850 agricultural counties of 
the United States. : 
Response of the Farmers 

Under the leadership last year the farmers, 
tho they had 


operation, changed their plans and increast their 


already prepared their year's 
acreage to the extent of 23,000,000 and produced 
the greatest crop in the history of the Republic, 
a billion bushels more of the leading cereal crops 
than had ever been produced. 
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here was disappointment only in two par- 
ticulars for which neither they nor any other hu- 
man agency could be held résponsible—an ex- 
ceptional winter season killed thirty per cent of 
wheat crop and an early frost reduced 
e feeding value of the corn crop by forty per 
In all other respects, notwithstanding 
bor difficulties and transportation difficulties 
hich vexed them as they vexed every other in- 
] they made this achievement. 
(sentlemen of the Rotary Convention, I affirm 
ind | am prepared to prove to any unbiased 
ind that task for task, comprehension for com 
sacrifice for sacrifice, dismissal of 
dismissal of personal gain, 
banker nor the merchant nor the 
uptain of industry nor any member of any Feder- 
vernment or any patriotic society 
has excelled, if indeed any has equalled, the 
performance of the American farmer. (A pplause.) 


ol tate Cs 


931,000,000 Bushel Wheat Crop 
In the face of continuing difficulties which | 
vill discuss 1n detail presently, in the face of 
i difficulties, he has this year still 
her increast his acreage so that on the 7th 
June the Department was able to announce 
e largest acreage of wheat ever known and 
ha pily under the best condition of ten years, 
ith an assured promise of 931,000,000 bushels 
age twenty-eight per cent greater 
harvested last year. The yield com- 
651,000,000 
09,000,000 bushels for the preceding five 


bushels for last vear 


averare 

he farmers have done all that they could 
They have planted more than they can culti 
ite or harve What are we going to do about 

We've got to have the crops. 
Now, here are 
tanding and in such stupendous force that | 
now they will not weary or confuse. Before 
this war began we had been receiving a million 
immigrants a year. From that number we drew 
it least a quarter of a million able bodied laborers 


more figures which are out 


furnish the 


necessary man power for our 
expanding industries. In four years we have not 
received any appreciable number of immigrants. 

In four nor ten nor perhaps twenty years long- 
er will we receive immigrants, for even if our con 
ditions after the war should be as attractive 
to laborers as they are in Europe, those European 
Governments, decimated as they are, will not 
permit their man power to be further diminish. 
Chere will be an embargo on emigration if 
voluntarily tend in this 


should 


emigration 
direction 
Stupendous Economic Problem 

Oh, my countrymen, we are facing the most 
pendous economic problem that ever faced 
the world and we are just at the beginning of it. 
he food problem will not be less, but greater, 
when we declare peace with the Central Allies 
vecause now we are denying them food, but the 
moment we sign a peace treaty our markets will 
them. Half the world is hungry to- 
day, and when we can get at peace with the world, 


be open to 
it will be our desire as well as our self-interest to 
try to feed the world and it’s going to take us as 
ong to demobilize and reassemble for industrial 
purposes as it has taken to mobilize. 

Now, not only have we ceased to receive a 
million immigrants but we are sending, we have 
sent already to France around a million men. 
By the first of September or the middle of 
\ugust we will have a million and a _ half. 
By the first of next January another million still, 
and by this time next year perhaps five millions. 
A pplause Five millions by this time next 
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year! Not only have we ceast to receive two 
hundred and fifty thousand of new supply a 
year, accumulated for four years into one mil- 
lion, but we are sending in two years, five mil- 
lions away. 

Must Save the Crops 

Apply that figure to the well known ratio 
of the number of men behind the army and see 
what our labor situation is. In view of what’s 
happened on the Western front in the last three 
months, in view of what portends there now 
despite that heartening victory of brave Italy, 
the man who doesn't now understand that we 
must every day and every hour lay at the feet 
of the Government all that we have of resources 
of mind or body, of money or strength, who 
doesn’t now understand that we must strip for 
war as England and France and Italy and Bel- 
gium have stript; the man who now hesitates 
in the face of this demonstration is either a 
sorry grouch or a dangerous gambler or a miser- 
ble coward or a hateful profiteer or he’s a fool who 
ought not to be at large. (A pplause.) 

What are we going to do to save these crops 
this year? The Provost Marshal General’s order 
of July 1st will drive from non-essential and un- 
necessary occupation every man in draft age. 

That perhaps will get us by this year, but I am 
warning you that not three months will pass 
before we must make preparation for the next 
winter wheat crop. I am warning you that 
farmers cannot be expected to sow where they 
can have no hope of reaping. I am warning 
you that there is no man power from any one 
state to be transferred to another state. I am 
warning you that every state and every com- 
munity and every neighborhood must care for 
its own problems. 

Every Man is Needed 

In the face of this situation, in the face of 
this commanding duty, all the armies that may 
be assembled will be of no avail if we fail in food. 
It was lack of food as much as German propa- 
ganda that caused the collapse of Russia. It 
was lack of food or reported lack of food as much 
as German lies affecting men’s household and 
home relations that caused the debacle in Italy. 
If the family of any man in this convention 
were to communicate to him today that it lackt 
food, he'd quit this hall before the vote for 
your next officers. Men can’t fight when their 
women and children are hungry. 

Oh, there is much said about utilizing women! 
Well, there are many things that women can do 
on the farm. I saw women yesterday in Ohio 
stacking wheat. I saw them three weeks ago 
thru all the Southern states hoeing cotton, 
and at the same time I saw big, able-bodied 
men hanging around hotels and driving pleasure 
cars. Oh, the women of England and France are 
between the plow handles, and our women, God 
bless ‘em! will go there too, if need be, but I shall 
despise American manhood if we drive our women 
to these hard tasks as long as there is a single 
able-bodied creature in breeches who isn’t in the 

A pplause.) 

Shirker of Hard Work is Traitor 

My countrymen, I measure my words and say 
deliberately in view of this situation, in view of 
the fact that the choicest young men from the 
first families of the United States are not only in 
the trenches, not only in the air playing with 
death in France, but they are laying railroad 
tracks and digging ditches, and that the finest 
young women of the first families of the United 
States are not only binding up the wounds of the 
stricken but they are scrubbing hospital floors 
and doing things more loathesome than I care 


army! 
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to mention in polite company in the war worn, 
stricken land of Europe. 

In the face of those facts, I say with all the 
solemnity that I can command, for any man to 
employ another man, whatever his fortune, for 
a service of mere comfort or convenience; or for 
any man, whatever the attraction in wages, to 
engage in an unnecessary undertaking if he has 
the muscle and the strength to endure in these 
hard tasks; is to commit the unpardonable crime 
against civilization and almost to be guilty of 
treason against the Republic! (A pplause.) 

We've got to dismiss these services of con- 
venience and comfort. We've got to measure 
every man according to his usefulness and every 
man according to his ability. ’ 

We are boasting of our achievements, we are 
rejoicing in our strength but we have come into 
the discharge of the greatest responsibility that 
ever fell upon the world or any nation in the 
world. By the genius of our men of finance and 
our captains of industry we have made this the 
financial and industrial capital of the world. 
Long delaved, slow to understand, we have come 
to realize not only our own self-interest but our 
obligation to mankind. 


Grave Responsibility of Leadership 


Our young men have come to understand, 
thru the vision they have seen, that there is 
more pure joy in one blow for freedom, tho 
death meet it on the stroke, than in a lifetime of 
ease and luxury. (Applause.) And we have 
come into a kind of world leadership because we 
have the greatest treasure, we have the mightiest 
arm and ours is the most persuasive voice in all 
the earth and after this war ends we will main- 
tain that leadership, if it is a leadership of use- 
fulness and service. We will lose it, because we 
will deserve to lose it, if it becomes leadership 
of domination; for no people, not even this en- 
lightened people, is worthy or wise enough to rule 
or dominate another people. (A pplause.) 

I welcome, yet I fear, that leadership because 
I am not one of those who believe that the fires 
of this war will burn out all the dross from human 
nature. 

As two thousand years of Christian civiliza 
tion have not extracted all carnality from man, 
so I cannot hope that this contest will take all 
the conceit and the ignorance and the passion 
out of man or out of nations. 

I do not even share the hope of many idealists 
that this war will end all wars. I do believe that 
if we are true to the ideals we profess that it 
will bring us and all the world out of it more 
spiritually minded, more tolerant, more loving 
and more useful, and that we will come to under 
stand the principle of this great body of men— 
that there is more happiness, more true hap- 


piness in service than in accumulation or dis 
tinction. (Applause.) 
Obligations to Allies 


r 


But whatever the future, let us remembe 
our obligation to our Allies. Let us ever waix 
humbly in the presence of splendid and uncon 
querable France, of grim and uncomplaiing 
3ritain, of valiant and suffering Italy, and le‘ 
stand uncovered in the presence of Belgium 
bravest of all the sons and daughters of 
who gript the Beast with her bare hands 
give the world a breathing space to assem! 
hosts of defense. (Applause.) 

And so, let us keep our bodies strong 


minds clear and our hearts pure, so that w we 
have finisht the butcher business we can was! 
the blood from our hands and leave no stain upe" 
them, can brush our garments and leave 10 — 


of battle upon them, and (Continued on pa 
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Big Increase 
in Porcelain Efficiency 
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2: Times the Resistance 
to Breakage from Shock 


H OW to make porcelain 
for spark plug insula- 
tion offer greater resistance 
to shock and vibration! 


Ten years of original re- 
search work and the three- 
thousand - four - hundred - 
and -fiftieth ex periment, re- 
vealed the secret. 


Champion 3450 Porcelain 
offers two and a half times 
the resistance to shock and 
vibration compared with 
the best previous Cham- 
pion porcelain. 


What an increase in that 
dependability which has 
given Champions their 
enormous prestige. 


See that the name Cham- 
pion is on the porcelain of 
the plugs that serve your 
motor as wellason the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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no more 


Loose- 
Leaf Binders 


are 100% Efficient 


feeaprcee Binders are adapted to 
every kind of a loose leaf catalog, book 
or | a r. These binders have no pro- 


ruding metal parts on the outside of 
the book. They open flat and take up 


space than the book itself 


We make proudfit binders of all sizes, 
m small memo books to large loose 


leat catalog binders, ledgers, etc. 


For complete information write for 
“Seven Club booklets.” 


By Wr ose JEAF (0 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


yur Iree 
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“THE FURNITURE CITY” 





centre of 
tories a large volume of airplane work, 
there is every indication that in the future 
Grand Rapids will be known as a manufacturing 
center for airplanes as it is today known for its 


RAND RAPIDS is a city of progress, in- 


(+ dustry, 


and advancement. 


Because it is the leading 


furniture and printing industries. 


Grand Rapids is in the very heart of 3,000 


furniture 
America it has attracted to its fac- 
and 


summer resorts located in western Michigan. 


It is the distributing point for this vast terri- 
tory of 28 counties in western Michigan, which, 
during the vacation season, attracts large num- 


bers of people from every state in the Union. 


The Pantlind Hotel, 


tion. 


Grand Rapids is wide-awake. 


recently completed, 
one of the largest and most modern hotels to 
be found anywhere in a city of 150,000 popula- 


Its business 
men are prosperous, and it is constantly attract- 


ing new manufacturers, which, to some extent, 


accounts for the progressive spirit of its citi- 


zens. 


is 















Be Sure It’s a ‘‘Victor’’ 


Victor metal waste baskets are fire- 
proof, practically indestructible, have 
molded corners at the top, and are 
finished in olive green, oak or ma- 
hogany. 

You can buy a Victor metal basket 
at almost any first class dealer. Be 
sure to call for the “‘Victor.”’ 

Write for our free booklet, **Furni- 
ture of Steel for Bank and Office,’ 
which illustrates and describes our line 
of steel baskets, desks, bond boxes, 
tables, etc. The booklet is free. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 























Use the Macey Catalog as a 
Guide to Buying Standard 
Office Equipment 
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So highl standardized is Macey office 
P ipment in wood and steel that many busy 
exe ives have found it to their advantage 
to buy office equipment according to the 


Macey standard. 

You, too, will profit by the liberal use of the 
Macey catalog in buying office equipment. 

We issue four catalogs, one on office desks, 


one on filing appliances, one on filing equip- 
- iif 
ment supplies and one on Macey sectional 
bookcases. 
Any one or more 
of these catalogs 
HH will be mailed you = 
p= -—=\4_~=«free on request. 
i | 
Lif} 
TYy,, 4 s 
oA —_-__- 


The Macey Co 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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STEEL CUPBOARDS 


fice Supplies, 


or 





Adaptable in all offices for Records, Stationery, Of- 


Tools, etc. 
without Vertical Dividers. 
Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. 


Has adjustable shelves with 


Also a com- 


plete line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write for catalog. 


TERRELL’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(A 





C. Terrell, Rotarian) 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Ask any one of our four thousand 
merchants what New Way Methods 
about the In- 


have meant—ask 


creased Volume, gained as a result 
of Better Display and Better Store 
Service—ask about Reduced Over- 
head and Depreciation, and inquire, 
also, regarding the Increased Effi- 
ciency of the store organization as a 
whole. Then decide how soon this 
great influence is to increase th 


dividends of your business. 


Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company 


Main Office and Factory : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branch Factory LUTKE MANUFACTUR 
CO., Portland, Ore. 


Licegsed Canadian Mfrs., JONES BROS. & 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms Principal! ‘ 
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“Satellite” Adjustable 
Typewriter Stand 


Satellite typewriter 
stands are made of 
metal with a 16x16 in. 
wood top. They are 
adjustable, easily 
rolled about from 
one place in the office 
to another, take up 
little space and 
because they can 
be elevated or 
lowered to suit 

















New Style the individual operator, they 

No. 2X increase the stenographer’s 
efficiency by from 10 to 20% 

$15.00 bee ape anger of cape 
stands are giving 100% ser- 

as Mustrated vice in the offices of the Lar- 
Style 2EXT kin Company, the Standard 


Oil Company, Remington 
Typewriter Company, etc. 


30 Days Free 
Trial 


Let us place this 
stand in your office on 
30 days’ free trial. If 
it does not in every 
way meet with your 

approval, you can send 
it back to us, charges 
collect. Write for the folder, which gives complete 
lescriptions and prices of the various models, or write 
us saying you are willing to try this stand for 30 day 
at our expense. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 
418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 


with shelf and ex- 
tension board 
$23.00 







Write for our 
complete folder 

















A War Time Printing 
and Engraving Service 


In every business establishment of 
importance there is today a shortage of 
help—and in many instances executives 
are doing twice the usual volume of 
work. 

A considerable portion of the work 
usually handled at your office can ad- 

vantageously be handled by organiza- 
tions particularly well equipped to do 
certain classes of work. 

Our complete printing and engraving 
organization can handle your entire 
printing and engraving problems. We 
can make up, design, write, and print 
complete catalogs, booklets, circulars, 
etc. 

Write us for particulars of our high 


grade commercial photography, en- 
graving, printing, and photogravure 
work. 


The James Bayne Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


L. A. Werry, Sec., Rotarian 














Dependable Assistance 


N these days of conservation, when 
your man power has been cut down to 
the limit—dependable assistance in the 
construction and production of your 
Sales Literature is desirable. 
Our many years of study and experience 
in this field give us the training that is 
of unusual value to you just now. 
Let us discuss with you the Direct-by- 
Ma/‘l advertising, Catalog or other Sales 
Literature you require. 
We render Complete Service in Designing, 
Laying-out of your Literature, ArtWork, 
Retouching, Engraving, Printing, Bind- 
ing and Mailing. 


The Cargill Company 


Complete Printing Service Grand Rapi Is, Mich. 


























Lead Mold Electrotypes for 
High Grade Printing 


This is a time for progress and high efficiency. New 
methods and new processes are taking the place of the old. 
This is particularly true of printing. 


Lead mold, steel faced electrotypes, as we are today 
making them, are taking the place of duplicate original 
f tones in high grade printing, particularly multi-color 
work. There is only one genuine method of making first 
ass lead mold electrotypes. This is by the Albert pro- 
We own and operate the only two genuine Albert 
iold electrotyping machines in the state of Michigan, 
it our Detroit plant, and the other at our Grand Rap- 
int. 


r lead mold steel faced electrotypes have all the ad- 
V s of an original half tone—and will give more 
and better service than the original. 


t magazine advertising, for fine catalog work, or for 
nd three color printing, we suggest that you use 
ld, steel faced electrotypes, and thus conserve your 


te us (either plant) for prices and additional infor- 
Two Complete Plants 


Grand Rapids Electrotype Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian 


Adzit Electrotype Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. S. Medbury, Mgr., Rotarian 








The Non-Poisonous 
Fly Destroyer 


Safe, Sanitary, Sure 


Catches 50,000,000,000 Flies 
Each Year 
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Pantlind H Otel 


550 Rooms 
European Plan 


Maximum Comfort at 
Minimum Cost 


Pantlind Hotel Company 
Operators 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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(Continued from page 82) present our souls, un- 
blushing and unashamed, to our God. (A pplause.) 

In this spirit let us go to war as to a holiday, 
for indeed the day of victory will be the holy 
{ the world’s redemption. I pray for a new 
dispensation of amity among nations and tolera- 
tion among people, but I hope it will not come 


day ( 


jurisprudence of ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth,”’ bodies of their slain for the bodies 
of our slain, their broken cities for our broken 
cities, desolation in their land for desolation in our 
land. (Applause.) 

I say that in no hatred of any erring son of 
Adam, but in an uncompromising and undying 
hatred of all things wicked and bestial and lust- 
ful, and so, of the whole diabolical Pottsdam 
scheme which I hate from the Kaiser’s crown to 
the sole of every Prussian foot that stept in 
Belgium's face. (Applause and cheers.) 

3y whatever sacrifice it requires at home or 


yonder, we must persevere until we drive the 
invader out of Belgium, out of Italy, back from 
Alsace-Lorraine, back from Italia Irridenta. 
back from bleeding Poland and stricken Serbja 
back from every foot of soil that he has defiled 
with his touch; inch by inch, mile by mile, day 
by day, and, if need be, year by year, until tha: 
happy hour comes when some shouting American 
color sergeant will take our glorious rainbow 
flag of the world’s hope of peace and flung j; 
above the battered ramparts beyond the Rhine. 
(Cheers and long continued applause from audi- 
ence standing.) 


War Time Service by Rotary Clubs 


until we have fittingly punisht this generation 
of vipers, of Hun devils! 
Appeals to Mosaic Law 

| believe that the only means of reaching their 
dense understanding is to administer the Mosaic 

Chesley R. Perry, Secretary of the International 
A n of Rotary Clubs, at the Ninth Annual 
Convention of International Rotary at Kansas 


City, Mo., June 24 to 28, made the following re- 
time service by Rotary Clubs.) 


Do va? 
; wa 


| IS an old and hackneyed opening remark 
_ for a speaker to thank you for applauding 
him before he begins his speech, because he knows 
that you will not applaud him when he finishes 
it. In this case I feel that I can with great pro- 
priety make that remark for I come to you to 
confess my sins—my sins of omission. 

| have not prepared the speech, the address, the 
interpretation, which our good friend, Allen Al- 


bert, the Chairman of the Program Committee, 
Was so gracious as to assign to me on this pro- 
gram. I appreciate greatly the compliment 


that the Program Committee paid me. I ap- 
preciate to the very depth of my heart the most 
cordial reception which has been accorded me 
in this convention and I feel keenly the position 
in which I find myself in attempting to give to 
interpretation of what Rotary Clubs 
have done so far to help win the war. 


you an 


What have not Rotary Clubs done to help 
win thie They have sent their members 
into the service by the hundreds and, yes, over 
the thousand mark has been reacht. They have 
sent their sons into the service and in every 
department of the American Government and 
in every department, I believe, of the Canadian 
and British and Cuban Governments there will 
be found Rotarians serving their country with, 
we believe and others have been kind enough to 
teil us, added efficiency because they are Rota- 


war? 


rians 
Government Looks to Rotary 

It has come to be a well recognized fact that 
in the United States when any Department of 
the United States Government desires to ac- 
complish some specific thing as quickly as possi- 
ble, as efficiently as possible, the Rotary Clubs 
should be called upon to help do it. 

Not long ago one of your International officers 
was in the city of New York and he was told 
there by a man who is close to the Chief Execu- 
tive of the American nation that he had received 
a private letter in which the statement was made 
that of all organizations which had loyally and 
patriotically and promptly and efficiently re- 
sponded to the call of the Government, none 
had exceeded the Rotary Clubs in promptness. 
or in efficiency or in the accomplishment of re- 
suits. (A pplause.) 

I have here a long schedule prepared for me, 
four or five pages, of matter showing what Ro- 
tary Clubs have done in War work. I can read 
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you regarding Liberty Loan campaigns, Y. M. 
C. A. campaigns, War Camp Community Service 
campaigns, Red Cross campaigns, Smileage Book 
campaigns, War Savings Stamp campaign, 
vacant lot gardening campaigns, getting the 
school boys out of school on to the farm cam- 
paigns, United States Boys Working Reserve 
cooperation, Public Service Reserve cooperation, 
cooperation with the American Library Asso- 
ciation in placing libraries in camps, collection 
of old clothing and shoes for European sufferers, 
erection and maintenance of soldiers’ club houses 
and the doing of all the work of providing social 
fellowship for men in camps and cantonments. 


Work of Individual Clubs 


O my friends, I could go on all this morning 
and enumerate to you, it seems to me, the list 
of things that there has been opportunity to do 
and the things which Rotary Clubs have risen to 
the opportunity and done. And if in the recital 
of this there seemed to come a pause wherein I 
could go no farther, then I could turn to this 
other column and down here I could begin to 
give you the particulars of what certain in- 
dividual clubs have done. 

Certainly some clubs have done more than oth- 
er clubs; perhaps because they have been at 
conventions and caught the Rotary spirit and 
therefore have been better prepared to render 
service; perhaps because they have been larger 
in numbers and better financed than others and 
thereby better enabled to do a volume of work; 
perhaps because they have been located nearer 
to camps or cantonments and thereby been 
enabled to do the real personal work that is 
after all the richest opportunity for us all in war 
work—the opportunity to do something for the 
soldier or sailor, looking him in the face and 
taking his hand and telling him how proud of 
him we are, as a fellow citizen and as one who is 
going out to do the thing which we know we 
ought to go and do also. (Applause.) 


Ready to Practice Service 

My impression of what Rotary Clubs have 
done to help win the war or the war work of 
Rotary Clubs is that they have been ready, that 
they have been prepared, and they have un- 
selfishly and efficiently manifested the principles 
and the ideals which have been developt in Ro- 
tary during the past thirteen years, that of service 
above self, that ®f doing something for the other 
fellow. 

It was but natural that when the call of war 
came to the clubs in Great Britain, they should 
find their opportunity, as has been told to you 
by Andrew Home-Morton and Thomas Stephen- 
son; that when the call came to Canada, those 
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clubs there should find their opportunity, and 
that when the call came to the United States and 
its gallant little ally, Cuba, that the clubs in 
these two countries also should find their op- 
portunity. 

You don’t want the details of just what has 
been done. You know as well as I do and better 
still; the world knows that Rotary was qualified 
to be of particular service to the individual 
soldier or sailor, to the individual nurse or war 
worker, to the officials of the Government en- 
gaged in particular work of recruiting or carrying 
on food administration problems, to legislative 
bodies and to national, and state Councils of 
Defense, to the Governments themselves. 

And what more is there to be said than that 
we were ready to do our duty, and that our duty 
was plainly before us and we have done it? 


Greater Duties Ahead? 


Only this more, perhaps, is there to be said. 
Are there greater duties before us? I am think- 
ing now of the message that Paul Harris sent to us 
and which it was my privilege to read to you 
upon the opening day: That what was done in 
1917 doesn’t compare with what is being done 
in 1918 and what is being done today will be 
far superseded by what must be done in 1919, 
whether it be done in the time of war or whether 
it be done in days of peace, and are we as Ro- 
tarians making our clubs and the union of our 
clubs in our nation and the International 
Association the most efficient in form, in struc- 
ture, in willingness to serve? 

Are we building a 1919 model? Or let me say it 
differently, are we going forward to a 1919 model 
of Rotary from this convention, or are we goilg 
to rest upon a 1918 model? 

I don’t know what the answer is and | am not 
referring to any particular service which | have 
in mind that Rotary shall do but it does seem to 
me that we have done so much, we have esiab- 
lisht such a reputation for service, that we are 
going to have to work hard in the montlis t 
come because the calls and demands upon us ») 
Government officials who need help will come 


New Positions of Leadership 


There will be calls and demands upon ts ©! 
departments of the Government which feel that 
the service of Rotary is of tremendous impor 
tance to them. And the expectations of the pu! 
lic generally, altho indefinite, yet are posit've 
and none the less are to be reckoned wit! 
They are going to ask of Rotary in the 
to come perhaps greater service than has bee? 
rendered in the past. And as the thought 54s 
been given to us, Rotary teaches a man to © 


velop his capability for service, his al 


- 


to 
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HOW WE STOPPED THE LEAKS 
THAT KEPT US POOR 


The Discovery Which Enabled Howard Lindsay and His Wife to Save One-Third of Their Income and 


Later Made Mr. Lindsay President of a Large Corporation. 


THO should walk into the room but 
\\ Howard Lindsay! Of all men per- 
haps the last I had expected to find 

as the president of this great new com- 
pany. They had told me that Mr. Lindsay, 
of the Consolidated, was looking for a 
fine country home and was interested in 
uying the Dollard Place in Englewood; 
executor of the Dollard estate, I 
had come to discuss the terms with him. 


so as 


But Lindsay! Surely some miracle had 
happened. For it was the very man who 
had come to me “dead broke” about four 
years back and had asked me to help him 
get a new job.: But how he had changed! 
The man I remembered was down at the 
and timid and ill-kept. The man 


heel, 


now facing me was keen-eyed, alert, con- 
fident and well groomed. 

“You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can 
see that without your telling me. I was 


a pretty sorry object the last time we 
met—and you may be sure I have not 
forgotten the good turn you did me when 
I needed it so badly. 


“Let that real estate matter rest for a 
moment while I tell you how the miracle 
happened. It won’t take five minutes. 
It all seems simple as A B C as I look 
back on it now. And come to think of it, 
it was simple and perfectly natural. 


How It All Began 


“Our new life began when we discovered how to 
save money. That happened soon after I started 
in the new job you helped me secure. And it all 
came about right in my own home. Our family 
cash account was in terrible shape at that time. 
Both my wife and I had been used to luxuries 
it home and ‘charge it to Dad’ had been our easy 
Way out of any money problem. 


“But it was different now and our sole source 
ot supply was my salary of $3,000. We never 
went to the theatre that we didn’ t have the un- 
comfortable feeling that we were using money 
that ought to go for coal or clothes or food. We 
seldom bought anything without feeling as 
though ie were cheating ourselves out of some- 

ng elise, 


[hat year we didn’t save one cent. Besides 
that, we woke up on New Year’s day to find a 
ig bunch of unpaid bills to be taken care of 
somehow or other out of future salary checks. 


When I asked myself the reason for all this 
und that I did not know the reason. and no 
mo lore did my wife, because we hadn’t the faintest 
“ea what our money had been spent for. 


__.4hen we looked around among our friends 
and learned a great lesson. 


The Weeds, I knew, were getting more than 
$5,000. « year. They lived in a modest apart- 
me it, did not wear fine clothes, seldom went 
0 the theatre, did little entertaining, yet we 
shew they barely had enough money to pay cur- 
"ent buls They found it out of the question to 
Bave money and found themselves, so Weed 
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told me, in the same predicament that we had 
faced on New Year’s Day. 


‘In the case of the Wells I found a very dif- 
ferent story and one that set me thinking hard. 
Their income was $2,000 a year, yet, to my 
amazement, they confided to us that they had 
saved $600 a year ever since they were married. 
They didn’t have any grand opera in their pro- 
gram—except on their little Victrola—but they 
did go to the theatre regularly, they wore good 
clothes, entertained their friends at their home 
and were about the happiest and most contented 
eouple of all our married friends. 


Our Great Discovery 


“Then I discovered the magic secret. The 
Weeds never knew whether they could afford 
to make a given expenditure or not. Theirs, 


like ours, was a sloppy, happy-go-lucky existence 
with the happiness cut out because they were al- 
ways worried about money matters. They kept 
no accounts and just trusted to luek—and so had 
bad luck all the time. 


‘The Wells, on the other hand, were getting 
more real enjoyment out of life than people 
with double their income—simply because they 
knew what they could afford to spend. 


“The difference between these two families 
was that in one case the expenditures were made 
without any plan—while in the other the income 
was regulated on a weekly Budget System. 


“Right there I got my Big Idea and my key 
to success and happiness. 


“We sat down that evening and made up a 
budget of all our expenses for the next fifty-two 


weeks. We discovered leaks galore. We found 
a hundred ways where little amounts could be 
saved. 


no time we were engaged in the 
had ever 


“And in 
most fascinating game either of us 
played—the game of ‘Money Saving.’ 


‘In one short month we had a ‘strangle hold’ 
on our expenses and knew just where we were 
going. In one year my wife proudly produced a 
bank book showinga tidy savings account of $800. 


My New Grip on Busineés 


“In the meantime an extraordinary change 
had come over me in business because of my not 
having to worry about my personal affairs. | 
was able to give my employer’s affairs my full, 
undivided attention during business hours in- 
stead of being harassed and worried as I had al- 
ways been before. 


‘“T didn’t fully realize this until the president 
called me in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, you 
have been doing exceptionally well. I have been 
studying your work for the last year and you 
have saved the company a lot of money. We 
have decided to give you an interest in the busi- 
ness.” And besides that he doubled my salary 
I never told him what had worked the change, but 
my wife and I know well. 


‘‘When you consider what my income is now, 
all that I have told you seems funny, doesn’t it? 
I can write my check in six figures today, and my 
new salary here is $25,000 a vear. But I am still 
working on the same plan that I used to keep 
track of that original $3,000. Result, I know just 
what I can subscribe to Liberty Bonds and the 
Red Cross and all the other war funds, and I 
never have to wonder whether I can afford to 
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A Secret That Applies to Any Income 


have a new motor car, because ! 
me—to a penny. 
“*Tt all began when we aot a ¢ 


EX PENSes 


‘So there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t it’ 
I often wish I might tell my story to the thou- 
sands of young married couples who are having 
the hardest time of their lives just when they 
ought to be having the best time. 

“Tf you ever get a chance, do pass this message 
on, for there are thousands who don’t know what 
the trouble is, who would give everything to 
know ‘the secret of the fat bank balance.’ 

So now I have the opportunity and you are 


if only you will act on the wonderful mes- 
eontains. 


lueky, 
sage this story 
HARRISON OTIS 


* es @ 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Bo 
perience of Howard Lindsay t is simplicity in itself 
tains 112 pages, size 8 1-4 x 10 3-4 inches, and 1s bound in dar! 
blue seal grain imitation leather, semi-fl 
This book has been prepared by an exp 
from the smallest to the largest 


exible, stamped in gold 
rt and fits ar salar 


This wonderful aid to money-making—this watchdog 
your income and expenditures will tell you to a penny where 
your money goes. It will keep absolute track of your 
tures. It will keep you out of debt. It will put money in the 
bank. It will provide, as nothing else can, a feeling 

self-confidence and independence that nly 
knowledge that you have a tidy and growing ben k ae 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is the first an 
device of its kind. It is the only account book based the 
budget idea. It is the only one that provides for the i eas 
well as the classified items of expense. It contai npact 
information on 


Keeping Expense Accounts 

Making An Inventory of Household Goods 
Making Safe Investments 

Making a Budget. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin System takes only two minutes a day 
knowledge of bookkeeping is required Any child who 
read, can keep the accounts in the Ferrin Bool This met 
is not a hard task. It is just fun. It is more enjoyable than a 
game—because the pleasure lasts forever 


Skimping and scraping are banished and you save 1 
as easily as you spend it.; 


Now you will not worry about the 

clothes, food, rent or the theatre. You will spend it f 
and will have the time of your life because you will kn 
much you can afford to spend 


Send No Money 


Book worl ‘ 
ook works, no ma 
know what you w 


money you spe 


See how magically the Ferrin 
much or how little your income We 
think of it when you see it. So we are willing to send 
book without your sending us any money in advance Ju 
mail the coupon, and back will come the book by return ma 
When you have seen what big returns the Ferrin System wil 
pay you, send us only $2. If you fee! that you can afford 
to have it, return the book and owe us nothing. Act now 
the sake of your bank account and your future 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent norco 


Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Inde pe »ndent(and Harpers Week 


Please send me the Ferrin Mc S 
Free Examination I will, end you $2 w 


eipt, or return the book 


Name 


Address 
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serve and his desire to render service and makes 


him able to show leadership in his community. 

So perhaps our great organization is going to 
be called upon to take new positions of leadership 
in this year to come 


And where Rotary leads, that is, to that repu- 
tation which we have built up, there will follow 
thousands and thousands of other people con- 
fident that our leadership will be wise, knowing 
that it is patriotic, and sure that we are 


unselfish and therefore they can safely {o). 
low. © 

This is the best I can do on an extemporaneoys 
interpretation of Rotary’s part in war work. 


(A pplause.) 


British Rotary and the War 


The Stephenson, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Honorary Secretary of the British Association of 
Rotary Clubs, attended his second International 
Rotary Convention at Kansas City, Mo., in June, 
1918, where he delivered the addresses which follow. 
He was at the Houston Convention in 1914; 
proprietor of “The Prescriber,”’ a 


medical journal.) 


“Stevie” 1s 
monthly 


{OUR years ago I made my first attempt at 
J speaking to a convention, on the stage of 
the Majestic Theatre at Houston. I was very 
shy then but I very soon, in the midst of the 
convention at Houston, lost my shyness, and | 
also lost a very great deal of what I regarded on 
the other side of the Atlantic as dignity. I can 
tell you honestly that I was none the worse for 
the loss of that false dignity and the assuming of 
the real true dignity. (Applause and cheers.) 

I have been asked very particularly by a num- 
ber of Rotarians at this convention as to what 
were our experiences on the trip across. We 
left Liverpool on a certain afternoon, escorted 
as a part of a convoy of some five or six ships. 

Our own ship was most ingeniously camou- 
flaged, like all the rest of them, and we carried 
three large guns in the after part of the vessel. 

\We were also attended on leaving the Mersey 
by some half a dozen British destroyers which 
gave us every feeling of confidence, but we hadn’t 
got outside of the Mersey when we saw the life- 
boats were being left out and hanging loose from 
the davits so as to be ready for any emergency. 
We also were provided with life belts, great big 
puffy things which we tiea on and puffed out 
in front and behind so we looked like pouter 
pigeons when we had them put on. 

Preparing for the Subs 

Then we were informed that we were all <o 
go down and get our boat tickets. We were 
given tickets, each bearing the number of the 
boat we were assigned to in case of emergency. 
On the back of this ticket were printed certain 
instructions as to what we were to do. We were 
told that the life belts were to be kept so as to be 
available at a moment’s notice. We were told 
that in the event of anything unusual happening 
we were to go into the saloon and not go on deck 
until the siren sounded, and when we went on 
deck we were to go to the boat to which we had 
been assigned. We were told that we had to be 
present at boat drill that evening and we were 
to be present with our life belts adjusted. 

The chief officer told us we must not tie the 
life belts in a loop but in a good strong round 
knot. This had to be done every time we parad- 
ed. The boat drill and the getting out of these 
knots occupied us for the rest of the evening. 

We were also told that no passenger would 
receive a meal in the saloon unless he had his or 
her life belt at hand, either under the chair or 
on the individual. 

All this was a very cheering preparation for the 
voyage. We lookt forward with very consider- 
able excitement to what was going to happen. 
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Submarine is Destroyed 

That very evening, the first evening of our 
voyage out, we were dining down stairs in the 
saloon. We had finisht the soup and the fish and 
had begun to tackle the joint, when suddenly a 
sort of mumbled bang was heard, and the ship 
trembled from stem to stern. We all dropt our 
knives and forks unani:..cusly. We seized our 
life belts and some of us made for the stairs. 
With great presence of mind the chief steward 
came along on to the stairs, held up his hands and 
said, 

“Stand fast, you know the rules, don’t move 
till you hear the siren. As a matter of fact, 
ladies and gentlemen, there is nothing wrong.” 

So we had to go back and take our seats and 
learn afterwards what had happened. The 
steward himself told us he was not quite so sure 
there was nothing wrong but he knew if we had 
been torpedoed, the ship would have turned 
over. 

We learned afterwards that the cause of this 
explosion was this: One of the other ships of the 
convoy had been attackt by a submarine or 
threatened by a submarine. The destroyer at 
once made for it and as submarines do not like 
destroyers the submarine had submerged. The 
destroyer had sailed over the top and dropt 
a depth bomb which sent the submarine to king- 
dom come. (Applause.) Here ended the first 
(Laughter and applause.) 

All Ready to Be Sunk | 

There was more in store for us. That night 
very few of us took our clothes off. A very thick 
fog came on. The whistle was blowing everv few 
minutes. For my part, and I believe most of 
the other passengers did the same thing, I took 
care to have our pockets well filled with all the 
necessities of life, such as tobacco and so on; also 
the usual bottle of milk and various other things 
that were necessary for life in an open boat or 
which we thought might be necessary for life in 
an open boat. 

We simply lay down as we were and waited. 
We slept very little and very early in the morn- 
ing, as soon as it was daylight and we were sure 
we had not been torpedoed in our sleep, some of 
us got up and went on deck. 

Two or three of us, including my friend, Home- 
Morton, went on deck to peer into the fog. The 
fog was so very thick that I couldn’t possibly 
see the front row of stalls here, if it had been in 
this theatre. We could see nothing of the rest 
of the convoy. We didn’t know where they were. 

As we were peering into this fog suddenly we 
heard a sharp order from the bridge and we saw 
the gunners running to the guns, and just at that 
moment the fog lifted and there was a German 
submarine lying on the surface of the water about 
as far away from me as that exit over there. 

Second Sub is Sunk 

It was touch and go that he didn’t fire a tor- 
pedo at us, but our gunners got in first. One 
of them sent a shell but missed. I saw the splash 
in the water about ten yards on the other side. 


lesson. 
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The second gun, however, was on it immediately 
on the top, and the second shell tore a hole in its 
side, turned it over and sent it to the bottom 
never to rise again. 

That is the story of the two submarines. | 
believe there were several others destroyed 
by our convoy on the way across but as | didn't 
see it with my own eyes I won’t say so. However, 
you may take it from me that these two certainly 
were destroyed and that our convoys are doing 
very good work in crossing the Atlantic and 
keeping the submarine menace at the lowest 
possible limit. 

After this we went on for two or three days 
with alarms of various kinds, reports and rumors 
being rife in the ship, until at last we got out into 
mid-Atlantic when we had about two and a half 
days of peace. The saloons were open and we 
were able to enjoy ourselves. When I say 
saloons I mean deck houses. (Laughter.) The 
other things are not called saloons on our side. 
They are called by a much uglier name. 

More Excitement at Finish 


So we got into peaceful surroundings for about 
three days and, we thought, for the rest of the 
voyage, but suddenly we got another notice 
that our life belts must be ready. We saw ihe 
boats being brought out and we were put into 
another state of nervous excitement the same 
as before. We don’t know what happened that 
time. We believe we passed thru many unknown 
dangers. Nothing was told us. The Captain was 
constantly receiving wireless messages. We 
believe he was never at any of the meals. We 
saw very little of any of the officers. 

However, we got thru safely and when we 
arrived at New York harbor none could be more 
thankful than we were to see the lights which 
indicated that we might lay aside our life belts. 
We sailed up New York harbor, escorted )) 
American destroyers and by a gigantic dirigible 
airship which flew over us and we felt very com- 
fortable and very safe. 

The next morning we stept off the New York 
pier leaving the marine danger zone and enter- 
ing a danger zone of another kind aitogether. 

That is, in a very few words, what we exper! 
enced on the way across. I have been askt S0 
many questions about it since I arrived here 0” 
Sunday that I thought it just as well to put " 
before the whole convention so that I may no! 
be bothered with these questions any more 
(Applause and laughter) because I want to talk 
to you about more important things. 

Time to Organize Rotary Clubs 


When I went away from Houston four years 
ago I went away fired with the enthusiasm that 
every convention inspires in one, to do my best 


for Rotary in my own country. I was com 
fronted a fortnight after I arrived with the out 
break of war. ; 
However, it very soon appeared to n = : 
y, tnd 


appears to other Rotarians in our coun! 
to Rotary 


that was not going to be a hindrance | 


but rather a help, that there never wes < time 
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of full stock leather, has no equal. 
same applies to our Soldiers and Sailors 


» Cases. Send for sample dozen. 
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Black $16.50 “Over The Top” Tan $18.00 Dozen 





Comb Photo Case 
Black $6.50 Dozen 


Double Photo Case 
Tan $7.50 Dozen 


Paris Belt & Novelty Company 
Mfrs. of High Grade Leather Goods 
221-237 North Wells St., Chicago, U.S. A. 






























Absolute— 
Hair Cloth— 


Absolute hair cloth is the 
highest type of hair cloth 
manufactured in this country; 
there is none other near enough 


to it to even take second 
place. 
Absolute Hair Cloth will give 


your customers perfect satis- 
faction and as satisfied 
tomers are your best adver- 


why not insist on 


cus- 


tisement, 
the clothing manufacturers 
using Absolute Hair Cloth. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. Inc. 
Cambria & Ormes Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 

















SELLWELL SHOE FORM CO. 


FIBRE & CANVAS FORNS 
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International Tractor Service 


ISE tractor buyers insist upon these three features in 
The tractors must 
They must be so simple that the farm- 


their machines: 
cheapest fuel a farmer can buy. 


er or his help can learn to operate them. 
work in the field and at the belt to more 
tional, Mogul and Titan kerosene tractors meet all three. 

International Harvester tractor owners get service 
instruction in the care and handling of the machines; the supplying of repair parts 


as promptly as circumstances will allow; and the furnishing of expert help for the 


more difficult repairs. 


Keep this service feature in mind when you come to buy your tractor. It 
applies equally to our Mogul 10-20-h. p., 
Send for catalogues now. 

For the City Man Who Owns a Farm 


"THE HARVESTER COMPANY offers a special service to the business man whose farm, wherever 
located, is operated by a foreman, superintendent or renter. 


tractors. 


15-30-h. p. 


Through our ninety branch houses, we are in close touch with farming communities everywhere 
in the United States. We can furnish quickly, reliable information about improved farming methods or 
machines best adapted to any farm. This service is yours for the asking. 


Tell us where your farm is located. 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 9 4,9 Pr Ps te 7 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 


We will make it easier for you to direct your 
tions at long distance with less worry and greater profit. 


International Harvester Company of America 





operate on the 


They 


than pay for 


must do enough good 
themselves. Interna- 


that includes necessary 


Titan 10-20-h. p. and International 
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THE LENOX 


Official Rotary Hotel 
RIK 

In the exclusive Back Bay of Bos- 

ton, the social center of the city. 


You'll always meet someone you 
know at THE LENOX. 


Make it your other home. 
L. C. PRIOR, MANAGER 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK Under Same Management 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























PATENTS IN CANADA Herbert J. S. Dennison 


(Rotarian) 


Mechanical Engineer. Patent Attorney and Expert. Over 
20 years’ experience in Patents and Practical Engineering. 


Star Building, 18 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


! ulara’ Carnie-Gondie Mfg Co.. 


Paver Hats 


DANCES.STAGS. ROTARY os 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


McConne}, 
Cot illon Works 


30 E. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 


Write for 
' Suggestions * 
and Prices 





OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. Made 
in al! sizes according to the official design as adopted by the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. Write for partic- 
Rotarians. Kansas City. Mo 





The Live and Let Live Plan 





SUCCESS. 





HEN adapted to the publishing of periodicals, is a glorious 
Here’s how it works: 
tific account of the cost of the printing; adds a small per cent for 


The publisher keeps a scien- 




















= Bape | profit—and that’s the bill. It insures a fair deal all around. We 
we Fine Printing | do business that way. 
ntyjz  CATALOGUES—BOOKS | 
MISCELLANEOUS WORK | Printers for K ABLE BROTHERS COMP ANY Mount Morris, 
<= THE TORCH PRESS | saeaioaeansiatt Illinois. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA nsnctedaaipaitermadabiainaiihcas 
iil PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS NTS 
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in the history of our country when service and 
co-operation were more wanted and what stands 
more for service and co-operation than Rotary? 
Therefore let’s do everything we can to foster 
Rotary, to strengthen it, to extend it and to do 
what we can to further it. 

We set to work in spite of certain opposition, 
because wherever you have people you will 
You will have that feeling 
“Oh, it is war time. 


have opposition. 
that so many of us have. 
Let us wait tili after the war.” 

We persuaded them that it was not only de- 
sirable to begin at once but also that it was very 
import int that we do so. So we set to work and 
while we had eight Rotary clubs at that time, 


we now have twenty-one. 


British Clubs and War Work 


The British clubs have been engaged in ‘war 


i 


work for four years. During that time it is 
difficult to estimate the exact number of Rota- 
rians who have gone on active service, but now 


that military service is compulsory, we estimate 
that something like over 200 out of 2,000 Ro- 
field. That is, about 


tarians are now in the 


10%. Out of these, I am sorry to say, that 10% 
of them or over 10% have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Most of the Rotary clubs of the British Isles 


are very young clubs and have not had much 
opportunity of doing active work in the early 
part of the war, but the older clubs have done 
very good work indeed. 

In the first place it was very essential, when 
military service was on the volunteer basis in the 
sritish Isles, that everyone possible should as- 
sist in the matter of recruiting and every club 
in the country took up this work of recruiting 
heart and soul. 

In my own club in Edinburgh, I know more 
clearly what was done because I was actively 
engaged in it myself. We took up recruiting as 
the first and most important thing in the war and 
started a campaign for the raising of a battalion 
of short stature men, men below the size of men 
required for the army, but men who would make 
useful men for other purposes. 

We got the permission of the war office and 
managed to raise something more than 2,000 
men, equipt them, registered them, had them 
medically examined, clothed them and _alto- 
gether mobilized the battalion complete and 
handed them over to the war office in a good 
fighting condition. The same work was done in 
Glasgow so that 2 battalions of the British army 
were furnisht by the Rotary organization of 
(A pplause.) 


the country. 


Work to Cheer Soldiers 


The work done in the way of entertainment 
and giving general cheer to soldiers and their 
dependents was taken up by a number of clubs. 
Che clubs of Belfast, of Dublin, of London, and 
of Edinburgh have all done great work in the 
entertainment and administration of various 
comforts to wounded soldiers. 

Wounded soldiers are with us in large numbers, 
as you know, and we can get an opportunity of 
putting a little brightness into the lives of these 
men while they are in this stage of convalescence. 
Very good work has been done, particularly by 
the London club, who have great facilities for 
doing so and who have been able to entertain 
something like 800 men at one time and give 
them 10 or 12 such entertainments. 

Then the establishment of social clubs for 
soldiers and sailors has been undertaken by 
clubs of Belfast and of Glasgow. Club houses 
have been obtained, fitted completely, a staff 
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and committee appointed and the members 
take work in a regular rotation. 

The club of Manchester has establisht a home 
for Belgian refugees and has been keeping it up 
for a long time until it was handed over to a 
special committee to carry on. 

The club of Edinburgh has for four Christ- 
mases in succession entertained something like 
10,000 to 15,000 children of soldiers and sailors 
at the front. Thru the courtesy of the various 
theatres in the town the annual Christmas 
pantomime was given gratis by the management 
and the artists, including the bands, which, I 
understand, is a very unusual thing. The enter- 
tainment will continue as long as the war lasts. 

I have given you a sketch. 

I should like to say also that in the work of 
raising war savings every club has taken an active 
part, particularly the Rotary Club of Bristol 
which instituted a war savings week of the city 
under the auspices of the Lord Mayor and car- 
ried it out with the greatest of success with the 
result that more than double the amount ex- 
pected from Bristol was raised during that week. 


Open Homes to Americans 

But the most important thing in our war activi- 
ties over there is one which will interest Amer- 
ican citizens most of all. We are arranging 
thru the Liverpool Rotary Club to keep a registry 
of homes of British Rotarians and friends and 
we hope to have 20,000 of these available for 
the reception of American soldiers on leave or 
convalescing. 

The movement is quite a new one. I was 
able to see some of the work that had been done 
when I was in Liverpool on my way across and 
I may say it was excellent work. So far no 
American soldiers have been on leave in our 
country. The time has not yet arrived for them 
to get leave, but it is expected that very soon 
they will be coming across in large numbers. 
But a certain number of American soldiers have 
been available in Liverpool for this reason: 
The voyage across with a large number of men 
aboard, naturally results that the whole of them 
don't arrive in perfectly fit condition. 

Some of them are ill, some of them have 
suffered from the crossing from various reasons 
and many of them are not fit to go into the train- 
ing camps immediately on arrival at Liverpool 
and are put in hospitals in more or less dis- 
abled conditions. They very soon pick up and in 
two or three days, time are convalescent but 
not yet fit to go forward to the training camp. 


Experiment a Success 

Therefore the Liverpool Rotary Club has 
taken these men as a sort of experiment and 
thrown the homes of Liverpool open to them and 
these men have availed themselves of it most 
extensively. (Applause.) 

I got the figures from them, but I have such a 
wretched head for figures and I haven’t got them 
in my head. They are in a notebook, somewhere 
in my hotel and I forgot to bring it along with 
me, but I believe that there have been something 
like 50 soldiers entertained in Liverpool each 
week. 

I think that is not bad to begin with and what 
is more, the Liverpool Rotarians and their wives 
and families who have the privilege of entertain- 
ing these American soldiers are so delighted 
with the result of this entertainment, so pleased 
with having those boys with them, that the 
Secretary of that Committee told me that his 
difficulty was not to find homes, but to refuse 
applicants for the accommodation for the soldiers. 

Arrangements are being made for each British 
Rotary club to keep a record of homes—the 
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homes of Rotarians and their friends. The homes 
will not be confined to Rotarians and neither 
will the entertained soldiers be confined to those 
who are Rotarians or the sons of Rotarians 

The idea lying behind this scheme is not the 
interchange of Rotary friendship so much as the 
interchange of national sentiment. (A pplause.) 
We want to use this scheme as a means of further. 
ing the relations between the two countries and 
we feel sure that it will do so—that it will give 
your young men knowledge and sympathy with 
British ideas and it will give us British a knowl. 
edge and sympathy with American ideas. 

Our differences in the past have been more 
those of head than of heart. We have loved one 
another all the time but we have not completely 
understood one another and we think that this 
linking up between the soldiers, the young men 
of the United States with our citizens and their 
families, will do much to produce in the future 
generation a sympathy of ideas much greater 
and much fuller than has existed in the past. 

How the Plan Works 


We place these homes open to all American 
soldiers who may be recommended by their 
commanding officer. Objections have been 
raised by some of our members to the fact that 
it is a rather risky thing to throw the homes of 
respectable people open to all and sundry who 
may choose to take advantage of it. 

We think that if the commanding officer recom- 
mends a soldier for participation in the benefits 
of this scheme that the commanding officer will 
not recommend a man whom he thinks to be un- 
desirable—that we think is sufficient. 

There always is a risk in taking strangers 
within your gates and if we take in men who are 
not Rotarians, there is a still greater risk, but 
war time is a time when one has to take risks of 
various kinds and the risks we take in bringing 
these men into our homes are far less than the 
risks which these men themselves take in going 
to the trenches. (Applause.) 

What we want is that all Rotarians shall know 
of this scheme and advise their sons and friends 
who are going to the front of its existence. Give 
them the address of the Secretary of the British 
Association, that is myself, who can put them in 
touch with any Rotary club in the country, or 
if there is any town that they know they are 
going to, such as Liverpool or Manchester or 
Birmingham or any special town in which you 
have an interest and want them to go when they 
are on leave, give them the name of the secretar) 
of the Rotary club in that town. 

Now this is nothing more than we would do 
for our own soldiers or for our Canadian or 
Australian or New Zealand soldiers. It is not 
merely a question of kindness to soldiers, it Is 4 
question of cementing the relations between the 
two countries, and we feel that there is nothing 
like Rotary for doing this. 

Let us hope that Rotary, aided by the war 
will accomplish that wonderful cementing and 
that fusion of the two nations which we all wis! 
for and hope for and hope to see accomplisht 1 
our own time. I thank you. (Applause.) 








| OFFICIAL ROTARY DIRECTORY 


A new edition of the Official Directory 
| of International Rotary has been issuc¢ 
| It contains valuable information, including 
the names of all recognized Rotary Cluds, 
their presidents and secretaries, times 40 
places of meetings, etc. ‘A copy wil! De 
sent to each Rotarian who sends a request 
to International Association of Rot@‘y 
Clubs, 910 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, !!! 
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PRINTING vs. ART 


“The man satisfied with the ordinary 
in printing does not need our serv.ces. 
CLYou, Mr. Business Man, striving to 
keep up your sales during these turbu- 
lent times, need original ideas injected 
into your literature. 
We produce sales-creating catalogs 
that make a busy business busier. 
[Let us submit ideas and prices. 
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LYNN, MASS. 
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A » in Size — A Giant in Power 


Rotarian E. G. Atkins says 
this carburetor is being sold 
in the true Rotarian spirit of 
‘He profits most who 
serves best.’ 


Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 
Will quickly pay for itself 
in extra powerandeconomy. 


Write for further particu- 
lars. 
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Rotary a Builder of Business Men 


By C. E. Buchner 


(The following paper was read June 26, 1918, 
before the International Rotary Convention at 
Kansas City, Mo., by C. E. Buchner of the Ro- 
ry Club of Tulsa, Okla., General Secre tary of 


the Y. M. C. A.) 


i N DISCUSSING Rotary as a builder of 
business men, I present here a group of 
sketches of Rotarians out of the life of one club. 
This is not an unusual group, but a club typical 


/ 


of Rotary. 

Here, grouped in a city which has been largely 
aided in its development by men in Rotary, are 
men who, in building business, have demon- 
strated the value of Rotary Ethics. 

These men have built Rotary—it in turn has 
builded them—the by-product has been enlarged 
vision, dissatisfaction with small objectives and 
a desire for larger tasks. As business has grown, 
the usefulness of these men to the community 
has grown; as they have rendered service, busi- 
ness has grown; the two are complementary. 

In their written and spoken testimony these 
Rotarians bear witness to the fact that Rotary 
has brought to them increast business capacity 
and increast service to the community—service 
of two kinds; that which serves the community 
in the largest possible way thru the medium of 
the individual's vocation and service in the 
sense of altruistic giving of time, money, talent 
and personality which every representative 
and successful Rotarian must give to his com- 
munity. 


Experience of One Club 

Acquaintance, fellowship, geniality, idealism, 
interest in other men and knowledge of their 
needs thus gained are the vital factors and are 
distinctly Rotary elements. 

Our general theme for the day, ‘Rotary a 
Living Force in The Individual,”’ gives us our 
view point. It was the suggestion of the pro- 
gram committee that we bring to you the ex- 
perience of ONE club. These particular inci- 
dents are all within the personal knowledge of 
the writer and most of the information has 
been gleaned first hand from the men them- 
selves during the course of several months. 

A census of the entire club membership has 
revealed interesting facts regarding the develop- 
ment of not only the individual members but the 
club as a whole. In reply to a questionnaire 
on “How Rotary has helped in Business Build- 
ing,’ thirteen said, “It has given me greater 
confidence in myself and in others.” Fifteen in- 
dicated it had given greater confidence in other 
men. Twenty-one replied that, “‘New acquaint- 
ances and closer friendships are strong elements 
in building business.”’ Fifteen said, “It has got- 
ten me out of ruts in my business, stimulated 
Twenty said, 
‘Service was responsible for business develop- 
Twenty-one acknowledged that the 
adoption of Rotary Ethics had raised standards, 
Seventeen 


thinking and changed methods.” 
ment.”’ 


as a result brought larger business. 
said, “‘Rotary has been responsible for a finer 
and higher idealism, resulting in several instances 
in a change of business classification because of 
wider opportunities for developt powers and 
capacities.’’ Ten had learned that co-opera- 
tive effort brought large returns. To eighteen, 
Rotary has been a great demonstration laboratory 
of methods and ideals. 
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The Ascending Stairway 

These answers suggest an ascending stairway 

of pre eTessit ym: 
Increast Business Capacity 
New Standards 
Demonstration Laboratory 
Co-operation 
Service 
Out of Ruts 
New Idealism 
Confidence 

Friendship 
Acquaintance 

Another fact revealed in the inquiry was 
that it is possible for men to attend sessions regu- 
larly for a period of years and fail to catch the 
larger significance of Rotary. They are like 
those “having looked into the glass, and straight- 
way forgot what manner of men they were.”’ 
Is the program or the men responsible? 

Our own club leaders are now planning a year’s 
program which will carefully present the various 
elements in Rotary, so as to give each individual 
a working knowledge of the craft. 

Rotary releases powerful agents in the individ- 
ual and opens barred and unseen doors. It is not 
a theory. It is a dynamic force. 


Instances of Man Building 

Let me first present ‘‘Bill.’” (These names may 
or may not be real.) Six years ago Bill was a 
clerk at $9.00 per week; later a small second 
hand junker. He was selected in the early days 
of the Rotary Club as a young man known in 
his classification as one who had promise and 
would respond to the teachings of Rotary. He 
came into the club, took an active part in com- 
mittee service and club activities. He says, “I 
was a man of small business ideas—Rotary has 
broadened my vision; it has taught me to give 
money, time, energy.’’ Today he owns two 
stores, is the recognized leader in his line in the 
community, doing a business equal to any two of 
his competitors, employs 35 men, occupies ten 
times his original floor space, is president of the 
Retail Merchants Association and has taken an 
active interest in the affairs of Red Cross, Y. 
M.C. A. and hisown church. His pastor told me 
within a week that Bill was his mainstay in 
matters of counsel and finance. 

In response to my inquiry, ‘How'd you do it?”’ 
He replied, “Rotary did it for me.”’ 

Fred, a young traveling salesman with only a 
grade school education opened a retail business. 
He was recognized by Rotary as representative 
of his vocation and elected to membership. An 
older and establisht competitor declined Rotary 
membership because he was too busy. Fred 
joined Rotary early in 1916; in 1915 did a $60,- 
000 volume of business; in 1916, $120,000; in 
1917, $253,000. First four months in 1918 at 
the rate of $300,000 per vear. He added a 
wholesale department to his retail business. 
His Rotary membership gave him the confidence 
of the public. Today he is a recognized leader 
in his line. From novice to leadership in four 
years. How did it come about? Fred said, 
“Rotary gave me self-confidence and business 
methods.”’ 

More of the Same 


Heinie, an insurance man six years ago work- 
ing on a limited salary; one of the early members 
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of Rotary. He was solicitor, office manager and 
owner of a one man business. He sublet part of 
his office space to keep going. He was placed on 
a Rotary committee, entered into its campaigns 
and secured enlarged acquaintance. He ep- 
deavored to sell half his business to secure money 
to increase office space and develop business. He 
sought counsel of Rotary brethren, kept his own 
business, moved to twice larger quarters, elected 
to Rotary Board of Directors; 1918 volume of 
business largest, still growing, has 16 agencies 
and is recognized among leaders in his business, 
“Rotary taught me how to conduct business,” 
says Heinie. 

Adolph, a salesman of bakery products at an 
inadequate salary, joined Rotary as charter 
member. He had very limited educational 
advantages and he says, “Rotary showed me | 
was a misfit—gave me confidence to get out of a 
rut.”’ Today he is executive officer of a $500,000 
corporation and has a growing business capacity. 

George, a craftsman—not an outstanding 
leader when called to Rotary membership. He 
says, ‘Rotary stimulated a thoro study of my 
business.’’ He applied Rotary Ethics and raised 
standards. His name today is a synonym for 
thoro, prompt and artistic service. Business 
depression and a disastrous fire all but extermi- 
nated his business. On his merits and recognition 
as a community servant he secured lots, built 
buildings, rehabilitated his business and has 
given more time to civic and patriotic affairs 
than in any previous period of his business life. 

Paradoxical Ice Man 


Rotary has its paradoxes. From ice distributor 
to wholesale refrigerator. You know Paul’ 
Warm hearted, genial, amazingly enthusiastic 
Rotarian. He was one of its organizers and its 
first president. Studied and practiced Rotary. 
He now scintillates it. The hotter his en- 
thusiasm the more ice he has made and cut. It 
stimulated him to public endeavor, this necessi- 
tated expansion of plant and service. The plant 
was sold by the owners who retained his directing 
genius and he is now the executive officer of the 
largest cold storage plant west of the Mississipp! 
river. “Rotary contacts,” said Paul. (He is also 
an electrician.) 

We'll call him “Oily.” Entered Rotary as 4 
salesman of retail oils for a corporation. This !s 
his modest statement. ‘Rotary stimulated me 
to increast service and enlarged my business hor! 
zon.” This is what actually happened. He 
dotted the city and county map with filling ste 
tions in which he earned a half interest. He 
has brought large returns to his company an¢ 
increast his own earning capacity ten-fold. 

‘Rotary made me dissatisfied with and showed 
me my limitations in conducting a residence 
district grocery store. I changed my line, ! 
specialized my service.” In three years he has 
built an enviable business, moved from rented 
quarters into his own building. He is now ¢ 
leader in commercial and civic bodies and a lead: 
er in Rotary. 

Charley. 
Rotary was a genial disposition and some P 
ise. He sold cigarettes behind his little count 
at an office building entrance. He is not a‘ 
of a certain famous chain of stores but 11 [" 
years has so covered his own field with 
of stores they have not found entry. 


His chief asset on being called t 
roni- 


yntet 


1 string 


Let me 
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Being Modest 


We hesitate to tell the truth 


about our 


* e 3 > ] 
‘Precision Taps 


BUT 


They are probably 





more 
accurate in Lead and closer 
to Pitch Diameter than any 


other Taps in the World. 

















“PRECISION TAPS” 








TOLEDO TAP & DIE COMPANY, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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McAdan Advertising Service NEWS PAPERS 


CAR CARDS 
Wheeling, V- Va. Will McAdam Rotarian. «8. 
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Okay Fireproof Garage 


Portable, sightly, convenient. Re- 
duces maintenance cost and fire 
hazard. Simple to erect. The cost 
of housing your car in a public garage for 
two years will pay for the Okay Garage. 
Comes to you complete. Hardware, locks, hinges 





windows, guttering, down spouts, etc. 
Built by and for ROTARIANS 


We guarantee satisfaction to the users of the Okay 


Garage. Write for catalogue and prices. 


O. K. Harry Steel Company 
2334 Papin St. - - 


optical correctness that 
Shur-ons give, but why 
should you, when Shur- 
ons combine all these qual- 
ities at reasonable cost? 














St. Louis 








LABELS--LABELS 


THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
E. R. Benedict—Rotarian 
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quote him. “Buck, this service business has 
got my goat. I’m going to war.”’ He is a cap- 
tain in the new Oklahoma National Guard 
Regiment and his business is organized to run 
itself for the period of the war. 

Doc, our physician, said, “If I am a true Ro- 
tarian, and J think I am, I must set an example 
to the fraternity in my classification.’’ He vol- 
unteered and business has picked up for him. 
He is with our boys in the service. 

Discouraged Professional Man 

We call this cne Pat. He may be any one of 
three in the club who are in specific lines of the 
structural game. From a tin shed before com- 
ing into Rotary, toa modern plant at present. All 
three when questioned gave some modifications 
of this reply: “A Rotarian can’t keep step with 
that group of men and be satisfied with less than 
his best. I got a broad vision and public con- 
fidence.’’ He did a million dollars’ worth of 
business last year. 

A discouraged professional man gave up his 
practice to attend to investments which were in 
serious difficulties. Financial reverses caused 
him to again take up his practice. He brought to 
Rotary a zeal for public affairs. Rotary gave 
him a highly sensitized conscience for giving 
his community the best his profession afforded. 
He now is establisht as a highly technical expert 
and says, “My clientele is paying me a fee pro- 
portionate to serve rendered. Rctary has en- 
abled me to see the greater range of possibilities 
for my profession.”” Incidentally he employs six 
instead of one as against two years ago. 

Ernest we will call him. He is not the leading 
representative of his line; he does a modest 
business. Since he has been in Rotary and 
particularly since war was declared his business 
has been hard hit. He has given weeks of time 
to patriotic campaign service of various kinds. 
He’s an arch enemy of the Kaiser. Last Saturday 
I said, ‘‘How’s Business?”’ ‘‘Ed.,” says he, ‘‘you 
know how we've been hit and we've had to give 
so much time to the war game, but somehow 
business is good. We're going to make i:— 
and listen, boy—on the Q. T.: I signed a con- 
tract yesterday for a large floor space on the 


Resolutions 


A large number of resolutions were presented 
by the Resolutions Committee at the Kansas City 
Convention of International Rotary, and directly 
to the convention thru Special Assemblies and 
Commiuttees, and of them the following were adopted: 

War Angelus 

Whereas: the supreme and invincible spiritual 
power sustaining the hearts and strengthening 
the arms of the nations opposing Germany in 
the present war is the consciousness that their 
cause is right and just, and in harmony with the 
will of the Supreme Ruler of the Universe; and 

Whereas, prayer is the greatest and most 
effective agency for vitalizing that spiritual power 
among the peoples of the Allied nations and mak- 
ing it a virile, dynamic force, fortifying and up- 
building the morals of soldiers and civilians, and 

Whereas, Rotary is a business and professional 
men’s organization and is dedicated at this time 
to the task of winning the war; now therefore, 

Be It Resoived, by the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, that this association indorse a movement, 
to be known as the War Angelus, looking to the 
special devotion of Rotarians and the people in 
general, of one minute at a fixed time daily during 
working hours to meditation and prayer for the 
success of our arms and the triumph of our cause; 
and be it 

Further Resolved, that the affliated clubs of 
the I. A. of R. C. be urged to arrange for the 
observance of the War Angelus at the hour of 
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best corner in the city, with the owner ot a pro- 
posed new building. Guess what he said?” “I’ve 
been watching the Rotary fellows in the civic 
afiairs of this community and I have confidence 
in them. I want to give a young business man 
like you first chance at this location.” 


Three Rotarians have $1.00 per year jobs out 
of the club because they believe in and live up 
to the service idea. 


‘‘Had to Break Out’’ 


From a newspaper correspondent to a general 
managership of a manufacturing concern with a 
sales force in twenty states and a thirty day 
selling campaign with an expenditure of $10,000 
in the city of Chicago alone—is the weird story 
of our friend J. Bug. He puts it this way: 
“How was it done?” ‘Well, I'll tell you— 
100 fellows giving me an inoculation of big ideas 
once each week for three years had to break out.” 


If Rotary is a builder of business men it is also 
a conserver of business men. The war has com- 
pletely revolutionized some forms of business. 
One of our leaders has suffered tremendous re- 
verses. His trade, his investments, material and 
labor have been seriously crippled. 


The confidence he had establisht by his active 
work in Rotary has been the redeeming element. 
Close team work on the part of a small inside 
group of Rotarians, not with financial help but in 
friendship, and helpful co-operation, have 
brought victory out of defeat, order out of 
chaos and he finds himself today on the up-grade 
and enjoys the confidence of the state in dis- 
charging his duties as a food administrator, 
which requires the technical knowledge of his 
business. ‘‘He Invested Service and it Re- 
turned Life.” 


A leader in his line, ambitious to produce the 
maximum amount of business. When the club 
was organized he was selected as a recognized 
leader in his business, greatly increast his ac- 
quaintance, elected president of Rotary, gave 
himself to a study of its ideals and the leader- 
ship of its various enterprises. Soon recognized 
and given a place of leadership in civic and 
business affairs of the city. Now gives great 


Adoptedat 


11 a. m., local time, in each community, the 
period to be announced by bells and whistles, and 
to ask the press to open its columns to a War 
Angelus department, to the end that the com- 
munity as a whole may be induced to participate 
in this appeal to the Supreme Being for inspira- 
tion, strength and guidance. 
Rotary’s Part in the War 


Whereas: The fate and the future of Rotary 
as a living force in the world is indissolubly 
linked with the fate of the nations now opposing 
the unspeakable Hun; and 

Whereas, This is a ‘‘Win-the-War’’ convention, 
called for the purpose of making larger the service 
of Rotary in this critical hour when all that 
humanity has won through untold ages of sacri- 
fice and struggle is at stake; and 

Whereas, in the task of helping win the war, 
Rotary has a supreme opportunity, not only for 
service in leadership, but for leadership in 
service; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Ninth Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
re-affrms its faith in the righteousness of the 
cause for which the Rotary nations and their 
allies are fighting, voices its confidence in the duly 
constituted governments of these nations, and 
dedicates itself with renewed zeal to its part in the 
consecrated task of freeing civilization for now 
and for all time from the menace of brutalized 
might; and be it 

Further Resolved, That in addition to the 
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blocks of time to civic, philanthropic, and 


patriotic enterprises. Today is an honor man in 
his company, writing the maximum business 
for his own company and delivering additional 
business to other companies. 


Increased His Efficiency 


He says of Rotary: ‘Necessarily the develop- 
mefit of my feeling of responsibility has put me 
upon a higher plane from which to conduct my 
business activity. The higher altitude from 
which I make a business survey has not only 
served to give me a broader view, but has en- 
larged my own ideas. Moreover, Rotary has 
developt within me the power to impress these 
ideas more easily upon those with whom I dea] 
commercially. I find an ever increasing apprecia- 
tion by the public of my business ability, the 
result of which is that I am now able to do a 
largely increast business with less effort and ex- 
penditure of time. It may seem strange, but 
it is a fact nevertheless that my office has been 
able to constantly increase its volume of business 
with decreast expenditure of time upon that 
business.”’ 

A current magazine carries a highly inter- 
esting article on the Mystery and Marvel of 
Coal. The writer says, ‘To the scientific man, 
and especially the chemist, coal is one of the most 
wonderful and fascinating of nature’s produc- 
tions. In every piece of coal is locked up a vast 
variety of distinct ingredients and forces. It is 
a composite of potent agencies whose unloosen- 
ing from their inert combination is profoundly in- 
fluencing the trend of progress and the history of 
civilization.”” One of the by-products which he 
mentions among the acids, chemicals, gases and 
dyes, is the essence of orange blossoms. Such is 
Rotary. Let us borrow a figure from this won- 
derful story: 

Rotary is a great mine of black diamonds. 
We give Rotary ourselves and our days in service 
and accepted tasks. Increast capacities, re- 
sponsibilities, opportunities, business and dollars 
come as by-products and in the processes of this 
refining of our lives there comes at last the es- 
sence of orange blossoms—known to us as happi- 
ness or joy of living. (Applause) 


ansas City 


activities to which it is already specifically com- 
mitted, this Convention pledges its support to all 
agencies contributing directly or indirectly to 
the winning of the war, and without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, that it approves in 
particular the following proposals based on 
resolutions offered by various subordinate bodies 
of this Association: 

1. Continuance and broadening of the activi- 
ties of Rotary Clubs in connection with the 
sale of government securities and the en- 
couragement of thrift. Jigs 

2. Cooperation with the government in the 
solution of local problems arising out o! the 
rapid development of war industries. 

3. The expediting of cases involving charges of 
sedition, criminal disloyalty or sabotage, 
withholding of bail in serious cases ano 1% 
fliction of severer penalties upon conviction: 

4. Elimination of waste in every form, and 
the salvage of used articles and materia's. — 

5. The earliest possible utilization of unde- 
veloped water power resources as a measilré 
of war economy. : 

6. Further restriction of the use of grain 4m 

sugar in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors. bh 
Legislation making compulsory the egy 2 
ing of the English language exclusive'y '" 
all grade schools, public and private. _ 

And Be It Further Resolved, That this a 

vention pledges Rotary to the aggressive aavoce"? 


~ 
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Your Concrete Floors 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ical hardener. 


|APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 
For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 
Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 
Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 
proof-in-advance. 

DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


| 264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 




















































—’s Ten Hours 
Real Pleasure 
at My Expense 


Anticipation + OF FTERDINGER’S 
SPECIAL + Satisfaction = one 
hour’s Happiness per cigar. 





9 Over 3,000 “satisfied smokers’’—living in 
thirty-eight states—will testify that I have 
greatly underestimated the number of hours of 

real enjoyment they derived from smoking ten 
of my cigars. 


Here Is My Free Offer 


ey 8 











3 Order a box of fifty today (a request on your business card or 

letter-head is sufficient)—smoke ten of them, and if you like them, 
as I know you will, send me your check for $3.00 within ten days, 
° otherwise you are privileged to return the remainder at my expense. 


1 
HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 


Five-Sevenths of 
508 NINTH ST. N. W. ROTARIAN CIGAR MANUFACTURER OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Actual Size 











AWAKE, MR. MILKMAN! 
Use Perfection Pull Caps 


Not in one instance or a dozen, but 
hundreds of times, in fact it is an every- 
lay occurrence where we learn that milk 
dealers who adopt the 





immediately enjoy increased business. 

This is logical, too, for it stands to reason that the 
consumer appreciates the convenience, cleanliness and 
hygienic qualities of the Perfection Pull Cap. Be- 
sides they practically cost the same as the old fashioned 
cap 

The milk dealer who fails to investigate the merits 
of the PERFECTION PULL CAP is asleep at his post. 

Write us for the name of your nearest dealer. 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
DEPARTMENT ‘‘H’’ 


New York Office—1000 Childs Building 
108-10 West 34th St. 
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THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you vegister (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 
every day at this Hotel Visiting Rotarians 
always welcome, 
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COFFEE 


Every hotel man knows it is an impor- 
tant factor in his dining room service. Our 
automatic coffee percolating urns are made 
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above standard. 





We also manufacture Steam Tables, 














J ames E. Morrison Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 


Shop Organization 
Factory Production 
and 


Manufacturing Costs 
1162 Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 
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Broilers, Pastry Ovens, etc 

Plans and specifications will be furnished free for 
complete kitchen equipments 

We will submit ideas and prices 


KIEFER-HAESSLER HARDWARE CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
QUALITY & SERVICE 




















RT| 
WRITE FOR-PRICES git, 
EARL M. LAWRENCE - ROTARIAN Go70% 


LYNN, MASS. 









































ROTARY MEMBERSHIP CASES 


Whether you are going to Kansas City or not, you ought te have a Rotary pass case. 

The International Rotary design on the outside of case is embossed, not gold stamped. 

Made of the best leather and leather lined throughout. 

| Kach ease has one large gusset pocket for exchange cards in addition te window pockets 

Oe NN, oon onc ccenctccces essen becceesecceweeeesoceccese $2. 
Nine window cases.each...... ‘ K 





In € 
Cheice of Rotary, Masonic or Mystic Shrime designs. 
Money cheerfully refunded if you are noteatisfied. Be sure and specify the kind of case you want. 


R. M. PATTERSON (Rotarian) 175 W. Jackson Blvd, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and support of this war until victory, decisive 
and final, is achieved, and that it discourages and 
lenounces as disloyal any talk of peace until 
such a victory is complete. 

Control of Venereal Diseases 

Whereas, The Rotary Clubs of the United 
States are pledged by the unanimous vote of the 
‘tlanta Convention to support the work of the 
War Department and the Navy Department 
Commissions on Training Camp Activities; and 

«Whereas, The prevention and control of 
venereal diseases and the development of whole- 
some living among the military and civil popula- 
tion are among the most important problems of 
these commissions; and 

Whereas, Venereal diseases, according to the 
statement of the Surgeon General of the Army, 

ynstitute the greatest cause of disability in the 
army: and 

Whereas, These diseases result in decreased 
efficiency in the nation’s industrial life; and 

Whereas, The experience of the first year of the 
war has clearly shown that venereal diseases in 
the army and navy are due almost entirely to 
conditions in civil life, which conditions are due 
in turn to the ignorance of civil authorities and 
other citizens regarding the seriousness of vene- 
real diseases; and 

Whereas, Service to community and nation 
and the enlightenment of our membership and 
our fellow citizens upon the social problems of the 
nation are among the essential and primary aims 
of Rotary; now therefore, 

It Is Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs that the International Association hereby 
recommends a comprehensive campaign of edu- 
cation looking to the enlightenment of the people 
on this grave question and that chis education be 
first in the club and then in the community out- 
side, if possible. 

It is Further Resolved, that the Convention 
recommends to each club that a committee be ap- 
pointed in each club to assist the Government in 
this work, and that if possible, arrangements be 
made through a central booking office or the 
International Association to give to each Rotary 
club an opportunity to see the U. S. Government 
films on the great curse of venereal diseases 
as presented to this convention. 


Welfare and Social Work for Soldiers and 
Sailors 


Whereas, the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs has been urged to endorse many 
patriotic and worthy plans to aid the United 
States Government since it became an active 
participant in the great war; and 

Whereas, many of these patriotic and worthy 
plans are advanced by war work organizations 
and charitable associations which appeal justly 
to the sympathies and sentiments of all Rotarians 
and all other patriotic citizens but are not 
actually a part of the United States Government 
which is now waging war; and 

Whereas, great confusion exists in the public 
mind regarding such charitable appeals and their 
relative merits and duties; and 

Whereas, it is the desire of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs to serve the cause 
of the Allied Nations effectively and particularly 
to aid in educating the American people to the 
service of the United States Government along 
the lines most necessary to enable that govern- 
ment to wage war successfully; and 

Whereas, the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs feels an especial obligation to in- 
sist upon such control and coordination of char- 
itable and welfare work as will best utilize the 
generosity of the American people and enable 
them to carry forward the effective social and 
relief work which they desire; therefore 

It Is Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs that this Association hereby expresses 
its firm belief that the chief present duty of 
Rotarians in the United States is to support their 
government and its official representatives; 

That this Association recommends to the War 
and Navy Departments’ Commissions on Train- 
ing Camp Activities that they assume fuller con- 
trol and supervision of welfare and social work 
for the soldiers and sailors of the United States 
and determine the time and amount of the ap- 
peals for funds made by all organizations engaged 
in such work; 

That the individual Rotary clubs are every- 
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where urged to support all patriotic and worthy 
plans to aid the Allied nations, but that it is the 
duty of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs in this emergency to endorse and support 
only those war measures endorsed and urged 
by one or more of the governments of the Allied 
nations. 


National Service by International Rotary 
Officers 


Whereas, the 1916-1917 Board of Directors 
of the International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
for the purpose of promoting patriotic service 
by Rotarians and Rotary clubs wherever they 
may be located, adopted a resolution declaring 
that in the conduct of the affairs of this Associa- 
tion, its officers, in addition to their general 
service to all affiliating clubs as individual clubs, 
shall be permitted and expected to make them- 
selves of service in particular to the affiliating 
clubs of any nation represented by clubs in the 
I. A. of R. C., such service to be rendered at such 
time and in such manner as may be approved by 
the Board of Directors of this Association, and 
providing further that the spirit of such service 
to the affiliating clubs may be reflected in the 
editorial conduct of the Association’s official 
publication; and 

Whereas, this policy has proved a wise and 
beneficial one tending to make the International 
Association of the utmost possible service to the 
various clubs comprising the Association; and 

Whereas, it appears that with regard to the 
limitations of service to the clubs, imposed by 
the International character of the organization, 
there can be no serious objection to having the 
International Secretary’s office in particular 
respond to calls for service as a clearing house or 
center of communication for the clubs of each 
nation having clubs in Rotary; now therefore 

It Is Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs that the stated action of the 1916- 
1917 Board of Directors is approved and the 
policy thereby established is ratified. 


War Chests 

Whereas, There are many and splendid causes 
for welfare work among our soldiers to which 
causes we are asked to contribute in various 
campaigns; and 

Whereas, Each campaign involves its own 
machinery, publicity and expenditure of time 
and money of which much might be conserved 
for other means of prosecuting this war if these 
many campaigns could be combined into one 
great effort; and 

Whereas, We are called upon to economize 
and conserve in every possible way for the na- 
tion’s good; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the war chest idea 
in local communities and that we advise dele- 
gates to present the idea favorably to their 
various cities. 

U. S. Government War Film 

It Is Resolved by the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, that we appreciate greatly the courtesy of 
the U. S. Government in showing at this Con- 
vention a most interesting War Film, and that we 
endorse the action of the U. S. Government in 
visualizing, through the medium of its Committee 
on Public Information, Division of Films, the 
events of the world’s war, and heartily advocate 
the presentation of such films in every city, 
town and hamlet in the United States of America 
and in the countries of all the Allies. 


Required Military Training 

Resolved, That the Ninth Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
in annual convention assembled, pledges their 
hearty and unqualified support of the principle 
of Universal Obligatory Military Training 
for all young men before the voting age and 
recommends the continued and active coopera- 
tion of the Rotary Clubs with the Universal 
Military Training League and other patriotic 
organizations to secure the necessary legislation 
therefor, believing that such a plan, as a perma- 
nent national policy, will provide for the com- 
mon defense upon the only equitable plan, 
regenerate our young manhood mentally and 
physically, instil the patriotism of service, 
nationalize and unify our diverse citizenship and 
develop our man-power as nothing else can do; 
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and that the existing cantonments shalljbe' main- 
tained for training purposes; and be it 

Further Resolved, That the International! As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs hereby recommends 
and urges that each Rotary Club appoint a specia| 
committee to promote and expedite this move- 
ment in its own territory. 


Hospitality of British Rotarians 


Whereas, the Rotarians of the British Isles 
have opened their homes to soldiers on furlough 
from service in the army and navy of the United 
States overseas; and 

Whereas, the Rotarians to whom this hos- 
pitality is offered have availed themselves of 
the opportunity; and 

Whereas, this commingling of Rotarians from 
America and the British Isles is conducive to the 
development of the finest spirit between the two 
countries; therefore 

It Is Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs that hearty thanks be extended to the 
Rotarians and others who have offered the hos- 
pitality of their homes to the American soldiers 
and sailors, and especially to those Rotarians 
who perceived the situation and formulated 
plans to render this very effective service. 


Status of Rotarians in War Service 


Whereas, Rotarians who have volunteered 
or have been called to serve their respective 
countries desire to have their membership in 
Rotary maintained and their classifications held 
for them until their return; and 

Whereas, the Board of Directors of the In- 
ternational Association of Rotary Clubs has 
ruled that Rotary Clubs may excuse members in 
war service from attending meetings and that 
the dues of these members in service may be 
remitted by the club, but that the club pay the 
per capita tax and the subscription to THE 
ROTARIAN for each member in war service; 
now therefore 

It Is Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs that this action of the Board of Directors 
is endorsed. 


Record of Rotarians in War Service 


Whereas, there has been displayed at the 1918 
Rotary Convention a service flag representative 
of 1070 Rotarians in the military or naval serv- 
ices of the Allies; and 

Whereas, it is claimed that there must be a 
greater number of Rotarians in the services than 
1070; and 

Whereas, for the purpose of the promotion 
of Rotarian fellowship and the establishing of 
an historical record it is desirable to have a 
complete list of all Rotarians in the services; 
now, therefore 

It Is Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs that every affiliating Rotary Club is re- 
quested to see that its Secretary reports to the 
International Secretary, on forms to be sent to 
the clubs by the latter official, the desired in- 
formation regarding Rotarians in the services. 


Visit of International Officers to the Brit- 
ish Isles 


Whereas, by reason of circumstances in th 
British Isles it became advisable for the proposed 
visit to the Rotary clubs from the American 
continent to be postponed; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding such postponement 
there has been indicated a strong belief on the 
part of the Rotarians in the British Isles that a 
delegation of International Officers should visit 
the clubs of the British Isles; now therefore 

It Is Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of Rotary Clubs that it is of paramount !m- 
portance that International Rotary shall send 
competent representatives to the British Isles 
within the next twelve months to promote closer 
relations between the International Associa- 
tion and the clubs of that country and to further 
the cause of international fellowship. 


Work Among the Boys 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Rotary 
Clubs in convention assembled that we recom: 
mend that Rotary should take special interest !" 
and endorse boys’ work, and recommend that 
each club should support organized boys wr* 
as the needs of the community may deman¢, @! ne 
each club appoint a permanent committee ' 
handle such work. 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 







“JUST AS GOOD”’’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 





Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 





Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 
Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you’re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention. 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 












































MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
SAFE FOR SUCCESS! 


The time is now to establish in 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS || business those things that create 
ISSUED BY THE efficiency, promote confidence 


Official Rotary, Service and 
United States Flags 


ROTARY CLUB OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Geo. Lauterer Co., 222 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen; 


Replying to your letter of the 8th, I was certainly very 
much pleased with the special Rotary flag and the beautiful 









Amer ican flag, which you made for the Sioux City Rotary Club, 

ind which was used in connection with a Service Flag that we a 

already had. and are economical. 
They have been on display every week at Rotary luncheons, 

and have received a great many compliments. I am sure that 


if the attention of Rotarians generally is called to the splendid 
service you are able to perform in the manufacture of this class 
f goods it will add large volumes to your business. and I am 
very glad of the opportunity to express my personal apprecia- 
tion of the manner in which you executed my order. 
Yours sincerely, 
John O. Knutson, President. 





yet i icine EGRY REGISTER 
| SYSTEMS 

GEO. LAUTERER COMPANY 

22 W. Madivon St, CHICAGO “OVER THERE” the | stieconsiseration, a» being entirely 


in accord with the needs of business 


eae = | Boys are giving their and the code of success. 

















all—“OVER HERE” | WO Register 
you are asked to loan y= Company 





(M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr.) 


Dayton, Ohio 


your money. 
- Get ready for the : 
Let the name EGRY be associated 


with your every thought of 
| t BETTER BUSINESS 














Don’t Talk Prepar- 
edness—Live It! 


Fo1 Better Bookkeeping 


Get prepared now for hot weather. 


os whole season’s use out of a | 100 4 |-P LEAF | 


Besides, they may be scarce later. 
We sell good fans from $5.85 up. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY WN) 4 yO) 6): ce WhO). ) 


COMPANY, Inc. 
Rotarian F. M. Pierce, Mgr. 
114 So. Wells St., Chicago 


New York St. Louis San Francisco 
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Division of Classifications 

Recognizing the problems confronting all 
clubs with reference to conflictions of classifi- 
cations, this conference recommends the adoption 
of the following general rules: 

1—The distinctive principle of exclusive 
classification is fundamental in the machinery 
of Rotary and should be guarded; but recog- 
nizing the frequent overlapping of classifications, 
we believe that any departure from the rule 
should be taken only after due and careful con- 
sideration by the local club, always having in 
mind the importance of avoiding the ‘‘spirit of 
competition” within the club. 

2.—Vocation, rather than business done, should 
govern in matters where the same line of mer- 
chandise or profession is considered. Consequent- 
ly, we believe classifications should always be 
governed by the nature of the vocation which 
must be the principal vocation of the member 
under consideration. 

3.—We consider it unwise and contrary to the 
fundamental Rotary practice to create a classi- 
fication for the accommodation of any one not 
entitled to it by reason of his following that 
vocation in at least sixty per cent of his pro- 
fessional or business activities. 

4.—We recommend that this subject be re- 
ferred to each of the district conferences for 
discussion under the heading of the Membership 
Committee—this particular subject as a sub- 
heading. 

It is further suggested and recommended that 
all of the younger and new clubs profit by the 
experience of the older ones and allow the selec- 
tion and admission of new members by consent of 
membership committee and board of directors 
instead of by popular vote of the club on account 
of the specialization of such committee and board 
in the province of such matters. 

(The above resolution, by ttself, was not adopted 
by the Convention, but tt was included in the report 
of the Special Assembly on Subdividing Classt- 
fications, and this report was adopted.) 

Rotary and Commercial Organizations 

Whereas, the National Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. A. is in position to help the U. S. 
Government in many of its war problems and its 
services are being made use of by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment; now therefore, it is 

Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
that we recommend to the Rotary Clubs of the 
U. S. that they endeavor to work in close har- 
mony with the local Chambers of Commerce 
and with the National Chamber; and it is 

Further Resolved, that a similar recommenda- 
tion is made to the Rotary Clubs of other 
countries. 

The Magazine, ‘‘The Rotarian’”’ 

Whereas, during the past year notable changes 
have been made in the size, style and general 
make-up of the official publication of the In- 
ternational Association of Rotary Clubs; now 
therefore 

It Is Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs that the action of the Board of Directors 
in making these changes in the size, style and 
general make-up of THE ROTARIAN is heartily 
endorsed and expression is hereby given to the 
general recognition and approval of the maga- 
zine as worthily representative of Rotary both 
in its appearance and its context. 

Responding to Charitable Appeals 

Whereas, There occur disasters from time to 
time and appeals are made for charitable as- 
sistance for the people of a stricken community; 
and, 

Whereas, Rotary Clubs are always desirous 
of responding properly to such calls; and, 

Whereas, The plan of asking each Club to 
contribute what it might see fit upon such an 
occasion is not equitable nor is it satisfactory to 
the clubs; and, 

Whereas, It seems best and wisest to have one 
large contribution go forward in the name of 
Rotary rather than many smaller ones from the 
clubs; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That upon the occasion of a great 
disaster the Board of Directors of the I. A. of 
R. C. shall investigate such disaster and consider 
any appeals for help that may come to the Board 
and decide whether er not Rotary shall undertake 
to make a contribution, and if the Board de- 
cides that a contribution should be made by 
Rotary, the Board shall decide upon the amount 


ROTARIAN 


THE 


of money that shall be given and at once notify 
the Rotary Club or other authorities at the 
scene of the disaster. (If the need is immediate 
and*urgent the President and Secretary of the I. 
A. of R. C. shall proceed to advance and forward 
immediately funds not to exceed the amount of 
the balance in the Relief Fund Reserve account. 
The Relief Fund Reserve will be reimbursed 
from collections for any such advance.) Then 
the Board shall apportion the amount pledged 
by it among the affiliating Rotary Clubs on the 
basis of the membership of each club (making 
due allowance for clubs in countries other than 
the United States, Canada and Cuba), and each 
club shall be notified by the International Secre- 
tary of the action of the Board and advised as 
to its proportional amount of Rotary’s subscrip- 
tion and requested to make remittance to the 
International Secretary at its earliest conveni- 
ence; such subscription to be made from the 
club’s treasury or by contributions of its mem- 
bers or in such other manner as may appear best 
to the club. And, be it further 

Resolved, That any Rotary Club desiring to 
ask for financial aid from Rotary shall do so by 
addressing the International Secretary and not 
by addressing other Rotary Clubs. 


Amendment of Certificate of Incorporation 
Whereas, the rapid growth of the International 


. Association of Rotary Clubs has necessitated 


numerous changes in the form of organization 
and method of administration of this Associa- 
tion; and, 

Whereas, such changes have been made from 
time to time under the authority and direction 
of this Association in annual conventions as- 
sembled; and, 

Whereas, it is necessary and proper that the 
Articles of Association and Certificate of In- 
corporation of this Association, on;file in the 
office of the Secretary of State, of the State of 
Illinois, be so amended as to conform to the 
aforesaid changes in the form of organization 
and method of administration of this Associa- 
tion. Now therefore it is 

Resolved, that the Articles of Association and 
Certificate of Incorporation, as heretofore amend- 
ed, on file in the office of the Secretary of State, 
of the State of Illinois, United States of America, 
be, and they are hereby, amended to read as 
follows, towit: 

I. The name of this corporation shall be IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF _ RO- 
TARY CLUBS. 

II. The objects of this Association shall be: 

FIRST: To encourage, promote and super- 
vise the organization of Rotary Clubs in 
all commercial centers throughout the 
world. 

SECOND: Toco-ordinate, standardize and 
generally direct the work and activities, 
other than local activities, of all affiliating 
Rotary Clubs. 

THIRD: To encourage and foster through 
its own activities and through the medium 
of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

(a) High ethical standards in business 
and professions. 

(b) The ideal of SERVICE as the basis 
of all worthy enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian 
in the civic, commercial, sovzial and 
moral welfare of his community. 

(d} The development of a broad ac- 
quaintanceship as an opportunity for 
service as well as an aid to success. 

(e) The interchange of ideas and of busi- 
ness methods as a means of increasing 
the efficiency and usefulness of Rota- 
rians, 

(f) The recognition of the worthiness of all 
legitimate occupations and the digni- 
fying of the occupation of each Rotarian 
as affording him an opportunity to serve 
society. 

FOURTH: To create, adopt and preserve 
an emblem, badge, or other insignia of 
International Rotary for the exclusive use 
and benefit of all Rotarians. 

FIFTH: To make its own Constitution and 
By-Laws for the government and adminis- 
tration of its affairs with the power to 
amend, repeal or add to the same in the 
manner provided in such Constitution 
and By-Laws. 

III. The management of this Association 
shall be vested in the Board of five Directors, 
consisting of the President, Immediate Past 
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President, First Vice-President, Second Vice. 
President and Third Vice-President of this 
Association, who shall be elected annually as 
provided in the Constitution and By-Laws of 
this Association. 

IV. The location of the principal office and 
headquarters of this Association is in the City 
of Chicago, in the County of Cook, State of 
Illinois, and the postoffice address is 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

V. The seal imprinted hereon has been adopt- 
ed and is hereby designated as the corporate 
seal of this Association. 


Relation of Employer and Employe 

Resolved, That the President appoint a Com- 
mittee of not less than six to collect data as to 
how Rotary can be a force in settling the ques- 
tion between Employe and Employer, the data 
to be furnisht by the different Rotary Clubs by 
discussions of the question at regular weekly 
meetings at some time during the next three 
months, and that this data be compiled in a 
concrete resolution to be presented at the next 
Annual Convention. 


Use of the Rotary Emblem 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting 
that the Rotary Emblem should not be used in 
combination with any other emblem. 

That it is the sense of this meeting that 
Rotarians wear the Rotary Emblem in simple 
form, according to their individual wishes. 

That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
use of the Rotary Emblem on business stationery 
be not allowed, but that it should be confined to 
stationery of the individual clubs and of the 
International Association. 

That the use .of the Rotary Emblem as a 
trade-mark be forbidden. 

That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
ladies in any way connected with Rotary be 
allowed to wear the Rotary Emblem. 

That the motif of the design be left as it is in 
its present form. 

Club Programs by the Year 

Resolved, First, that it be the practice of 
Rotary Clubs to plan in advance their programs 
for the administration year. 

Second, that this program include the following 
four elements: 

1. Fun and fellowship stunts. 

2. Rotary education. 

3. Ideas and ideals in business. 

4, Community and general social service. 

Third, that each club shall determine for itself 
the best method of securing these results. How- 
ever, we submit the following plans: 

1. A program committee with full authority 
for the year. 

2. Twelve committees, one for each month 
during the year. 

3. The club to be divided into as many 
groups as they have meetings during the 
year 


Enforcing the Attendance Rule 


Whereas, it is evident that the success of a 
Rotary Club depends upon the regular attendance 
of its members at the club meetings; and 

Whereas, each member in joining his Rotary 
Club has pledged himself to attend regularly and 
to do his part when called upon; now theretore, 
it is 
Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
that the attention of the officers and members 0! 
each Rotary Club is invited to the necessity 0! 
enforcing strictly the club rules as to attendance 
without fear or favor, accepting excuses for a)- 
sences only where and when most clearly justified, 
and it is 

Further Resolved, that the established rule, 
giving a Rotarian the right to have recorded a® 
attendance in his own club altho absent, pro 
vided he attends the meeting of another Rotary 
Club during the same week and reports to his 
secretary by letter or telegram such attendance, 
is hereby approved. 


Attendance Reports by Clubs 


Whereas, the record of the attendance 
meetings of a Rotary Club is a certain ind 
as to whether or not the club is functioning proP- 
erly; and 
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“WYLKEDIN” 


SUITS, COATS & SKIRTS 


are made in 
Edinburgh, 
Scotland, from 
the ever-fam- 
ous real Scotch 
T weeds — Har- 
ris, Shetland, 
and St. Kilda 
Tweeds, an d 
Scotch Home- 
spuns. The 
name “‘Wylke- 
din” carries 
with it the 
guarantee of 
the materials 
being all wool. 
The tailoring 
and finish of 
the garments 
are of the high- 
est class. 
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Wylkedin Suit and Coat 


SPECIAL “TRIAL’’ OFFER 


As an inducement to retailers, in districts where the “Wyl- 
kedin” pas are not already being sold, to give them a 
a 








fair trial and prove their excellent selling powers, Alexander 
Wilkie offers to supply the following lot: 
12 Costumes at. $22.50 Ea. 
12 Weathercoats at. 17.50 Ea. 
12 Scotch Tweed Skirts at 8.75 Ea. 





The Costume Coats are lined throughout with Satin, and the 
Weathercoats are lined with same in Shoulders and Sleeves. 


New “Wylkedin” List sent on application. 
Why not apply for a ‘“‘Wylkedin’’ Sole Agency Appointment 
for your city? 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


55-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N.B. 











Times Have Changed 


















The work of weeks now 
done in one short day by 
using the OHIO-TUEC Elec- 
tric Cleaner. 

The OHiO-TUEC means 
household efficiency and 
economy, the saving of time, 
money, strength and dis- 
position. Makes sweeter, 
cleaner, happier homes, makes 
healthier women, and more 
peacefulmen. Doesaway with 
the wear and tear of the 
household furnishings, and 
keeps down the temper of 
the family. 

\sk your dealer to dem- 5 — 
nstrate the OHIO-TUEC. ‘ 

vill convince you. 

Phone today. 


‘The OHIO-TUEC not 
nly sweeps but CLEANS.” 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO TORONTO, CANADA 
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Tell Your Broker to Write \ our 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


in the Greatest Casualty Company 


The TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Collision 


Personal Injury 
Property Damage 


Life 
Health 
Accident 


Other Lines 


Compensation 
Liability, and 











Moral: Insure in The Travelers 
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S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Designers & Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


of fellow Rotar 


day per person. 
excellent Table 
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Guaranteed 
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New Y« 


Furniture 


MICHIGAN CITY-NEW YORK 








Petatetatatata tate” 





Vanaging Director of the 


Hotel 


(Woman ’s Hotel 


NEW YORK 


cordial 


Distinctive 
Designs Martha 
for the 29 East 29th St., 
Home, Club Extends a 
and wives, daughters 


Public Buildings when visiting the metropolis unac- 
companied. 

Sold by There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 

furniture dealers $1.50 per day and up. For parties of 

everywhere five or more a large room at $1.00 per 


» d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 


eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Washington in 


Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,”’ 


gwing the names and vocations of 





George C. Brown, 


Washington 





(near Fifth Ave.) 


invitation to the 
and women friends 
ians to stop at his hotel 


A special feature is our 


mvenience and Protec- 
ant to the woman trav- 
their highest 


rk women, sent Free. 
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NEW YORK 
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The Famous “‘Hofbrau’’ 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street, 


Quaintest Place in America 


A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 
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activity of the respective clubs to the end that 
assistance may be given without delay to clubs 
that appear to need such assistance; therefore, 
it 1s 
Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
that, in conformity with the system of attendance 
reports now in use, each club secretary is re- 
quested to report to his District Governor regu- 
larly and promptly, immediately after the last 
meeting of each month, the club’s attendance 
record of the past month upon the forms pro- 
vided from International Headquarters, and the 
District Governors are requested to forward 
promptly to the International President and the 
International Secretary the monthly consolidated 
reports of the attendance at the clubs in their 
respective districts. 
Field Secretaries in Rotary 
Whereas, it is desirable that every club in 
Rotary shall be visited at least once each year 
by a representative of our International Head- 
quarters who shall bring to the club the message 
of International Rotary and take back with him 
the views of the officers and members of the club 
on various matters related to Rotary; and 
Whereas, there may be some clubs in Rotary 
that are particularly in need of counsel and ad- 
vice and helpful suggestions from Headquarters; 
and 
Whereas, it is not always possible for the Dis- 
trict Governors and other International Officers 
to make such visits to the places and at the times 
most essential; therefore it is 
Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
that the Board of Directors is requested to give 
consideration to the employment of one or more 
field secretaries to perform the duties herein 
indicated, in cooperation with the District Gov- 
ernors and the International Secretary. 
Approval for District Cooperation 
Whereas, in the past some Rotary Clubs have 
attempted to secure the cooperation of other 
Rotary Clubs on propositions which have been of 
particular interest only to the club taking the 
initiative; and 
Whereas, there should be some centralized 
authority to supervise the cooperation of Rotary 
Clubs; and 
Whereas, the District Governor represents the 
International Association in his Rotary district; 
now therefore it is 
Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
that each Rotary Club desiring to reqnest the 
cooperation of other Rotary Clubs upon any 
proposition whatsoever shall first submit its 
plans and purposes to the respective District 
Governor, or Governors, and secure his, or their 
approval 
Vocational Work 
It Is Resolved, by the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs that there shall be added to the duties of 
the Committee on Business Methods of this 
Association the responsibility for the work of en- 
couraging and promoting the development and 
handling of the Vocational Sections in Rotary, 
and that the International Secretary’s office and 
the Convention Committee on Vocational Sec- 
tions Meetings shall look to the Committee on 
Business Methods for guidance and cooperation 
in reference to the Vocational Sections work. 
Revision of Standard Constitution 
Whereas, numerous requests and recommenda- 
tions have teen made by affiliationg clubs and 
District Conferences for the improvement and 
revision of the present Standard Constitution 
prescribed by this Association for affiliating 
clubs; and 
Whereas, it is the sense of this Convention 
that considerable time and thought should be 
given to this subject before action is taken; 
now therefore it is 
Resolved, That the Board of Directors of this 
Association be and they are hereby empowered 
to appoint a committee of three Rotarians 
to investigate and carefully study the questions 
and problems presented by the clubs, relating 
to the operation of the Standard Constitution, 
and to submit to the next annual convention of 
this Association a complete revision of said 
Standard Consticution, and the Model By-Laws 
accompanying the same, if in the opinion of the 
committee such revision should seem necessary 


and proper 
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Community Service 

Whereas, the Eighth Convention, Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, after careful 
inquiry and mature deliberation, adopted a report 
of its Special Assembly upon Community Service 
and made the same the declaration of Interna- 
tional Rotary on that subject; and, 

Whereas, Many and varied activities have 
come into existence since that Convention, 
many of which have appealed to Rotary and to 
Rotary Clubs for support and assistance; and, 

Whereas, The same conditions will continue to 
prevail during the coming year. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Ninth Convention, In- 
ternational Association of Rotary Clubs re-adopts 
and affirms the declaration of principles with ref- 
erence to Community Service, presented to and 
adopted by the Eighth Convention, Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, as follows: 

Rotary Clubs should continuously survey the 
field of community life in order to ascertain com- 
munity needs. 

Whenever organizations already in existence 
can satisfactorily perform such work they 
should be encouraged to serve as media to accom- 
plish the desired ends. 

When such existing institutions need strength- 
ening in order to be thoroughly efficient, the 
Rotarians as individuals or through their club 
activities, should give such aid and encourage- 
ment as is necessary to make the existing in- 
stitutions efficient for such work. 


As a general proposition, a Rotary Club as , 
club should do those community services that 
cannot be done so well by organizations or jp. 
stitutions already in existence, if such bodies are 
developed to the proper degree of efficiency, 

Expressing Thanks 

Whereas, The Ninth Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Rotary Clybg 
has enjoyed to the fullest extent and profited 
greatly by the generous hospitality of the city 
of Kansas City, as well as by the general sessions 
of the Convention and its special assemblies 
and committees. Therefore, be it F 

Resolved, That this Convention extend to 
Mr. Russell F. Greiner, Chairman of the Loca| 
Executive Committee, and through him to the 
Kansas City Club and the various local com. 
mittee members and to the Mayor and good 
people of this great American city, our hearty 
thanks for the careful convention arrangements 
and splendid entertainment program so _success- 
fully and beautifully carried out during the week: 
that we extend to President Pidgeon and his 
official family our gratitude and congratulations 
upon the results of their efforts during the past 
year and that the Scout Executives, Scout Mas- 
ters and the members of the various troops of 
the Kansas City Division of the Boy Scouts of 
America, the newspapers, hotels and Convention 
Hall managers be thanked through Mr. Greiner 
for the perfect handling of all details in connec- 
tion with the Convention. 


Singing the Bond Drive Over the Top 


By K. K. Carrick 


F IT were given to a surgeon to lay bare the 

heart of a patient and introduce into the 
sluggish organ a powerful essence, watching it 
spread thru the arteries and veins, carrying 
new health and exhilaration to every part of 
the body, the experience would hardly be more 
wonderful than-that which came to the Third 
Liberty Loan Committee for Snohomish County 
in the State of Washington. That is exactly 
what the local agents of Uncle Sam did at 
Everett, the commercial heart of the county, 
the potent stimulus used being nothing more 
nor less than music and then more music. 

The committee for that section had for its 
County Chairman Rotarian Robert Moody 
and for its publicity chairman Rotarian W. R. 
Conner, who started with the premise that, just 
as singing armies cannot be defeated, a singing 
people cannot be discouraged. They decided to 
develop a singing county, in the words of Conner, 
to “sing it over.’ 

The writer doesn’t know what W. R. Con- 
ner’s early training was but is inclined to credit 
some of the knowledge of practical psychology 
displayed in this campaign to early acquaintance 
by him with old fashioned revival meetings, 
because, in a nut shell, that is exactly what 
developt. 

Now, while the purpose of revival meetings 
is to fill the “mourner’s bench,” the shrewd 
preacher conducting these gatherings doesn’t 
neglect to lay careful plans for securing the 
presence of a large number of ‘‘prospects.”’ 

So with Conner. He scheduled ninety-seven 
meetings, to be held in moving picture theatres, 
in school houses, in club rooms and in churches 
all over the county. To advertise these meet- 
ings, he got the school teachers to have their 
pupils write and deliver invitations to their 
parents; he used a simple system of “‘follow-up” 
letters on various persons in each community; 
and he secured the co-operation of the press with 
news items regarding these attractions. 

There is nothing novel in this part of his 
methods but it is believed that the outstanding 
musical complexion of these meetings was 
unique and nothing so characterized this fea- 
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ture as the slogan adopted. This slogan, unlike 
other slogans, wasn't a phrase, it was a song. 


When Conner told the advisory committee 
that the rallying cry of the campaign was going 
to be a song, that every school child in Snohom- 
ish County and half the “grown-ups” would be 
singing it before the drive was over, they askt 
for the song. He admitted he didn’t have it 
then, but such is the driving power of a good 
idea well advocated that he had the song within 
forty-eight hours, having in the words of the 
committeeman who wrote it, “hypnotised” it out 
of him. 

Coincidence and the accident of memory 
were responsible for the use of the music of 
Soldiers Field (a Harvard foot-balt tune) for the 
verses and the musical refrain of Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys are Marching for the chorus of 
the song, which was entitled Buy a Bond for 
Freedom but was commonly called ‘The Bond 
Song.” 

This song was sent to all the 330 school teach- 
ers in the county with a request that it be taught 
to their pupils. In less than a week every boy 
and girl in the county was singing it, in and out 
of school, singing it at home and making their 
folks sing it. Even the audiences at the movies, 
where it was thrown on the screens, were siNg- 
ing it. In the language of the superintendent 
of the Tulalip indian reservation, explaining the 
vogue of the song to a visiting official, “the whole 
county has it, just like having the measles.’ 

While this ‘infection’? was being absorbed, 
Conner got some six or seven musical groups 
together, singers and instrumentalists, some 0! 
them professionals with Chautauqua experience, 
all donating their services. Speakers were se 
cured by the Chairman of the Speakers Commit- 
tee, W. F. Martin, and the meetings began on 
March 18th, continuing, several each night, 
from that date until the drive opened officially 
on April 6th. 

Some idea of the scope of this plan may b 
gleaned from the statement that Snonomis! 
County is as large as the state of Delawar 
and that the automobiles donated to take 
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Good Business in Great Britain and Ireland 


Can be secured for your products by advertising them in the 


“ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Official Journal of the British Association of Rotary Clubs, 
published monthly 





Y PLACING your an- 
nouncement in the RO- 
TARY WHEEL you will 
appeal directly to upwards 
of 2,000 of the leading 
British and Irish manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers. 
You could not choose a bet- 
ter medium for the purpose. 
The editorial pages of the jour- 
nal are extremely interesting and 
Rotarians look forward with eager 
interest each month to reading 
them. 





“T= advertising rates are 

very moderate. They 
may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Advertising Man- 
ager of The Rotarian, 910 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
U. S. A., or by writing to 
Thos. Stephenson, Hon. Sec- 
retary British Association 
Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Char- 
lotte St., Edinburgh, Scot- 


land. 











| CANADIAN PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 
FETHERSTONHAUGH and COMPANY 


Patent Solicitors, the old established firm. Ottawa office 5 
Elgin Street, Practice before the Patent Offiee & Courts. 


Russel S. Smart, Residert Member of Ottawa Rotary Club. 





ADVERTISING will help to put 


the skids under that Potsdam 
wrecking crew. 
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Myers Patent Tin Boxes 


“The Label Sticks--It’s Part of the Box” 


End Labeling Troubles 


Just paste your label on the cardboard top in the 
un cover, and it will stick forever. Or, write on the 
cardboard and save labels. Best quality ointment 
boxes you can use. No sharp edges to tear your fingers; 
to hurt your customers. Every box perfect; full count 





fia ale i s 
© every carton. Easier, quicker and safer to handle 
Se —_ - 

ll your goods more readily and please your customers 
eller. Made in 1-4 oz. to 16 oz. sizes. Gilt Lacquered 


or Plain. Also Ready-Labeled for Standard Ointments. 
Ask for them. Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING CO., 


Notarian John H. Booth, President 
CAMDE? NEW‘JERSEY] 
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Ginger Ale 
The 


Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. 

Today the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in 
Ginger Ale. 

“C & ©" has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C"’ at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 
of ‘*C &C” for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke, 
Ltd., 616-620 West 46th Se. NEW YORK. 
who will give full information to Rotarians as 
to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 
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This is 
“SUNSHINE 


BILL” 


Who Has Nothing 
to Sell You 





W. H. Hoffstot 


‘*Bill’’ sells Sunshine Safety Lamps and 
Lanterns in nearly every country on the 
globe. He has the best light in 
the worldfor rural homes, stores, 
halls or churches where gas or 
electricity are not used. Also 
summer homes and camps. 

“Bill is paying for this ad simply to 
get acquainted with good Rotarians 
everywhere so they will remember him 
and recommend his light to people liv 
ing on farms and in small towns. 
Sunshine Safety Lamp Company 
Kansas City, Mo. W. H. Hoffstot, Pres. 

Member Kansas City Rotary Club 1 Cent a Night 





300 Candie Power 
Costs Only 
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Self-Filling, Safety and Regular Types 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up 


At the Best Stores 
191 Broadway, New York 
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ROTARIAN 
DEALERS 


Send for Your Sample of 


BRIGHTEN-ALL 


The Ideal Cleaner and Polish 
for Autos, Pianos, Player Cabi- 
nets, and Furniture. The Only 
Polish that CLEANS CLEAN, and 
Leaves the Surface DUST FREE. 


Order Today at Our Expense 








NEW METHOD VARNISH CO. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Rotarians 


Clarence Stewart Will Goodwin 
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groups to these meetings covered an aggregate 
distance of 5,000 miles. 

When the groups arrived at a meeting, they 
distributed community song books, along with 
printed slips containing special songs on one 
side and at the top on the other side the bond 
song, below which there was a pledge to buy 
bonds. The audience then sang America and 
continued with community singing for thirty or 
forty minutes. 

Many first class leaders of this kind of singing 
were developt in these groups who quickly 
caught the spirit of the game and workt out in- 
dividual methods to secure responsive singing 
by diffident or reluctant audiences, such as 
one side of the room against the 
other or the children against the adults. The 
bond song was always “played up” at this 
point and then one of the speakers took the floor 
for a patriotic talk of fifteen minutes or less, 
during which he would direct specific attention 
to the bond pledge. 


matching 


Sing and Sign 

Then there would be more music, special songs 
or numbers by the groups, designed to sustain the 
spirit of patriotic devotion already aroused, 
and finally the other speaker would make a 
strong emotional appeal referring by name to 
local men in the military or naval service and 
close with a quick appeal to “sign the bond 
pledges.”’ 

At this point the children were brought for- 
ward to the platform and askt to sing the bond 
song while the Everett singers went thru the 
audience to secure the pledges. These pledges, 
which covered thirty to ninety per cent of the 
adults present, were later transmitted to the 
sales chairman for the district and proved of 
tremendous value when the drive opened on 
April 6th. 

From the foregoing account, it will be noted 
that revival meeting strategy was employed 
right thru to the signing of the pledges, but the 
effect on the audiences hasn’t been mentioned 
and as a slight indication of the great good 
accomplisht in awakening our people to the mean- 
ing of the war, some of the stories brought back 
to headquarters are significant. 

At one meeting, a woman who walkt 
miles to attend, told one of the singers that her 
circumstances were such she had had just two 


eight 


new hats in eight years but, with misty eyes, she 
also said that she intended to see if by further 


economy she couldn’t “manage” to buy a bond. 


Audience Takes Charge 

The speakers at another meeting were urged to 
continue to speak beyond the time allotted them 
and when they declined, several of the men in the 
audience arose to give utterance to their senti- 
ments and two of them, patriarchal in appear- 
ance and convincing in dignity, stated that the 
government could have all they possesst and 
“they didn’t want any four per cent either.” 

The day following a certain meeting, a man 
walkt into the bank in his town, laid down a 
blank signed check and said to the cashier: 
“T originally intended to buy a certain amount 
of bonds but after attending that meeting last 
night, I have concluded that that amount was 
too small. I am going away today and will not 
be here when the sale opens but here is my check; 
you know my circumstances and I want you to 
decide how much I should take and when the 
sale opens fill out the check accordingly, for the 
first payment only, if my balance isn’t enough for 
it all.” 

[here were scores of such stories brought into 
headquarters, some of them accounts of persons 
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Buy a Liberty Bond | 
for Freedom | 


(This is the “bond Song” used with such 
splendid success in the campaign at Everett, | 
Wash., and Snohomish County, for the sale | 
of the Third Liberty Bonds, in a “‘singing 
it over” drive. The verses were sung to the 
music of ‘Soldiers Field’—a Harvard 

| football song—and the chorus to the music 
of the refrain of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, | 
the Boys are Marching.” Rotarian K. K. 
Carrick of Everett, wrote the words.) 


God's ensign, the flag of freedom, 
Guides a host to war, 

As of old the starry beacon 

Led the wise men far, | 
And as they in great devotion 
Gave to Him so pure, 
Let's give—give—give, | 
So that men may live 
In peace that shall endure. 


Chorus: 

Buy! Buy! Buy a Bond for Freedom, 

| Save and help your country win, 

| Either loan the U. S. A. 

OR make up your mind to pay 

Taxes laid by Kaiser Wilhelm in Ber- 
lin. 


We have sent our finest manhood, 
Boys we love so well, 
Forth into a maze of horror 
| Worse by far than hell. 
Taken from all ease and comfort, | 
Plunged into the fray, 
They fight! fight! fight! 

For their God and Right 

While we in safety stay. 














who broke down in expressing themselves, but 
they were allalike in illustrating the fact that these 
meetings, conceived and carried to a wonderful 
fruition by a man saturated with the poetry of 
patriotism, were real revival meetings, revivals 
of patriotism and in some instances missionary 
vehicles for an actual patriotic inspiration to 
some who had never felt any such impulse. 
Revival of Patriotism 

Everybody—singers, speakers, district chair- 
men, bond salesmen, audiences and all who 
saw or heard anything of these meetings are 
agreed that they were eminently worth while, 
even if they had not procured the sale of a single 
bond. But they must have been responsible for 
a great portion of the sales, at that, for on the 
very first day of the sale some of the communi- 
ties having these meetings secured two to five 
times their quotas, the county as a whole more 
than doubled its quota by April 13th, and not 
than fourteen thousand persons bought 
Liberty Bonds, which is an average of one in 
five for the population. 

The committee, while proud of the subscrip- 


less 


tion record, takes more pride in what it believes 
is the greater accomplishment, the planting ¢ 
the spirit of this war in the hearts of the peop) 
in a way that nothing else short of a large casual 
ity list will ever plant it. They hope that wig, 
the quickening of this spirit the people will hay 
reacht such a point that when future loans ap 
placed they will not wait to be solicited but 
will on the appointed day and at the ap. 
pointed places come to lay their all upon th 
altar of their country. 


(Note: K. K. Carrick, author of the foregoing 
article, is a member of the Rotary Club of Ever 
ett, Wash.; Correspondent to THE Rotary 
Managing Secretary of the Snohomish Count; 
Liberty Loan Committee; author of the “bong 
song” used with such telling effect in the thir 
Liberty Bond Campaign.) 


®— 
GUS LOEHR IS DEAD 


(Gustavus H. Loehr was one of the four men why 
met to organize the first Rotary Club in Chicago 
February 23, 1915, in the office of Paul P. Harris. 
Loehr’s membership in Rotary terminated sever 
years ago. His death recently resulted in the fo. 
lowing letter to THE Rotarian from Paul Harr 
President Emeritus of Rotary.) 

Gus Loehr, who was one of the four in at. 
tendance at the first Rotary meeting, has bee 
summoned to the Great Beyond. 

His unusually reticent nature impeded his 
progress in Rotary and absorption in busines 
matters after a few years resulted in termination 
of his membership. 

The fact that he was one of the first group o! 
Rotarians is a matter of some general interes 
to Rotarians. Loehr was of very special interes! 
to his small circle of intimate friends. I do no! 
think that I have ever known a man of s0 [ev 
intimate friends nor one more loved by thox 
who knew him. 

He was capable of a degree of generosity tw 
ward the poor and afflicted wonderful to behold 
Gus could be depended upon at a minute’s notic: 
at any time to literally turn his pockets inside ot! 
and hand every cent in his possession to the firs 
newsboy or scrubwoman with a tale of distres 
He never required proof. 

Impetuous in the extreme, he would roar lik 
a lion at friend or foe but he would instant 
capitulate on the very first indication that lis 
words hurt. He would do more than that, ! 
would melt. I have never seen rage more tof 
rential than his, but he couldn’t bear the sig! 
of a tear. 

I have known him to travel from poverty ' 
affluence and back again all within a period 0! 4 
year or two. He could take the worst blow 0r 
tune could deal hira without the bat of an eye,“ 
its best favors as matters of course. . 

Level roads failed to interest him. His tv! 
was always up hill or down. He loved th 
tops for the views they gave him, the valle!s 
for the opportunity to climb. 





Such was generous, impulsive, optimist 
lion-hearted, tender-hearted Gus.——/a" 
Harris. 








Business Opportunity Desired 


Capable young executive, age 32. Hard worker. Wide range of bus! 
ness training along production, purchasing, advertising and _ sales lines. 
Desires position only where there is an opportunity for future development. 
Married, Christian, Rotarian, college graduate. 


Ability, cco THE ROTARIAN, CHICAGO 
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These Are Rotary Hotels 


When you register place an R after your name thus ® 








Bartlesville, Okla. 
Hotel Maire 


CLIFF C. DANCER, Mgr., Rotarian 


~ Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 


Club Luncheons held dere Thursdays, 12:15. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Hotel Reeves 


WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00. Visiting 
Rotarians Welcome. 
















Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Hotel Waldo 


J. W. WOODDELL, Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Wednesdays, 12:15. 


Newport News, Va. 


Hotel Warwick 


“JERRY” DERR, Manager, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 
























Gadsden, Ala. 


Hotel Printup 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Megr., Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fort Pitt Hotel 


F. MULLINS, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Wednesdays, 12:15 to 
1:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 















Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


A. G. PULVER, Megr., Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 





Providence, R. I. 


he CROWN HOTE 

The CROWN HOTEL 
FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOOD 
COURTESY mentand Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H.AWADE," Manager 
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Tire " 
Protection 


means increased 
mileage, but real 
protection de- 
pends upon qual- 
ity. The Allen 
Tire Case is inva- 
riably acknowl- 
edged as superior 
both in design and 
material. 


THE ALLEN AUTO 
SPECIALTY CO. 
16 W. 6lst St., N. Y. 


2007 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 



































Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Megr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 


Racine, Wis. 


Hotel Racine 


EUROPEAN 
J. S. ADRION, Manager 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here W ednesdays 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 











Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
R, 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 

O. W. EVERETT, Manager 


tary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 


PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 











Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hotel Pfister 


RAY SMITH, Megr., Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 
Place the (RQ) after your registration. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Mondays, 12:16. 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


Hotel Carroll 


BERNIE REID, Mgr., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 1:00 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 








Montreal, Que. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


‘Che Windsor” 


DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 


Victoria, B. C. 


Hotel Dominion 


STEPHEN JONES, Prop., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








CLEAR YOUR MOTOR 
OF CARBON IN 20 MINUTES 


without putting your engine out of commission In- 

sert the Michener Chain Carbon Remover through the 
spark plug hole. Cut off ignition from the cylinders to 
be cleaned. Run your motor slowly three minutes 
The beating of the chain against the walls of the cyl 

inder, as it is thrown about, cuts the carbon loose and 
it is carried out by the exhaust. Remove the chain 
with special hook, which is provided for this purpose 

The soft metal chain (90 per cent copper) cannot 
scratch the cylinder. 

Anybody can doit. Savestime. Saves money. 

Ask Jennings—he knows 


Price: 75 cents each; 3 for $2.00. 
Please state kind of motor when ordering. Sent by 
return post—prepaid—Pay after you try them 


E. S. MICHENER, Rotarian 
BROWNSVILLE, PA. 














Muskegon, Mich. 


Occidental Hotel 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Mar., Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 





Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 





Vincennes, Ind. 


Union Depot Hotel 


EDWARD WATSON, Pres., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


Depository for I. A. of R. ¢ 











New Orleans, La. 


Hotel Grunewald 











Wilmington,{Del. 


Hotel DuPont 


ERNEST 8S. TAITE, Megr., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:30 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 











ry Tr T r * 
ROTARY BANKS 
EVERYWHERE 
Y ouareinvited 
to send us your 
terms for col- 
lecting items in 
your vicinity. 
Write for our 
terms for good 
“Rotary Brand” 

of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 








Rotarian Headquarters 
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SOME THOUGHTS IN VERSE 


A NEW WORLD IS BORN 


On the Western front two lines are drawn 
From the Alps up to the sea; 

Two surging lines—great human walls, 

And the weight of carnage upon each 
falls, 

upon other, equally. 

But are they equals? Who are they? 

Were they not friends of yesterday? 


[hey are men in whom is best and worst, 
Who by their deeds are blest or curst. 


But can such men be best and blest? 
I say!—how can they stand the test? 

Who by their willful murder plots, 
And cruelly planned barrage, 

Have strewn their victims on the fields 
Like human camouflage. 

And surely they are not the worst, 
The innocent—the strong— 

Who've taken arms against the brutes 
Who planned to do the wrong. 

Are they the worst who bind the wounds 
Of the broken and shell torn? 

Are they?—the fatherless, motherless 
And homeless poor, forlorn. 

Are they the curst who've sacrificed 
To vengeance and rapine, 

All they were and loved and had 
And all they might have been? 


Who say you then are best and blest? 
Who are the worst and curst? 


‘Tis not for us to judge that way! 
Chere is best in all—and worst! 
For it’s the right you think, 
And the wrong you don't 
And the good you do, 
And the evil you wont, 
Chat telis what's in a man 


So you may do wrong if you judge too 
trong, 
For the best may fall the lowest of all, 
If they fall as the villains plan 


On the Western front, two world ideals— 
An Old world and a New; 

But the “Old” must fall for the good of all 
Then to arms! Let's see it through! 

Now listen, you men who've turncd the 

clod 

For a competence of gold 

Then finding it, lost fear of God, 
And to mankind have grown cold 

For God has a way of His own to repay 
All the wrong that is done by man; 

So the ‘Old’ must go, can we gainsay 
[hat it falls far short of His plan? 


Now unto us a World is born, 
It brings a meaning new; 
So if you love your fellow man 
Join the ranks! It is “up to youl” 
Ray S. Brown, Rotary Club of Allen- 


town, Pa 


DON’T BE A FOOL 


You blame some one else for the harm 
you have done— 
A fool can do that! 
You grouch when yourself is the butt of 
the fun— 
A fool can do that! 
You criticize others who try things and 


fail; 

You say “Had I tried, ‘twere a different 
tale’; 

You sit down and rest by the side of the 
trail— 


A fool can do that! 


You say you'll “get even” for injuries 
done— 
A fool can do that. 


You say you are envied your “‘place in 
the sun" — 
A fool can do that. 
You always are scenting an enemy plot, 
If there should be any foundation, or 
not; 
Full half you suspect is the veriest rot— 
A fool can do that! 


You listen in silence when slander is 
rife— 
A fool can do that! 
See friends robbed of that which is dearer 
than life— 
A fook can do that! 
You wait till your personal rights are dis- 


turbed 

Before you are anxious or even per- 
turbed; 

You think for no other the wrong should 
be curbed— 


A fool can do that! 


Try thinking of others instead of your- 
self— 
sal No fool would do that! 
Think more about service and less about 
pelf— 
No fool would do that! 
Just don’t do a thing either night time 
or day, 
For pleasure or some kind of practical 


pay, 
Of which any person can truthfully say: 
“A fool can do that!” 
—Strickland Gillilan, Rotary Club of 
Baltimore, Md 


> 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF ROTARY 


Methinks there lies 

Much humor in the world of Rotary, 

Which 2 our serious hours we wot not 
Oot, 

Rotarians in their time play many parts 

Before they reach the Presidential Chair 

And bask i’ the sun of office. First the 


Novice, 
Who wears his badge with bashful con- 
sciousness 


And humble mien. Then comes the 
older man, 

Who very often leaves his badge at home, 

Reckless of penalties. Next stands the 
Treasurer, 

That man of figures who safeguards the 
purse, 

And makes us pay our dues with prompti- 
tude. 

And then the pale and worried Secretary, 

Who weekly does forego his midday meal 

And suffers much from lack of sustenance. 

Comes next in turn the gay Vice-Presi- 
dent, 

Whose duties are not such as to disturb 

His night's repose. Then comes the 
President, 

Who rules with rod of iron, while he stands 

In that fierce light which beats upon the 
throne; 

A double task—to rule and to obey! 

Last, but not least, comes the Past 


President, 

Whose badge of gold denotes a task well 
done, 

Yet looks with scorn on well-deserved 
repose, 


And seeks to modify the constitution 
[o keep him on the Council. 

—A. Rotter in Manchester (England) 
Rotary Life. 
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OUR MOTHERLAND 


America! Dear motherland! 

From homes across the sea, 

With eager longing to be free, 

We came and cast our lot with thee. 
And thou, with outstretched, loving,hand, 
Didst welcome us, dear motherland! 


America! Dear motherland! 
Beneath the foreign skies, 
With trembling lips and tear-dimm'd 
eyes, 
We severed precious kindred ties. 
Then hither came—and so we planned 
To be thy children, motherland! 


America! My motherland! 
The light that spanned the sea, 
And made us pin our faith to thee, 
Was the right star of destiny. 

For equal freedom thou dost stand— 

For truth and justice, motherland! 


America! Our motherland! 

Now foes thy peace assail, 

Their barbarous deeds shall not avail 

To make thy valiant children quail. 
With one accord, we'll take our stand— 
If need be, die for motherland! 

—Frank B. Thomas, in Omaha World- 
Herald. 


® 





THE ROTARY CREED 


The World of Affairs was all groping in 
blindness, 
A pitiful blindness, 
A self-imposed blindness of self-love and 
greed; 
For self was its first thought, 
And wealth was its God-thought; 
And seldom they gave to “His Little Ones” 
heed. 
For riches gave power; 
Gave honor and power; 
Gave power to strong men, to weaker men 
need; 
Great power meant fame; and so evry 
man’s creed 
Was builded on self-love, 
Was centered in wealth-love; 
And wealth-love his worship in thought 
and in deed. 


But God in all ages has brave, willing 
agents, 
His own faithful agents, : 
His high-hearted agents to meet the world's 
need. 
With service their pure thought, 
With love as their God-thought; _ 
And taking for guidance the Golden 
Rule creed. 
Their honor’s in serving; 
Their power's in serving; 
Their serving means going where Justice 
may lead; 
Their power means serving with high 
thought and deed. 
Humanity’s higher, 
God's agents are higher, ; 
Their Service aims higher than profits 
of greed. 


The World of Affairs is awak’ning to 
kindness 
A far-reaching kindness, 
A Rotary kindness of heart and of deed 
All men is the great thought, 
And self is the small thought; 
Man's birthright is Rotary's innermost 
creed; 
For Rot'ry means lifting, 
Means serving by lifting, 
Means lifting above the low level o! 


greed; ao 
Means lifting all men to humanity s 
meed. 
And Rot'ry means freedom, 
Means working for freedom, __ 
Means striving for freedom ‘til all the 
world's freed. 
—Theo. B. Miller, Rotary Club 
Louisville, Ky. 
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